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CHAPTER I 

AN ENFOBOED VERDICT 

The Beverend Robert Bruce Farrar entered the 
Common Pleas coart-room and made his way down 
the oenter aisle to the railing that enclosed the space 
allotted to members of the bar. Had he been an ordi- 
nary citizen he would have stopped there. But he was 
not an ordinary citizen. Therefore he passed on into 
the railed enclosure to find his seat. He was rector of 
Christ Church, the oldest, wealthiest and most prom- 
inent religious organization in the city. Yet that fact 
alone would not have ^ven him the distinction he 
enjoyed in this community. He was also an eloquent 
preacher, a profound scholar, a man of attractive and 
vigorous personality. Apparently he was not lacking 
in any of the qualities that make for success in the 
admitrationo^ the aflfairs of a large city parish. He 
had been rector of Christ Church for two years, and his 
worth atid ability had been, during that time, abun- 
dantly proven. Moreover, by reason of his genial and 
sympathetic nature, he had endeared himself to the 
people of the parish, especially to the more humble 
members of his flock. He had, as the sayine is, '^ a 
passion for humanity." To those who toiled, who were 
m trouble or affliction, his heart went out in unaffected 
sympathy. He gave of his best to encourage, comfort 
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and relieve them. Indeed, the only criticism made con- 
cerning him-r-and that was a suggestion rather than a 
criticism — was that possibly he neglected the souls of 
the rich to care for the lx>dies of the poor. He was 
deeply interested in problems of social ethics and 
economy, in fact in all problems having to do with the 
gei^eral welfare. He was a student of human character 
m all of its phases and manifestations. This it was, 
doubtless, that led him into becoming a frequenter of 
the courts. It was for this reason that the trial of 
causes had for him a strong and unfailing attraction. 
He was fond of looking on at the visible working of 
the ma<)hinery of the law. For there are few public 
places where human motives, as disclosed by human 
conduct, are brought more frequently and startlingly 
to the surface than in the court-room. It was a place, 
therefore, where the reverend gentleman was not only 
a frequent, but also a welcome visitor. He had a 
standing invitation to enter the bar enclosure, and to 
occupy a chair amon^ his friends the lawyers. There 
had been occasions, mdeed, occasions of great public 
interest, when the presiding judge, who chanced to be 
his senior warden, had had his rector up to sit beside 
him on the bench. But the case on trial this day was 
not an unusual one. It had attracted no particular 
attention, either among lawyers or laymen. Yet the 
rector of Christ Church was deeply mterested in it. 
He had attended, so far as he had oeen able to do so, 
the sessions of the court in which it was being heard. 
It was what is known among lawyers as a negligence 
case. A workman, employed by a large manufacturing 
concern, had been seriously and permanently injured 
while engaged in the performance of the duties of his 
employment. An elevator on which he was riding, 
while making his way from one part of the factory to 
another, had suddenly gone wrong, and had plunged 
down through five stories, to become a heap of wreck- 
age at the TOttom of the shaft. And out from among 
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AN ENFORCED VERDICT 9 

the mass of splintered wood and broken and twisted 
iron and steel, he had been drawn, scarcely less broken 
and twisted and crashed than the inanimate things 
amon^ which he had lain. An action had been 
brougnt, in his name, against the employing company, 
to compel it to compensate him for his injuries. This 
was the second day of the trial. It was late in the 
afternoon, and the case was drawing to a close. When 
the rector of Christ Church entered the court-room, 
Philip Westgate, for the defense, was making his 
closing argument to the jury. With relentless logic 
he was tearing down the structure which the experi- 
enced and skuf ul attorney for the plaintiff had built 
up. Although one of the younger members of a brilliant 
bar, it was freely predicted that the day was not far 
distant when he would be its leader. This thought lay 
distinctly in the mind of Richard Malleson, president 
of the defendant company, as he sat at the counsel's 
table, and followed, with keen interest and satisfaction, 
the course of the argument. 

He was liot so witless as to believe that the jury 
would find in favor of his company, in view of the 
strong human appeal that had been made to them, and 
still would be made to them, on behalf of the plaintiff ; 
yet his countenance expressed no anxiety, for his lawyer 
had assured him that, regardless of any adverse verdict, 
the case fell within a rule of law that would prevent a 
recovery. So, fair type of the prosperous business man, 
portly, well-dressed, shrewd-eyed, square-jawed, he sat 
contentedly and listened while West^te whittled away 
his opponeat'8 case. ^ 

The plaintiff also was in court, sitting near by. But 
whether or not he understood what the learned counsel 
for the defense was saying, whether or not he heard his 
voice at all, no one, looking into his face, would have 
been able to discover. He sat there in a wheel-chair, a 
plaid robe covering his palsied and misshapen legs, his 
chin resting heavily on the broad scarf that covered his 
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breast, bis dull, gray faoe sbowing neither anxiety nor 
interest as Wes^ate made havoc of the evidence on 
which bis case was bailt. To all outward appearance, 
though his whole economic future was at stake, he 
neither knew nor cared what was jroing on about him. 
For two days the rector of Christ Church had watched 
him as he sat there, listless, motionless, looking neither 
to the right nor left, apparently as unconcerned as 
though it were a stranger's fate with which learned 
oounsel were playing battledore and shuttlecock across 
the traverse jury box. 

But if the plaintifF was indifferent, his wife, who sat 
bv him, was not She at least was alive and alert. 
Nothing escaped her observation and consideration ; no 
point presented by counsel, no ruling made by the court, 
no statement given by witnesses, no expression on the 
fiftoes d jurors, as evidence and argument fell upon their 
ears and sank into their presumably plastic minds. She 
was» apparently, still in her early thirties. She was 
neatly and cheaply clad, as becune a workingman's 
wife. Her figure was well<proporti<Mied and supj^e, and 
ber oval lace, lighted with expressiTe and intelligent 
dark eyes, was strikingly handsome. She was folk>w- 
ing westgate^ argument with intense bat scornful 
iaierest That she a{^>reciated its strength and its 
baUianc^ was amumit ; bat it was also af^por^it that 
9^ was not in the least dismayed. To the cleigymany 
^kudent of human oharact^ and emotkms^ her coante> 
lAXioe preseated a greater attraction than the attraction 
offered by eto^uent coonsei He looked at hfir, won- 
dered at her^ sympathised with her. 

Nor was tm rector the only person in the room whose 
aitlwlion had been drawn to the woman^s face rathsr 
thaa to the etoqusnce of the speaking lawyw. At the 
ebwgyman^ sim sat B^nj MaUesoiu son of the presi- 
dwKk of the defooibnt company. He« also^ had oeen 
m consfeant attemjbace at the tmL Not that his pres- 
eosoe was neeessacy there; bat, holding a nmninaDj 
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importanty if not vitally necessary, position with the 
deiendant company, he felt, as he expressed it, that he 
should be present to hearten up counsel in the case, and 
to give moral encouragement and protection to his 
father on. whom a heavy verdict might fall with peculiar 
severity. With one hand ungloved, toying with his 
cane, he had sat and listened, with apparency deep in- 
terest, to Westeate's speech. But whether the lawyer's 
eloquence or the face of the plaintiff's wife was the 
greater attraction, it would have been difficult to dis- 
cover. For, while his ears appeared to be attuned to 
the one, his eyes were certainly fixed upon the other, 
and his gaze was one of distinct admiration. 

When Westgate concluded his address and took his 
seat, Barry turned to the rector and whispered : ' 

*' Great speech, that of Phil's, wasn't it ? " 

" Yes," replied the rector. " From the standpoint of 
clear logic it was faultless." 

"Too bad he couldn't have had twelve men with 
brains and education to take it in. Trying a case before 
an ordinary jury is more or less of a farce. Beally, you 
know, the law ought to be so changed that only men 
of unusual intelligence, men with property interests of 
their own, could sit on aiury." 

The rector smiled. He was well aware of Barry's 
undemocratic tendencies, and he knew just as well that 
to argue the point with him would be quite futile. 
Nevertheless, he said : 

" Oh, I don't know ! It seems to me that heart and 
conscience should count for something in the jury box." 

" Ah," replied Barry, " there's your mistake. Cases 
should be decided according to law and logic, not 
according to sentiment. Take this case, now. Here's 
a devilish — I beg your pardon! — ^an extraordinarily 
handsome woman, of the same general social class as 
most of the jurors. Plaintiff's wife, you know. She 
goes to the stand and tells a moving tale of hardship 
and suffering. Sits there and turns eloquent eyes from 
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counsel to witness and from witness to jury. Beauty 
in distress I Stalwart manhood in ruins I How are 
brains and logic going to win out against such a com- 
bination, before a jury made up of clerks and work- 
ingmen ? " 

^' So far as m^ observation has gone," replied the 
rector, " I'm inckned to think the ordinary jury deals 
out pretty even-handed justice." 

*' Not when there's a handsome woman in the case. 
Look at her now ! By Jupiter ! she's a beautv ! " 

Barry's enthusiasm was not unfounded, f he plain- 
tiff's wife was in animated conversation with her lawyer 
during the brief interval preceding his address. Evi- 
dently she was pointing out to him some mistake in 
Westgate's declarations, or fallacy in his logic. The 
jurors, the lawyers, the spectators in the court-room, 
were watching her, no less than were Barry Malleson and 
the Reverend Mr. Farrar. She was worth watching. 

" Crude and uncultured, of course," added Barry. 
'^ But, take such a face and figure as that, plus clothes 
and social training — she is already reputed to have 
brains, — and you would have a social queen. Gad ! " 

He turned his eyes away, as if to rest them for a 
moment on some less fascinating object. The clergy- 
man did not seem to consider that his companion's 
remarks called for any reply from him. People who 
knew Barry as well as Mr. larrar did seldom took him 
verv seriously. 

The attorney for the plaintiff rose to make the con- 
cluding address to the jury. He had not the logical 
frasp of the case that his opponent had displayed, but 
e was more plausibly eloquent. He appealed more to 
the sympathies of the jurors than to their reason. He 
grew fierce in his denunciation of the greed and heart- 
lessness of corporations in general, and of this corpora- 
tion in particular. He b^me dramatic in his vivid 
description of the accident, and tearfully pathetic in 
depictmg the future that lay before this man with the 
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crashed body and the clouded mind. He called upon 
the jurors, as men of intelligence and conscience, to 
look to it that domineering wealth should not escape 
its just obligations to one whom it had carelessly 
crippled and cast aside ; on whose home rested to-day 
the dark shadows of unspeakable pain and distressing 
poverty. 

. At the conclusion of his address many men in the 
court-room, including some of the jurors, wiped furtive 
tears from their eyes, and all of the women were openly 
weeping ; all save one, the wife of the plaintiff. She 
did not weep. Her glowing dark eyes were tearless 
and triumphant. She looked into the sympiathetic 
faces of the jurors and read their verdict ttere before 
they, themselves, had considered it. She knew that 
her long fight for justice on behalf of her crippled hus- 
band and herself was approaching its victorious end. 
Why^hould she weep ? 

Then Judge Bosworth began his chaise to the jury. 
He gave a brief history of the case. He dwelt upon 
some of its more important phages as revealed by the 
evidence. He laid down the general rules of law cov- 
eming this class of ca^. He passed upon the requ^ts 
of counsel for instruction to the jury. He said finally : 

'^ Counsel for the defendant company has asked us to 
charge you that ' under all the evidence in the case the 
verdict of the iury must be for the defendant.' This is 
correct, and we io charge you ; and, in doing so, we 
say that, except in the case of a common carrier, the 
uniform rule is that when recovery is sought on the 
ground of negligence of the defendant, the burden of 
proof is on the plaintiff, and in an action against an 
employer some specific act of negligence must be shown. 
No defect of any kind was shown in the elevator, nor 
was there any evidence which would justify a finding 
that it was unsafe for employees to use. Its falling 
was not shown to have been due to the breach of any 
duty owed by the employer to his employees. With 
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the friction brake on it the engineer could have con- 
trolled it, and the only rational conclnsion is that, in- 
stead of doing so, he carelessly let it drop with resultant 
consequences to this plaintiff which are not to be vis- 
ited on the employer. This is one of those r^rettable 
industrial accidents for which, in the present state of 
our laws, there appears to be no remedy in the way of 
compensation for mjuries received. 

^ While the plaintiff is not charged with any contrib- 
utory negligence, and while he has our undoubted 
sympathy, we cannot permit him to recover against a 
party tbiat clearly has not been at fault You will, 
therefore, in the case of John Bradley against the 
Malleson Manufacturing Company, render a verdict in 
&vor of the defendant. It will not be necessary for 
you to leave the box. Mr. Gavlord," to the prothono- 
tary of the courts ^^ you will please take the verdict of 
the jurv.*' 

But oefore the prothonotair could get to his feet, 
Juror Na 7, sitting first in tne front row, arose and 
addressed the court 

*^ Do I understand your Honor to say,'' he inquired, 
^ that the jury has no right to decide whether or not 
Mr. Bradley is entitled to dama^ ? " 

^ No right whatever," repUea the judge. ^ In this 
case the Uw ffovems that question, and the law is ex- 
clusively f<^ the court" 

^ But," persisted the juror, ^ it seems to me that the 
jury ought to decide, as a matter of fact, whether this 
company is responsible for Mr. Bradley's injuries." 

The judge responded somewhat tartly : 

"We have already explained to you that, in our 
opinion, the plaintiff has not made out a prima fade 
case. If we are in arror he has his remedy by appeaL" 
And he gathered up the papers lying in front of him as 
though he had made an ena of tLe matter. 

But Jurc^ Na 7 was not vet satisfied. 

** It takes time and costs money to appeal,^ he sud. 
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*^ If we could give the plaintiff a reasonable verdict 
now it would probablv settle the case for good." 

If Judge !Bosworth was impatient before, he was 
plainly vexed now, and he rephed with some warmth : 

" We cannot argue the matter with you nor permit 
you to argue it with us. We have considered the case 
carefully, and have directed a verdict for the defendant. 
We win not accept any other verdict. Our decision 
must stand until it is reversed by a higher court." 

" I meant no disrespect to your Honor," said Juror 
No. 7, resuming his seat, ^^ ana I will of course obey 
the direction of the court ; but, in my opinion, great 
injustice is being done." 

Some of the jurors nodded as if in afllrmance of that 
opinion. All of them sat, with flushed faces, amazed at 
the temerity of their fellow-juror, wondering what the 
court would do or say next The court-room was so 
still that the dropping of the proverbial pin could have 
been heard. But Judge Bosworth did not deign to 
reply. He turned again, sharply, to the prothonotary : 

"Mr. Gaylord," he said, "take the verdict." 

The prothonotary did as he was bidden : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, hearken unto your verdict 
as the court has it recorded. In the case wherein John 
Bradley is plaintiff, and the Malleson Manufacturing 
Company is defendant, you find for the defendant. 
And so say you all ? " 

The jurors nodded their heads. The Bradley case 
was at an end. 

"Mr. Duncan," said the judge to the court crier, 
" you mav adjourn court until ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning." 

The aged crier arose and droned out : 

" Hear ye ! Hear ye ! Hear ye ! The several 
courts ai*e now adjour/ed till to-morrow morning at 
ten o'clock." 

It was not until then that Barry Malleson fairly re- 
covered his breath. He and the rector had both arisen. 
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" Did you ever hear of such a thing ? " he asked. " The 
impertinence of the fellow ! To stand there and criti- 
cize the honorable judge to his face ! Why, he should 
have been fined for contempt of court, and imprisoned 
as well, without benefit of clergy too— no pun in- 
tended." 

" And none charged," replied the rector. " I'm not 
sure, though, but uiat the man was more than half 
right." 

"Why, Mr. Farrar!" exclaimed Barry; "my dear 
sir! If juries were permitted to take the law into 
their own hands, what would become of our republican 
institutions ? Where would be our guarantees of law 
and order? The next step in advancing civilization, 
sir, will be the complete abolition of the entire jury 
system." 

" Along with the obsolete form of democratic gov- 
ernment, i suppose," laughed the rector. 

" I am not prepared at this moment," replied Barry, 
" to go to that extreme ; but incidents of unblushing 
presumption, such as we have just witnessed, make one 
feel that some kind of a curb must be put on the lower 
and less intelligent classes, or they will become actually 
tyrannical." 

In the meantime the judge had left the bench. The 
court-room audience was shuffling noisily out. The 
jurors, who had just rendered their enforced verdict, 
found their hats, and all except No. 7 strolled down 
the aisle by twos and threes discussing the sudden end- 
ing of the case. The lawyer for the plaintiff gathered 
up his books and papers, thrust them into his green 
bag, and then stopped to consult with the plaintiff's 
wiie. Westgate and his client strolled across the bar 
enclosure to where Barry and the rector were standing. 

" Congratulations, old boy 1 " said Barry to the law- 
yer. " You did a fine piece of work ! " 

"Oh," replied Westgate carelessly, "the case was 
easy. The law was aU on our side." He turned to 
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the rector. " We are always glad to see you in court, 
Mr. Farrar." 

" The court-room is an extremely interesting place," 
replied the clergyman. 

^^More interesting than profitable, if one is a liti- 
gant," remarked Mr. Malleson. " I suppose, when the 
millennium comes, there will be no more litigation, 
Mr. Farrar ? " 

"No," replied the clergyman. ^*The voice of the 
lawyer will no longer be heard in the land, and we 
shall have a thousand years of peace." 

Barry laughed, but the others only smiled. 

" That's one on me," said Westgate. " Are you go- 
ing our way, Mr. Farrar ? Will you come along with 
us?" 

" No," replied the clergyman, " thank you I I want 
to stop and speak to Mrs. Bradley. A little consola- 
tion might n^ come amiss. She most be suffering 
severely from disappointment." 

"Good idea!" broke in Barry. "The woman is 
certainly to be pitied. No doubt she's the victim of 
bad advice. I've a great mind to stop and talk to her 
myself, and explain the law to her, and the attitude of 
our company in the matter. It may be that she's en- 
tirely ignorant and innocent" 

" Don't fool yourself, Barry," said Westgate. " She's 
no weakling. I know. She may possibly accept con- 
dolence from Mr. Farrar, but I'm mighty certsan she 
won't accept it from you." 

"There's no harm in trying, is there?" persisted 
Barry. "It would be extremely interesting and in- 
forming to hear the woman talk.'' 

Mr. Malleson turned to his son. 

" You let Mrs. Bradley alone," he said. " When she 
comes to her senses about this thing, and dismisses her 
shyster lawyer, we may do something for her ; not as 
a matter of ri^ht, but as a matter of grace." 

" Certainly!" replied Barry, "as a matter of grace. 
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That's the only CTound on which any of these people 
are entitled to he^ from any of us." 

In obedience to his father's injunction he refrained 
from approachinfi^ Mrs. Bradley. Nevertheless he cast 
a longing eye in ner direction and then, with apparent 
reluctance, followed his father and Westgate from the 
court-room. 

But the rector of Ohrist Church remained. This 
tragedy in law had stirred him deeply. From his 
broad, humanitarian point of view, while the letter of 
the law had doubtless been upheld, justice, at the same 
time, had been mocked. He had not said so to de- 
fendant's counsel, nor to the president of the defendant 
company. He histd not cared to get into a controversy 
with them. But he realized, as perhap no other spec- 
tator in the court-room had realized, how sharply and 
bitterly this unexpected termination of her year's 
struggle for justice had fallen on the soul of the 
woman who had borne the burden of the fight. His 

S[uiok sympathjr went out to her. The desire to com- 
ort her if possible, to help her if he could, was strong 
within him. 

Not that her disappointment was especially mani- 
fest. She did not snrink, nor gro\r pale, nor weep, 
when she heard the charge of the court which virtually 
sentenced her to a life of unrelieved poverty and toil. 
She did not, even now, as she stood talking quietly 
with counsel^ look like one who had just topplea from 
the pinnacle of hope to the pit of despair. Yet that 
she had done so there could be no doubt. 

As her lawyer turned away, both the rector and 
Juror No. 7 approached her. She turned her back on 
the rector, and held out her hand to the juror, smiling 
on him as she did so. 

" I don't know you by name," she said, " but I want 
to thank you for having the courage of your convic- 
tions. I'm told it's not often a juror dares do what 
you've done to-day." 
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The man was a little abashed as he replied : 

" Oh, that's all right ! I don't mind saying what I 
think to anybody. I wish I could have done some- 
thing for you, though. I wish the jury oould have got 
a chauce at that case." 

" So do I. But the judge couldn't afford to let you 
ffet a chance at it. He knew what you'd do with it. 
His rich friends would have been displeased. It was 
their money that elected him, wasn't it ? " 

" Well, 1 don't know about that. I guess he was 
elected fair enough. But, to my way of thinking, 
when it comes to doing justice, as between man and 
man, or man and corporation, twelve men are better 
able to decide than one, and if the law's different from 
that, then the law ought to be changed." 

" Oh," she said, " it doesn't matter much about the 
law, nor about what anybody's idea of justice is ; the 
important thing is that the rich must stay rich, and 
the poor must stay poor. It's the business of the 
lawyers and the judges to see that it's done. That's 
what they're paid lor. It would have set a bad 
example to the poor for my husband to have won his 
case. Some other poverty-stricken wretch mij^ht have 
tried by law to get a little of the justice that's due 
him. They've won their point, but maybe they've 
made a mistake, after all. Maybe Richard Malleson 
has sowed the wind. I believe he has. Not that 
John Bradley will ever be able to resent what's been 
done to him, but I will, and, as God lives, I'll do it ! " 

The clergyman, standing near by, could not see her 
face ; but her words came distinctly to his ears. Her 
voice rose slightljr toward the end, but it was not so 
much its pitch as its expression of fierce determination 
that moved and startled him. The juror, too, seemed 
to be somewhat awed by the woman's intensity, and 
waited a moment before answering her. Finally he 
said: 

^' I ain't so sure as you seem to be that the rich, and 
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those in power, are trying to keep the rest of us under 
their heels ; but I am sure that justice hasn't been done 
in your case, and if things like this keep on happening 
in our courts, something is going to drop in this country 
some day.'* 

"I believe you," she replied; "and when it does 
drop, I pray that the first man it hits will be the one 
who is responsible for— this." 

She turned, with a slight gesture, toward the un- 
observing and apparently unthinking clod in the wheel- 
chair. Her face, visible now to the rector, with its 
glowing eyes and parted lips, was a picture of subdued 
but vindictive anger. 

Apparently the juror thought it time to bring the 
conversation to an end, for he said : 

" Well, I must be going. I just stopped to say I 
wais sorry for you, and to say if I could help you any 
way I'd be glad to. My name is Samuel Major. I'm 
a wagon-maker. My shop is around on Mill Street." 

He held out his hand to her and she took it. 

" Thank you," she said, " for your sympathy and 
kindness, and for yoiir interference in our, behalf. It 
didn't amount to anything, of course ; it couldn't. 
But it showed where you stood, and that's what we 
want, nowadays, men who think, and who are not 
afraid to say what they think. Good-bye ! " 

" Good-bye ! " 

He hurried away, but turned back again to ask : 

"Are you going to take the case up to a higher 
court ? or haven't you decided about that yet ? ^' 

"^ I have decided," she replied. " I shall not take it. 
up. I'm done with law and lawyers, and trying to get 
justice through the courts. Hereafter I'll get it in my 
own way." 

It was not until the juror mentioned his name that 
the clergyman recognized him as an occasional at- 
tendant on the services at Christ Church. He had no 
pew nor sitting ; but his children went to the Sunday- 
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school, and the rector had called once or twice at the 
house, finding only the mother at home. So, as the 
man started toward the aisle, the clergyman intercepted 
him and shook hands with him. 

" I, also," he said, ** want to thank you for your 
conscientious courage, and for your sympathy with 
these disappointed people. I've been waitings to con- 
dole with Mrs. Bradley myself, although 1 am a 
stranger to her." 

« You'll find her pretty bitter." 

" So much the more need for sympathy." 

^^Yes, it won't come amiss. She's l>een hard hit, 
and it isn't right." 

" I believe you. That's one of the problems that 
you and I, together with the rest of the American 
people, have got to thresh out sooner or later : how 
to right soci^ wrongs without creating social calam- 
ities.'' 

" Well, I think you're giving us some pretty goo(i 
advice along that line. I've been once or twice to 
hear you preach lately, and it seems to me you're on 
the right track." 

" I hope so. Come again." 

" Thank you ! I intend to." 

The man went on down the aisle, and the rector 
walked back toward Mrs. Bradley. She had, in the 
meantime, been busying herself about her husband, 
buttoning his coat, putting his hat on his head, making 
him ready for the desolate journey home. The clergy- 
man approached her. 

"I am Mr. Farrar," he said, "rector of Christ 
Church." 

" Yes," she replied quietly, " I know who you are." 

"I have been deeply stirred by this case of yours. 
I want to give you my sympathy, and to talk with 
you about your husband ana yourself." 

" Thank you I I have no time to talk now. I must 
hurry home." 



\ 
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'^ Pardon me ! I'll not keep you. But I'll call on 
you, if I may, at your leisure." 
" I shall have no leisure." 
" Then at your convenience." 
" It will not be convenient." 
It was strange that the woman who had so elo- 

?[uently poured her grievance into the ears of the 
riendly juror should have become so suddenly taci- 
turn' and unapproachable. The clergyman could not 
understand it. But it was his business, as a servant 
of Christ, to break down barriers that separated him 
from human hearts, so he persisted. 

" Surely," he said, " you will not refuse to see me. 
I understand your disappointment. I realize vou^ 
suffering. I may be able to comfort you, possibly to 
help you. Give me the opportunity to try." 

She straightened up then, and faced him. 

" I don't want to be rude to you," she replied. " I 
have nothing against you. I've heard that you are 
well-intentioned toward men and women who work. 
But I have little use for preachers. They are hired 
by the rich, they associate with the rich, they are 
under the control of the rich. They have nothing in 
common with the class to which I belong, therefore 
they cannot help us. I am sure you can do no good, 
either to my husband or to me. I'd rather you 
wouldn't come." 

She turned again to her husband and began to tuck 
in the plaid robe that covered his lap. The clergyman 
stood, startled and speechless. This was the first time 
in his life that he had been arraigned in this manner. 
After a moment, however, he gathered his thoughts 
sufficiently to say : 

" I think you misjudge us, Mrs. Bradley. I know 
you misjudge me. ft is my effort to do the Master's 
will among all His people, rich or poor, humble or 
exalted." 

" Yes, that's what they all say. But they do dis- 
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criminate, and I don't see how they can help it, and 
hold their jobs. No, Pd rather you wouldn't come. I 
don't want to see you." 

" I hope this is not your final answer." 

" It is my final answer." 

But the tone of her voice was not unkind as she said 
it, and in her eyes there was no look of hostility. 

" Nevertheless," he replied, " I shall not lose sight of 
you. I shall keep you in mind, and — I shall pray for 
you." 

She laughed a little at that. 
. " You'd only waste your breath," she said. " John 
Bradley knows little about prayers, and I care less. If 
you want to be really kind to us you will simply let us 
alone and forget us.'' 

"I want to be really kind to vou, Mrs. Bradley; 
therefore I cannot forget you; but I will respect 
your wish and will not trouble you, unless Providence 
should put it in my way to render you a service which 
you will not resent." 

She took his proffered hand, but said nothing more 
to him. And wnen he had bidden ^ood-bye to the un- 
responsive paralytic in the wheel-chair, he turned and 
left the court-room. 

A tipstaff came up to help get John Bradley to the 
street. Through all the excitement of the closing hours 
of the trial the position of his body had not changed, 
nor had the expressionless stare oi his eyes. There 
had been no indication in his face that he realized, in 
any degree, the importance of the litigation of which 
he was the center, nor its sudden and disastrous termi- 
nation. Speechless, emotionless, unheeding and un- 
lovely, he bad sat the case through from the beginniDg 
with apparently no conception of its mining or its 
outcome. 

The tipstaff rolled the wheel-chair, with its human 
freight, down the aisle and into the hall, followed by 
Mary Bradley. 
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A janitor come into the room to sweep up the litter 
on the floor, and, as he swept, he hummed a plaintive 
ditty that had long been favored of him : 

'^ John Jif kins, he to court would go ; 
listen to the tale I tell ! 
His story it was full of woe ; 
His lawers fought, but the judge said no, 
That Jif kins hadn't a ghost of a show. 
And it ended there. Ah well ! 

Heigh-ho ! 
Jingle the court-house bell." 

The janitor finished his song and his task and de- 
parted. Silence fell on the big room, and the shadows 
of the waning day crept in and took, each one, its 
accustomed place. Darkness came, and, under its cover, 
ghosts of old and unnumbered tragedies, enacted through 
the years within the confines of the four gray waUs, 
came out to stride back and forth across the wide 
spaces, up and down the enclosure for the bar, and in 
and out among the vacant chairs of the jury box ; to 
ascend even to the sacred precinct of the bench, and 
stand grimly behind the chair from which white-robed 
Justice, with her bandaged eyes and well-poised scales, 
was supposed to listen to the cry of all who sought her 
aid. 
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CHAPTER II 

AN ACT OP CHARITY 

The rector of Christ Church did keep in mind, as he 
had said he would, the disappointed liti^nt in the 
Bradley case. He thought of her often. The picture 
of her crippled and mindless husband as he sat in his 
wheel-chair in the court-room, staring blankly into 
space, came not infrequently before his eyes. Nor did 
he, in any service in which he read the prayer " For a 
Person under Affliction," forget, while rc^in^ it, those 
two, who had in very truth been visited witn trouble 
and distress. But he respected the woman's wish. He 
did not call upon her, he did not seek, in any way, to 
cross her path. It is true that he made some inquiry 
concerning her, and learned something of her condition, 
of her grievance against society, and of her personal 
history. But of this last there was not much to learn. 
She had been a laborer's daughter ; she had become a 
laborer's wife. She had lost ner onlv child by death. 
She was now supporting her crippled nusband and her- 
self by the labor of her hands. She had moved, with 
limited activities, in a narrow world. It was not an 
unusual story. The only circumstance that lifted it 
out of the commonplace was the fact of the woman's 
exceptional beauty. It was true, also, that she was 
possessed of unusual mentality, and an education much 
better than that possessed by the wife of the average 
day-laborer, and these things set her somewhat apart 
from the other women of her social class. In all other 
respects there was nothing to distinguish her from 
them, many of whom, indeed, worked harder, and 
suffered more severe privations, than did she. 
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Yet the rector of Christ Church would not have been 
able, had he tried, to dismiss her and her affairs from 
his mind. One reason for this was that the Bradley 
case had aroused public interest, and had excited general 
comment. 

It had formed the basis for a new attack on the 
courts. Labor and socialistic organizations had passed 
resolutions concerning it. Sensational newspapers had 
criticized sharply the action of Judge Bosworth in 
giving binding instructions to the jury. Shallow- 
minded controversialists had argued hotly, pro and 
con, concerning the powers of the courts under the 
state and federal constitutions. Indeed the case bade 
fair to become a cause cdehre^ not only in professional 
circles, but throughout the entire community. Mary 
Bradley's face and figure had not before been un- 
known in the streets of the city. She was too beauti- 
.ful to pass unnoticed, even in the cheap and modest 
costume of a laborer's wife. But in these days she 
sel4om went beyond the confines of Factory Hill, the 
district in which she lived, that she did not become an ob- 
ject of notice and a subject of comment, both on account 
of her beauty and of her relation to the Bradley case. 

Another reason why the woman had not passed out 
of the rector's mind was that, since the trial, she had 
been twice to the services at Christ Church. She had 
occupied an inconspicuous seat, far in the rear, but, 
looking out over his congregation, his sharp eye had 
caught sight of her, and her presence there had brought 
him a peculiar sense of satisiaction. She had, on both 
occasions, escaped before he had had an opportunity 
to greet her, and he did not consider that the fact of 
her presence there warranted any intrusion on her by 
him at her home. 

The Reverend Mr. Farrar was not the only one who 
had noticed Mrs. Bradley at church. Many in his con- 
gregation had noted her presence, and had commented 
on it. On one occasion one of the church-wardens, 
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who had stationed himself in the vestibule, spoke to 
her pleasantly as she passed out ; but she barely noticed 
him, and he did not repeat his effort to extend to her 
the church's welcome. Barry Malleson was among 

' those who had seen her at church, and who was inter- 
ested in her presence there. Not that Barry was con- 
cerned about her reli^ous welfare, nor in the fact that 
her attendance added one more to the already large 
congregations. Religion and the propaganda of the 
Church had for him, as he himself said, ^'only an 
academic interest." He attended the morning services 
because it was the thing for a gentleman to do; be- 
cause the members of his family were devout worship- 
ers there; and because the best and most exclusive 
people in the city, the people with whom he associated, 
were regular attendants. 

It was not only at the church that he saw Mrs. 
Bradley ; he came upon her now and then on the street. 
And each additional time that he saw her the fact of 
her remarkable beauty became more deeply impressed 
upon his not unimpressionable mind. He could not 
forget her. She appeared to him f re(]^uently when she 
was not within the ranffe of his physical vision. Her 
countenance, her figure, her bearing ^and expression, the 

. look in her wonderful eyes, had become familiar te 
him, though he had seen her only casually, and less 
than a dozen times. It was not a case of romantic 
attraction, for, although Barry was five and thirty, un- 
married and unattached, the woman had a husband, 
such as he was, and Barry, despite his weaknesses, was 
clean-minded and sincere. He had had many affairs of 
the heart in his time; he had flitted from flower to 
flower; he had, after a way peculiarly his own, sug- 
gested marriage to more than one of the belles of the 
city, but none of those to whom he had thus spoken 
had taken him seriously ; and from each romantic mis- 
hap he had made rapid and complete recovery. Per- 
haps Ruth Tracy had been the one most desired by 
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him. She was handsome, brilliant, sympathetic, of 
aristocratic family, fitted to grace any man's home; 
moreover she was the superlative choice of his mother 
and sisters. But, whenever he approached the topic of 
matrimony], she parried his advances, complimented 
him on his good looks, his faultless attire, and his 
manly bearing. She never said anything about his 
mental capacity. And then, suddenly, along came Phil 
Westgate.^d,%ut from uilder his v^Vy eyi, captured 
the prize and bound her in golden chains of betrothal. 

So, Barry was free, heart-whole, ready for the next 
romantic adventure. If Mrs. Bradley nad also been 
free and heart-whole things might possibly have been 
different ; but, as it was, he gave strict obeaience to his 
father's injunction, issued in the court-room on a mem- 
orable day, and " let Mrs. Bradley alone.'* For, what- 
ever else he was, Barry Malleson was a gentleman. 

The Reverend Robert Farrar was seated at his break- 
fast-table one September morning, a month after the 
trial, reading his morninff paper. His three young 
children had already breakfasted, and the two older 
of them had been bundled off to school. His wife, 
sitting opposite to him, was still nibbling at her toast 
and sipping her coffee. In an obscure corner of the 
newspaper his eye fell upon a notice of the death of 
John Bradley. He had died from heart-failure, at the 
age of thirty-eiffht years. " He will be remembered," 
the article concluded, ^' as the unsuccessful litigant in 
the celebrated case of Bradley vs. The Malleson Manu- 
facturing Company." 

" I must ffo to her I " exclaimed Mr. Farrar, laying 
down his paper. ^ ^ 

"Go to whom?" was the not unnatural inquiry of 
his wife. 

" To Mrs. Bradley. I see here that her husband died 
yesterday afternoon. I believe his death lifts the bar of 
Ler prohibition, and opens the way to her conscience." 
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" Is she the woman who refused to let you call on 
her after she had had the lawsuit ? " 

" Yes, but I believe she will have a different mind 
toward me now. This last affliction, if it may be 
called such, should make her not only willing to see 
me, but should also make her susceptible to religious 
influence." 

Mrs. Farrar said nothing, but the look on her face 
indicated that it was still her belief, as it had been 
from the start, that a woman who would refuse to per- 
mit Mr. Farrar to call on her for purposes of pious 
consolation was c][uite outside the bounds of suscepti- 
bility to any religious influence, exerted under any con- 
ditions. She had great admiration, not only for her 
husband's intellectual force, but for his personal charm 
and persuasive power as well. She loved him, she be- 
lieved in him, she trusted him implicitly ; but she did 
not fully understand him. He trod in paths where she 
had neither the learning nor the ability to follow him ; 
neither the mental nor uie physical strength to share in 
the largeness of his thougnt, or in the intense appli- 
cation of that thought to the problems of his pastoral 
work. The most that she could do, and that she did 
faithfully, was to be a good wife and mother, to devote 
her spare time to the interests of the Church, and to 
find mild relaxation in the society of those people who, 
by reason of her birth and breeding, as well as of her 
position, welcomed her to their exclusive circles. 

"I wish," said the clergyman, expressing the con- 
tinuation of his thought, " that I miffht make an oppor- 
tunity for you to call on Mrs. Bradley. I believe that 
in her present misfortune she might be willinff to ac- 
cept the ministrations of a good woman of the Church." 

" Yes, dear. I will call on her if you wish it. Only 
I don't see how I could possibly have any influence on 
a woman who doesn't believe in the power of prayer. 
It seems so shocking to me." 

" I know. It is shocking. But I hope we shall find 
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her now in a better frame of mind. I am told that she 
is a very superior woman, and I am anxious to get her 
into the Church. If you could only manage to approach 
^her on some sort of social level. I beueve tnat the 
trouble with all of us Church people^ the reason why 
we don't reach people of the humbler kind, is that we 
don't make our spcial plane broad enough to take them 
in. We assume too much superiority. They don't like 
it, and I can't blame them. When we bring ourselves 
to meeting them on terms of social equality we shall 
get them to share with us our religious blessings, and 
I'm afraid not before." 

"Yes, dear." 

She felt that the conversation was already drifting 
beyond her easy comprehension, and that the only thing 
for her to do was to acquiesce. Yet, notwithstanding 
her respect for her husband's social theories, the depths 
of which she was never quite able to comprehend, she 
could not help a feeling of revolt at the idea of associ- 
ating, on terms of equabty, with people of the cruder if 
not the baser sort, with such a person, for instance, as 
Mary Bradley, who ignored religion, and who had 
flouted the rector of Christ Church. 

" And you know," added the rector, " she has been 
twice lately to our morning services." 

" I know, but that doesn't necessarily make her con- 
genial. Do you really mean, Robert, that we should 
treat these people — a person like Mrs. Bradley, for in- 
stance, — exactly as our equals ? " 

" Certainly 1 Why not ? Christ was no respecter of 
persons." 

" I know. And their husbands ? And their children 
the same as our own ? Should I, for instance, let Grace 
and Robbie play freely with the children on the street 
back of the rectory ? " 

" Those children are entitled to the benefit of the 
culture and good breeding of our own, and they can 
leam these things only by association." 
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" But, Robert, dear, suppose our children should learn 
things, from them that do not belong to culture and 
good breeding. As an example, Bobbie came home the 
other day with an awful word, and when I asked him 
where he had got it, he said he had learned it from the 
McBreen boy on the back street." 

" Then," said the rector, with an air of finality, " you 
should have seen the McBreen boy, and explained to 
him the naughtiness of the word, and requested him not 
to use it.'^ 

" So I did, and he replied that be had learned it from 
his father, and if his father had a right to use it he had, 
and he'd like to see any stuck-up preacher's wife stop 
him." 

The rector laughed a little, and rose from the table. 

" Oh, well," he said, " the principle holds good any- 
way. But we must apply it with judgment. We can 
spoil the best of our precepts by putting them into in- 
judicious practice. And you always reach the end of 
an argument, Alice, by the ad absurdum route." 

He looked at his watch and added : 

" I think I'll go up to Mrs. Bradley's this morning. 
My afternoon is full, and the sooner the call is made 
the better." 

But when he was ready to start, and had actually 
gotten to the hall-door, his wife called him back. 

"Robert, dear," she said, "don't you think Ruth 
Tracy could do much better than I on that visit to 
Mrs. Bradley ? I don't want to shirk any of the parish 
work, really I don't ; but she is so much better adapted 
than I am to — to that sort of thing, you know ; and 
she is so heartily in accord with your views on social 
equality and all that." 

" Well, perhaps ; we'll see. Don't let it bother you. 
Maybe we'll not get the opportunity to visit her any- 
way. I am only hoping that we shall." 

Jout he could not help thinking, as he went down the 
steps and out to the street, how much more efifectively , 
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his parish work could be done, especially his work 
among the poor, if only his wife were possessed of 
greater zeal, of greater ability, of greater sympathy 
with the unfortunate and with those on whom the hand 
of adversity had fallen heavily. And, in logical se- 
quence, his thought went on to consider what an ideal 
helpmate for a clergyman Ruth Tracy would be. She, 
indeed, had not only intellect and skill, not only the 
ability to manage successfully the social affairs of a 

Earish, not only a pious zeal for the work of the Church, 
ut also a broad sympathy for those who were in any 
kind of distress, and a charming personaUty that drew 
to her, irresistibly, all classes of people. Yet she was 
to marry a layman, Philip Westgate the lawyer, a ves- 
tryman of Christ Church, active in its business affairs ; 
but a non-communicant, who, apparently, had never 
been impressed with the necessity of subscribing to the 
creed, or of identifying himself, religiously, with the 
Church. It was a comforting thought to the rector, 
however, that in the event of Miss Tracy's marriage he 
would not necessarily lose her valued assistance as a 
helper in the parish work. 

Still, it was a pity that she was not to become a min- 
ister's wife. And with this thought fresh in his mind, 
as he turned the corner into Main Street, he ran plump 
into Westgate himself. The two men were going in 
the same direction and they walked on together. 

" I see," said the rector, " that John Bradley, against 
whom you obtained a verdict last month, died yester- 
day. I am ffoing up to call on his widow." 

" Indeed I " was the reply. " I hadn't heard of it ; but 
I'm not surprised. I was not aware, though, that the 
Bradleys were in any way connected with the parish." 

" They are not. They are not aflBliated with any re- 
ligious organization, so far as I can learn. That is one 
reason why I am going up there." 

Westgate looked at the rector a little doubtfully, but 
made no reply. 
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" I have seen Mrs. Bradley at our services once or 
twice of late," added the clergyman, " and it occurred 
to me that it might be an opportune time to tender to 
her the good offices of the Cnurch. It may also weU 
be that she is in need of material help." 

"That's possible. It's unfortunate that she didn't 
accept Mr. Malleson's offer at the time of the acci- 
dent." 

" What was his offer ? I hadn't heard of it." 

" I presume not. Few people have. It's popular to 
exploit the heartlessness of corporations, but there are 
not many who are willing to mention their deeds of 
generosity. Why, Mr. Malleson offered to pay all doc- 
tor's bills made or to be made in connection with Brad- 
ley's injury, and to make them a gift of fifteen hundred 
dollars besides. I considered that to be a very liberal 
offer, inasmuch as the company was not legally bound 
to pay them a penny." 

" And Mrs. Bradley rejected it ? " 

" Yes, she turned it down flat, and took up with 
Sheldr^ike — ^you know what kind of a lawyer he is — ^and 
Sheldrake brought suit for twenty-five thousand dollars 
damages — ^and lost his case, as I knew he would." 

" Why did Mrs. Bradley refuse your proposition ? " 

" Weil, in the first place, because she didn't consider 
the amount large enough ; but principally because we 
offered it as a gratuity. She would have no gifts. We 
must acknowl^ge an obligation, and make our payment 
on that account, or she would have nothing to do with 
us. That's the trouble with many of these people; 
they are too independent. They have no sense of pro- 
portion. They don't appreciate their true relation to 
society. They quarrel with their bread and butter 
when it comes to them as a benevolence, and they re- 
fuse charity on the ground that they should receive 
help as a matter of right and not as a matter of grace." 

" I am not sure but that thev are right, Westffate. 
A man is a man regardless of the accident of birm or 
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wealth ; and society owes to him something besides and 
better than charity. There is a feeling among the 
laboring classes that they are not gettmg their fair 
shai*e of the wealth which they help to produce ; and 
that, if they did get it, charity, as it is now known, 
would become obsolete. There would be no occasion 
for its exercise. I believe that they are more than half 
justified in that feeling. I can't blame them for re- 
fusing to accept as a gift that which they should have 
as a ri^ht. I am becoming convinced that if the King- 
dom oi Christ is ever to come on this earth it will only 
be when social and economic equality obtains among 
all men." 

^' Oh, that's socialism, Mr. Farrar. That's socialism 
pure and simple. I haven't time to discuss that subject 
with you this morning. You see we're here at my 
office building already. But come up to dinner some 
eveninff. Bnng Mrs. Farrar with you. Mother is 
especisQly fond of Mrs. Farrar — ^and we'll thresh the 
thing out. I'm prepared to demolish the doctrines of 
every socialist from Karl Marx to John Spargo." 

" Good ! I'll come. I'll bring Mrs. Farrar. I an- 
ticipate ah evening of real enjoyment." 

The two men shook hands and separated. But before 
the rector had gone two steps he turned and called to 
Westgate. 

" I don't want you to misunderstand me," he said, 
when they again met, " not even temporarily. While 
there are many things in the socialist pro{)a^nda that 
appeal to me stron^y, I do not swallow it m toto. I 
do not go much farther than the acceptance of the 
theory of social and economic equality of which I spoke. 
And there are some doctrines advocated bv socialist 
leaders and writers with which I am entirely at Vari- 
ance." 

" How about the theory that the marriage tie should 
be freely dissolved at the will of the parties ? " asked 
Westgate. 
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" That theory is abhorrent to' me," replied the min- 
ister. " I stand squarely with my Church on all matters 
relating to marriage ; as I do on all other matters con- 
cerning which the Church has made any pronounce- 
ment. '° 

"That's comforting, at least," replied Westgate, 
smiling. "I suppose, however, that you accept the 
Marxian theory of surplus values ? " 

" I believe the principle is sound." 

" And the economic interpretation of history ? " 

" No. I am not ready to assent fully to that doctrine. 
It approaches too closely to the border of materialism 
to suit me. It is possible, however, that I do not com- 
pletely understand it." 

" Well, I believe, when we have gone over the whole 
subject, that we shall find ourselves in accord on many 
things. It's a fascinating theme, but neither of us has 
time to discuss it at len^h this morning. There is 
something, however, that I've been wanting to say to 
you for a long wliile, and it comes in here so exceed- 
ingly apropos that I'm greatly tempted to say it now." 

"Do so, by all means. 

" Thank you I I suppose it's somewhat presumptuous 
for me, a non-communicant, even to appear to criticize 
the minister ; but your sermons, especially of late, have 
seemed to some of us to savor of an attack on wealth ; 
and you know that isn't a particularly popular attitude 
for you to assume toward the congregation to which 
you preach." 

"Not an attack on wealth, Mr. Westgate, but on 
the prevailing methods of the use and distribution of 
wealth." 

" It amounts to the same thing." 

" By no means 1 I shall try to convince you when 
we have that discussion. I don't think you understand 
the real meaning of the gospel which I am trying to 
preach. It is not a gospel of destruction, but of re- 
generation. And in my judgment the hearts of the 
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rich lieed regenerating as much as do the consciences of 
the poor." 

" And I don't think you understand the real meaning 
of the suggestion which I am trying to give you. You 
may call it a warning if you choose. It is not offered 
by wav of criticism or complaint. The point is simply 
this : that you have a good many rich men m your church, 
and they give freely toward its support. You cannot 
afford to antagonize them unnecessarily." 

^' I know what you mean, and I appreciate the point 
you make. It is not a new one to me. I have con- 
sidered it many times. I have thought the thing out 
carefully and prayerfully, and I have determinSi to 
preach the gospel of Christ as I think He would pr^ch 
It if He were on earth to-day. I can do no less and 
square myself with my own conscience." 

" But a clergyman should be politic as well as con- 
scientious. I remember that the apostles were instructed 
to be ^ wise as serpents ' as well as ' harmless as doves.' 
Well, we can't settle it on the street corner, that's sure. 
We'll have to broaden our discussion to take in this 
branch of the subject, and occupy two evenings with it 
instead of one. So come soon ! " 

They again separated, but it was Westgate this time 
who called the clergyman back. 

" By the way," he said, " you are going up to see 
Mrs. Bradley?" 

« Yes.*' 

" Well, if you should find her in distress, economical 
distress, I mean, I am very sure that Mr, Malleson 
would be glad to contribute something toward her re- 
lief — two or three hundred dollars maybe ; enough to 
pay funeral expenses and a little over. He harbors no 
resentment against her on account of the suit. He lays 
all that up against Sheldrake. Indeed, if the woman 
is suffering for necessaries, I should be glad to make a 
modest contribution myself." 

" Thank you ! I'll find out. But the impression that 
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I have of her is that she would be more likely to resent 
than to accept any gratuity from either Mr. Malleson 
or you. Nevertheless, I will keep your ofifer in mind, 
and I will present it to her if it should appear to be 
desirable to do so." 

" Thank you I " 

The rector again turned away, but he did not get to 
Factory Hill that morning, ^fore he had gone two 
blocks from Westgate's office a parishioner came hurry- 
ing after him and besought him to go to see a sick e^irl 
living in another suburb of the city, a girl who felt that 
she could not close her eyes to the scenes of earth until 
she had bared her soul to the rector of Christ Church. 
So he went to her. 

The Reverend Mr. Farrar was not the only one who 
discovered in the morning paper a notice of John 
Bradley's death. Barry Malleson came upon it acci- 
dentally, as he came upon most other thmgs of any 
moment, and it at once aroused his deep interest. He 
was at his desk in the president's office at the factory, 
where he could be found practically every working daj 
during office hours. His name appeared in the list of 
officers of the Malleson Manufacturing Company as 
vice-president. Some one said that it did no harm, 
and it tickled Barry's vanity. His salary was quite 
satisfactory. His duties were not accurately defined, 
although they appeared to consist largely in obeying 
the president's will, as a matter of fact, and of sustain- 
ing the burden of the conduct of the company's affairs 
as a matter of personal belief. His father would have 
found it difficult to get along without him. He would 
have found it impossible to get along without his father. 
That Barry had his uses there can be no possible doubt. 
He was replete with suggestion, and that his sug- 
gestions were rarelv acted upon never deterred nor 
oifcouraged him. &e had a suggestion to make this 
morning in connection with John Bradley's death. It 
came into his mind simultaneously with the reading of 
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the death notice. He turned toward the man sitting 
at the desk across the room. 

"Father," he said, "the time has come when we 
should do something for Mrs. Bradley." 

The president of the Malleson Manufacturing Com- 
pany did not look up from the work on which ne was 
engaged, but he replied with a question : 

" How's that ? " 

" Her husband died yesterday." 

" Whose husband ? '^ 

" Mrs. Bradley's. The man against whom we won 
the suit. I shouldn't wonder if she might be finan- 
cially .embarrassed. It would be a fine opportunity to 
show that there is at least one corporation that lias a 
soul." 

The president was looking up from his papers now ; 
hard-eyed, square-jawed, smooth-shaven, immaculate. 

" We have no right to give away our stockholders' 
money," he said shortly. 

" I know, father ; but this is a case where we can 
afford to overstep the limits a little and be generous. 
Personally, and as vice-president of the company, I 
would recommend that a small gratuity be given to the 
woman on account of her husband's death. We have 
done as much when other employees have died." 

^^ But the others did not brmg suit against us." 

" Well, she has no suit pending against us now. She 
refused to let Sheldrake take tne case up to a higher 
court, or even to move for a new trial. I understand 
she told him she never wanted to see his face again. 
And Westgate said the other day that it was too late 
for her to do anything more, even if she should change 
her mind about it." 

The president mused for a moment before replying. 
Finally he said : 

" As the woman seems to have come^ to her senses, 
and is probably in need, I suppose we mi^ht do as we 
have done in other cases. I never laid we blame for 
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the suit on her, anyway. It was that ambulance-chaser 
of a lawyer that put her up to it." 

"That's very true, father. What shall we give 
her ? " 

" Let's see ! What did we give McAndrew's widow 
when he died ? " 

" Two hundred and fifty dollars. 1 know because I 
took the check to her myself, and she was so grateful 
she tried to kiss me. Gad ! " 

Barrv felt cold shivers running over him now as he 
recalled his narrow escape from the proposed osculatory 
embrace of the unattractive and slatternly but grateful 
widow of the deoea^ workineman. ^ ^ 

Mr. Malleson's eyes twinkled mischievously. 

" I remember the circumstance," he said, and added : 
" Perhaps Mrs. Bradley will be similarly grateful." 

Barr/leaned back L his chair and iLt his hands 
into his pockets. 

" Well," he said, contemplatively, and in all serious- 
ness, " I would think twice before declining a favor of 
that kind from Mrs. Bradley. She's a remarkably 
attractive woman." 

The president did not dwell further on the subject. 
It may have been because of its incongruity ; it may 
have been because of some undefined feeling of fore- 
boding that crossed his mind at that moment. 

" lou may ask Page," he said, " to draw her a check 
for two hundred and fifty dollars. Tell him to run it 
thrdhgh the expense account, and to put in the voucher 
a statement that it is received by Mrs. Bradley as a 
gratuity from this company." 

" Yes, sir." 

Barry rose with unusual alacrity, but before he 
reached the door his father called to him : 

" A-^Barry ! Suppose you tell Page to make that 
four hundred instead of two fifty. There have been 
special hardship in this case, and the woman is un- 
doubtedly capaole of using the money judiciously." 
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" Yes, father. I, myself, was just about to recom- 
mend four hundred dollars. I think she can put the 
money to good use." 

A little later Barry returned to the president's room 
with Page, the treasurer, who brought with him a check 
and a voucher, both of which he handed to Mr. Malleson. 
The president examined the voucher carefully, signed 
the check, and handed the papers back to Pa^e. 

^^ Shall I send a special messenger up with them ? " 
asked the treasurer. 

" I'll take them to her myself," said Barry promptly. 

Page turned to him with a smile. 

" Hunting for a repetition of that experience with 
the Widow McAndrew, are you ? " he asked. 

Barry's experience with the Widow McAndrew was 
one of the standing jokes among the office force of the 
company. 

" bon't mention it," said Barry. " It gives me a 
chill now to think of it. You Imow I'm rather fas- 
tidious. Page, rather fastidious. And the woman 
wasn't what you might call personally neat, and she'd 
been crying, and her hair wasn't combed, and she cer- 
tainly weigned not less than two hundred — no discov- 
erable waist-line, you know ; and when I saw her bear- 
ing do'virn on me " 

The two men passed out of the room and closed the 
door behind them, Barry continuing with the relation 
of his oft-repeated story of the Widow McAndrew 's 
gratitude. 

In the meantime the president of the conipany had 
plunged again into the work on his desk. But when 
the door closed on Barry and Page he looked up, laid 
down his pen, rose and walked over to one of the win- 
dows and stood for many minutes looking out into the 
plaza on which his factory buildings fronted, and up the 
narrow street that led toward the heart of the city. 
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IN THE PRESENCE OF DEATH 

' It was not untU the afternoon of the day that he met 
Westgate on the street that the Reverend Mr. Farrar 
was able to go to Factory Hill. It was a suburban 
residence district, tenanted mostly by day-laborers and 
their families. It lay about two miles from the center 
of the city, on an elevated plateau overlooking the 

Elant of the Malleson Manufacturing Company. The 
ouses in the neighborhood were all small and unpre- 
tentious, and some of them were shabbv and ill-kept. 
But the house that Mary Bradley occupied, small as it 
was, gave evidence of being well cared for by its tenant. 
The rector had no difficulty in finding it. Every one 
about there knew where Mrs. Bradley lived. He 
knocked at the crape-decorated door, and the mistress 
of the house, herself, opened it. When she saw who 
was standing there her face clouded. A visit from a 
clergyman was neither expected nor desired. But she 
felt that she could not afford to be remiss in hospital- 
ity, even to an unwelcome guest. So she invited him 
to come in. It was the living-room that he entered. 
From behind a closed door to the rear subdued sounds 
proceeded as though some one were working in the 
kitchen. Beyond another door, half opened, the rector 
cauffht a glimpse of a prone human body, covered over 
with a sheet. Otherwise Mary Bradley was alone. 
She made no pretense of being glad to see her visitor, 
but she set a chair for him, and waited until he should 
disclose his errand. And, now that he was here, he 
was at a loss to know just what he should say. He 
felt that this woman would resent any formal expres- 
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sion of sympathy, any meaningless platitudes, any pious 
attempt at consolation. So ne compromised with his 
true errand by inquiring into the particulars of John 
Bradley's death. There was not much for her to tell. 
He had failed, steadily, since the time of the trial. On 
the afternoon before, his heart had refused to perform 
its proper function, and all was soon over. She told it 
very briefly and concisely. 

" And the funeral, Mrs. Bradley ? " 

" It will be to-morrow afternoon." 

The rector thought it possible that she might ask 
him to come and read at least a prayer ; but she made 
no suggestion of the kind. He attempted to draw her 
into conversation concerning herself, but she was reti- 
cent. She was not discourteous, but she was totally 
unresponsive. Finally, failing to approach the subject 
by degrees, he said to her abruptly : 

" I owe you an apology for coming here after you 
had declined to receive me ; but I felt that, under 
changed conditions, a visit from me might not be 
wholly unwelcome. So I have run the risk of trespass- 
ing on your forbearance." 

She made no reply, and he went on : 

" I have thougnt very often of you, and," with a 
glance in the direction of the half-opened door, " of 
your unfortunate husband. I have many times wanted 
to give you such comfort as I could, such consolation 
as the Church offers to those in distress." 

" Thank you ! " she replied ; " but I have stood in no 
particular need of comfort; and I'm very sure the 
Church has nothing to offer me, in the way of conso- 
lation, that would be of the slightest benefit to me." 

This was not very encouraging, but the rector of 
Christ Church was not easily dismayed. 

"Even so," he said, " you might still wish, or might 
be willing, to have me, as a mmister, take part in the 
funeral service. I should esteem it a privilege to do 
tliat, with your permission." 
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" No," she replied, " I can't permit it. I appreciate 
your offer, but I don't care to have the Church inter- 
ested in my husband's funeral." 

" Why not, Mrs. Bradley ? " 

She looked at him steadily for a moment before 
replying. Then ^he answered his question by asking 
another. 

*' What did the Church ever do for John Bradley in 
his lifetime that it should concern itself now about the 
burial of his body ? " 

He, too, paused for a moment before replying. Then 
he said: 

" The Church did all for John Bradley that he would 
permit her to do. Her doors were always open to him. 
She urged him, in countless ways, to partake of the con- 
solations of religion under her auspices and protection. 
I, as a minister of Christ, may have been remiss in the 
performance of my duty ; doubtless I have been, but 
the Church has never been derelict in the performance 
of hers, and she remains always the same." 

She hastened to defend him a^inst himself. 

" You haven't been remiss," sne declared. " You've 
done what you've considered your duty as far as you've 
been permitted to do it. I've nothing against you. 
You're better than your Church. I've heard other 
people say that. I've been once or twice to hear you 

f reach. 1 may go agetin. I like what you say. feut 
've no use for the Church. I judge the Church by 
the people who support it and manage it. And I don't 
care for the people who support and manage your 
church and sit in most of the pews." 
" Why not, Mrs. Bradley ? " 

" Because they are rich and look down on us. They 
hire us and pay us our wa^es ; they dole out a little 
charity when we are in hard luck, but they would con- 
sider it a disgrace to associate with us on any kind of 
terms of equality. They don't regard us as human 
beings with the same right that they have to live com- 
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f ortably and be happy. If their religion teaches them 
that, if their Church permits it, I don't want any of 
their religion, nor anything to do with their Church." 

If he had succeeded in nothing else, he had at least 
succeeded in drawing her out, and in leading her to give 
expression to her grievance. But she had attacked the 
Church in a vulnerable spot, and it was his duty as a 
priest to defend the institution and its people. 

" I believe," he said, " that you unwittingly do the 
men and women of Christ Church an injustice. There 
are many of them who are rich, it is true. But there 
are many of these who have warm hearts and a keen 
sense of human justice. You know there are such 
persons as Christian capitalists." 

" Yes, I know. There," pointing to the body in the 
next room, " Ues one of their victims. John Bradley 
was killed by Christian capitalists." 

" MrQ. Bradley, you are severe and unjust." 

" Am I ? Let me tell you." She did not resent his 
reproof. She was perfectly calm ; she was even smil- 
ing. But she wanted now to be heard. " Two years 
ago my husband worked in the Brookside factory, two 
miles down the river. You know thie place. The 
company rented all the houses to its men. We had to 
take what they gave us ; a miserable, dilapidated shack 
on the edge of a stagnant pond. My little girl took 
sick and pined away and the doctor said we ought not 
to keep her in such a place. When we thought she 
would die my husband went to the manager of the mills 
— he's a shining light in the Church ; not your church, 
but that doesn't matter — and begged him, for the sake 
of the child, to give us a better house to live in. He 
told my husband that if he was not satisfied with the 
house the company had provided for him he was at 
liberty to quit his job ; that his place could be filled in 
three hours' time. Well, John did quit his job, and 
found work here at the Malleson. But it was too late 
— ^to save— my baby's life." 
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She paused, and a mist came over her eyes. For a 
moment the imperishable mother-love dominated her 
soul and silencea her tongue. 

"That was very sad," said the rector. 

She repeated nis words. "That was very sad." 
After a ^loment she continued : " They gave John a 
good enough place at the Malleson, as good wages as 
any skilled workman gets ; they drove him and bullied 
him as they do all of his kind — ^you know they are 
mere slaves, these factory workmen — and one day they 
put him into a cage, and some one there dropped him 
into a pit. When they took him out — well, ne mi^ht 
better have been dead. You know; you saw him. 
Mr. Malleson sent a messenger to me with a paltry sum. 
I must accept it, not as compensation, but as a gift. 
And I must release all claims for damages. Naturally, 
I refused. I employed an attorney to bring suit and 
get what was justly due us. Mr. Malleson, he's a pillar 
m your church, fought our claim with every weapon at 
his command. Mr. Westgate, his lawyer, a member of 
your vestry, set all of his wits to work to deprive us of 
our rights. But we would have won out against all of 
them if it hadn't been that the judge on the bench, also 
a member, I believe, of your vestry, refused at the last 
minute to let the jury pass upon the case, and decided 
it himself, in favor of the Mallesons. I'm not a 
lawyer ; I don't know how it was done ; perhaps you 
do. I only know that it was cruel and horribly unjust. 
Mr. Farrar, do you wonder that with these shining ex- 
amples of your religion before me, and with two dead 
victims of j^our Christian capitalists to mourn over, I 
am not falling over myself in my haste to get into your 
Church ? " 

She turned her piercing eyes away from the min- 
ister's face, to let them rest for a moment on the rigid, 
sheet-covered figure lying in the next room. Her 
cheeks were aglow, her breast was heaving, she had 
spoken from the fulness of a bitter heart. And the 
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rector of Christ Church could not answer her. She 
used a kind of concrete logic that he was not prepared 
at that moment to refute. The best he could do was 
to try to postpone the issue. 

" I shall not argue this out with you to-day," he said. 
" I feel that you are entirely wrong in your estimate of 
religion and the Church, and some day, when the 
severity of your aflliction has passed, I want to come 
again and talk with you. In the meantime will you 
not reconsider your refusal to recognize the Church in 
the matter of the burial of your husband ? " 

"Why should I reconsider it? The Church has 
never recognized me. It never recognized John Brad- 
ley. Doling out charity is not recognition ; inviting 
the poor to come and sit in the rear pews of your church 
is not recognition. Oh, I tell vou, Mr. Farrar, I don't 
want charity from your Church people, nor sympathy, 
nor a chance to crowd in to your services ; what I want 
is plain human justice, with a right to live comfortably 
and be decent and happy. And when they begin to 
give that to me, I'll b^n to have some regara for 
their Church." 

It was entirely plain to the rector that he could ac- 
complish no religious purpose with this woman at this 
time, and he rose to go. 

" I am sorry," he said, " for I really wanted to help 
you. I hope you believe that at any rate." 

She rose in her turn. " I believe it," she said. 

" And that my Master in heaven has compassion on 
you." 

" I'll believe that when He repudiates the conduct 
toward me of most of His followers here." 

It was her parting shot. He did not reply to it, 
but he held out his hand to bid her good-bye. She 
took it with no reluctance. 

" Please understand," she said, " that my grievance 
is not against you personally. I believe you are good 
and conscientious." 
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" Thank you ! " 

The hum of an automobile came in to them from the 
street. The car had evidently stopped in front of Mrs. 
Bradley's premises. The next minute a knock was 
heard at her door. She went and opened it. Barry 
Malleson stood there, smiling. 

" Mrs. Bradley, I believe ? *' he said. 
' " I am Mrs. Bradley." 

"And I am Barry Malleson, vice-president of the 
Malleson Manufacturing Company." 

"Yes?" 

She stood in the doorway and he stood on the step. 
The door opened directly into the sitting-room where 
the Reverend Mr. Farrar was standing, ready to leave 
the house. Mrs. Bradley made no move, nor did she 
invite the vice-president of the Malleson Manufactur- 
ing Company to enter. He stood for a moment, ex- 
pectantly, and then asked : 

" May I come in, Mrs. Bradley ? I am here on an 
important errand." 

" Certainly I " she moved aside, and he entered. His 
eyes fell upon the rector. 

" Why, Farrar I " he exclaimed, " this is certainly a 
surprise ; I may say a most agreeable surprise." 

" Thank you I " replied the minister. " I have been 
making a call of condolence on Mrs. Bradley. I am 
just ffoing." 

" Don't go on my account. In fact I'd rather you 
would stay. I want you to hear what a soulless cor- 
poration is going to do for a destitute widow." 

It occurred to the rector that he had forgotten to in- 
quire concerninff Mrs. Bradley's physical needs, or to 
sound her on Westgate's generous proposition. It was 
evident that Barry was about to relieve him so far as 
any tender of charity was concerned ; but he had no 
mind to stay and hear the vice-president of the Malle- 
son Manufacturing Company blunder tactlessly through 
an offer that was certain to be resented and refused. 
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" Thank you ! " he said, " but I have important mat- 
ters to attend to in the city, and, with Mrs. Bradley's 
permission, I will go." 

She had stood there listening, a suspicion of a smile 
shaping itself on the full and peri^ectly curved lips, a 
peculiar gleam in her dark eyes over which the lids 
were now partly drooping. She turned to the rector. 

"Pd ratner you would stay," she said. "I, also, 
want you to. hear what this gentleman has to say." 

" If you wish it, certainly ! " He placed a chair for 
her, and they all seated themselves. 

" That's very kind of you, Farrar, I'm sure," said 
Barry. He removed his gloves, and drew a long en- 
velope from an inner pocket of his coat. Holding the 
envelope in his hand he continued : 

"I have here, Mrs. Bradley, an evidence of the 

fenerosity and good will toward you of the Malleson 
[anufacturin^ Company of which I have the honor to 
be vice-president. The company recognizes the fact 
that at the time of the injuries which resulted in his 
death, your husband was in the employ of our com- 

fany, and that through no fault of ours, and I presume 
may safely say, through no fault of his, the accident 
happened which " 

Barry suddenly stopped. He had caught sight, for 
the first time, of the sheeted and recumbent figure in 
the adjoining room. From a child he had had an un- 
reasoning fear of dead bodies, and a dread of all the 
physical conditions and changes which the passing of 
life implies. The vision of death which confronted 
him stopped his flow of speech, and sent to the roots of 
his hair that chilly creepmess that strikes into the flesh 
when things dreaded and feared are suddenly seen. 
His wide eyes were fixed on the repellent object in the 
next room, and it was apparent that he was powerless 
to turn them away, for he said to the rector without 
looking at him : 

" A — Farrar, would you mind closing that door ? " 
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But the widow herself arose and went to the door 
and closed it tightly. When she resumed her seat, the 
smile o^ her lips was a trifle more pronounced, and the 
strange light in her eyes glimmered more noticeably. 

" You know," said Barry, " a dead body always gets 
on my nerves, whether it's a horse or a dog or a man. 
I can't abide the sight of any of them. Wdl, as I was 
saying when we were interrupted — let. me see ! what 
was 1 saying ? " 

" You were speaking," said the widow, " of the gen- 
ero^i^ of your company." 

" 1 es," continued Barry, " the— the generosity of 
my company." He paused again. The untoward in- 
cident seemed to have quite broken the continuity of 
his thought. 

''You know, Mrs. Bradley," he went on after a 
moment, " the company doesn't owe you anything." 

" No," she replied, " the obligation is quite on the 
other side. I owe your company something which I 
shall some day try to repay — with interest." 

Witless and unseeing, he blundered on: "Don't 
mention it, my good woman. Our company bears no 
resentment. In fact we have decided, on my recom- 
mendation as vice-president, to treat jou as generously 
as we do widows oi our employees with whom we have 
had no quarrel." 

'' And who have not imagined that they had rights 
which your company was bound to respect," said the 
widow. 

" Exactly,'' replied Barrjr. " Who have not harassed 
us with ridiculous lawsmts, which they could never 
hope to win." 

" I trust," said the widow, " that you will pardon me 
for that presumption. I didn't know, really, how ri- 
diculous and unreasonable my lawsuit was until the 
judge informed me from the bench." 

" JN^o, I suppose not. But when you learned, by ju- 
dicial pronouncement, in what a false position you Imd 
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been placed, you discharged your lawyer and dropped 
the case. That was very wise and proper. And, in 
view of that fact, we Imve decided to be especially 
liberal toward yoiL We— we have usually paid to — 
to " 

Whether his nerves had been unstrung by the sight 
of the death chamber, or whether his senses were being 
dulled by the fascination of magnetic eyes, of perfect, 
parted lips disclosing white and even teeth, of a femi- 
nine charm which appealed to him irresistibly ; what- 
ever may have been the cause, he had lost his easy 
loquacity and was stumbling along in a manner most 
unusual for him. 

" We have generally paid," he repeated, " to widows 

" Victims," she suggested. 

" Yes ; of victims of— of their own carelessness and 
lack of brains, — always as a gift — a gift pure and 
simple, you know — the sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars." 

" I understand," she said. " A pure and simple gift." 

"Exactly." 

"And a very munificent ffift, considering the low 
social grade and primitive habits and general unworth- 
iness of those who usually receive it." Stupid that he 
was, or stupefied, he did not come within a thousand 
miles of piercing the thin veil of her sarcasm. 

" Very true," he replied. " But we recognize the 
fact that there have been peculiar hardships surround- 
ing your case, and we desire to treat — ^you with still 
greater munificence." 

" How extremely kind and considerate to an unfortu- 
nate victim of — circumstances." 

" Yes ; it is our purpose to be kind and considerate. 
Therefore we have decided — and as vice-president of 
the company I recommended the action — we have de- 
cided to make you a gift of four hundred dollars." 

She lif tod b^r hsmcSi as if in delighted astonishment. 
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" How extraordinary ! " she exclaimed. " You over- 
whelm me by your liberality. Are you quite sure it 
won't interfere with paying dividend^, or salaries, or 
anything like that ? " 

**Not — not at all, Mrs. Bradley." But he looked, 
for the first time during the interview, a bit uncertain, 
as if he had a dim sense of something, somewhere, not 
being exactlv right. 

During: all this time the rector had sat without open- 
ing his Tips. There had been no occasion for him to 
speak. With ever-growing astonishment he had watched 
^arry paving his own path to sure disaster. With 
ever-growing apprehension he had watched the rising 
tide of indignation in the woman's breast. Could it be 
possible that the fellow sitting there was so dim of 
vision, so witless in intellect, that he could not see the 
gathering thunder-clouds in her face, the gleam of light- 
ning in her half- veiled eyes ; could not realize that a 
storm, the fury of which would be terrible beyond be- 
lief, was about to break on his unprotected head ? But 
the rector of Christ Church knew what was coming, if 
Barry did not, and he knew that the moment for the 
cataclysm had about arrived. He moved uneasily in 
his chair, and his movement attracted the widow's 
attention. She turned her eyes on him. 

" We are keeping you," she said, " without cause. 
You need not wait any longer. I know what the situ- 
ation is, and I can handle it without help. Thank you 
for staying as long as you have." 

She rose and held out her hand to him. He took it, 
but he said : 

" I can stay still longer if " 

She interrupted him : 

" It is not at all necessary. Indeed, I would prefer 
that you should go now." 

It was plain to the rector that she did not care to 
have him witness her outburst of wrath when it should 
come. Yet he was not quite satisfied to go and leave 
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Barry alone with her, ansuspecting and unprotected. 
It seemed a bit cowardly on his part, much as he might 
dread to see the hurricane. He half hoped that Barry 
would say something that would make it necessary for 
him to remain. But Barry said nothing of the kind. 
He simply shook hands and remarked that he would 
doubtless overtake the minister on the way back, and 
added that his errand was about done anyway, with 
the exception of handing Mrs. Bradley the check and 
getting her signature to the voucher, and he was sure 
that tnat could be done without ministerial help. In- 
deed, in his own mind, he was rather pleased than 
otherwise at the prospect of being alone for a few 
minutes with this remarkable woman, even with the 
stark body of her dead husband lying grimly in the 
next room. 

So the Reverend Mr. Farrar went his way. The 
door closed behind him, and Mrs. Bradley and Barry 
turned back into the room, but they did not resume 
their seats. He lifted the flap of the envelope which 
he still held in his hand, and drew forth a check and a 
voucher. 

' " If you will kindly sign this receipt," he said, " I will 
hand you the checlL I brought my fountain pen with 
me. 1 didn't know how you might be fixed here for 
writing materials." 

" Tmit was very thoughtful of you," she remarked. 

She took the check and looked at it carefully. 

" And is this," she asked, " ^our father's si£;nature ? " 

" Yes. I sign checks only m his absence.''^ 

**' And — mi^t I keep this as a souvenir ? He is such 
a great and good man.^' 

" Why, you have to give up the check, you know, 
when you get your money." 

" Indeed ! How unfortunate ! " 

She took the voucher and examined it in its turn. 

^^ And do I sign this ? " she asked. 

" Yes, if you please." 
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" Oh ! I see," still looking at the paper, " that I re- 
ceive the four hundred dollars as a gift.'' 

" Yes, purely as a gift." 

" Ah ! Couldn't you put in somewhere how unde- 
servhiff I am of it, and how grateful I am to get it ? " 

"Why, that's not necessary, Mrs. Bradley. We — 
we take all those things for granted, you know." 

" Oh I And this says al^ that 1 release all claim 
for damages." 

"Yes. We thought it best to put that in. You 
never can tell what may happen." 

"I see ! Don't you think that it ought also to say 
that I acknowledge my un worthiness and inferiority, 
and yield up my self-respect, and recognize my own 
deplorable social condition ? Don't you r " 

He did not reply. It was dawning on him at last 
that she had been trying to pierce him with shafts of 
ridicule. Now her manner was changing from gentle 
raillery into that of biting and open sarcasm. She 
threw the papers down on the table m front of him and 
backed away. She stood erect and dignified. Her 
eyes, widely open now, were luminous with wrath. 
Her lips were parted still, but not in smiles. The 
gleam of her white teeth was ominous. She was like 
a splendid leopard, not crouching, but ready to seize 
upon her prey. It would seem that only a fool could 
have been unaware of his peril. Yet Barry Malleson 
stood there, vaguely wondering why she si^ould have 
grown suddenly sarcastic, and whether it was possible 
that she was about, after all, to decline the gratuity 
that he had offered to her. Of the fierce wrath that 
lay back of her piercing eyes, ready to fiash in hot 
words from her tongue, he had no conception. Per- 
haps it was well that he had none. Heaven is often 
kind, in that way, to the mentally unfortunate. 

But she was not quite ready for the leap. There 
was one thing to be settled first. 

" Bichard Malleson," she said, " has sent you with a 
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message to me. ^111 you, in turn, kindly take a mes- 
sage from me to Bichard Malleson ? " 

"With — with pleasure, Mrs. Bradley." But he 
spoke hesitatingly. There was a ring in her voice, a 
certain rising inflection that gave him a sense of un- 
easiness. It seemed to sound a vague alarm. 

"Thank you! It is very appropriate to send the 
message by you, because, I believe, you are his son." 

" Very true. I am his son." 

His eyes were fixed on hers in open, frank, involun- 
tary admiration. She saw his soul as plainly as though 
it had lain mapped and lettered before her. 

" You— are — his son," she repeated slowly. 

The lids again half veiled her eyes. The hard lines on 
her lips relaxed. She put her hand up against her 
heart as though she were stifled by some sudden and 
overwhelming emotion. A chair stood by her and she 
dropped into it and be^n to pass her fingers absent- 
mindedly across her forehead. 

Barry was alarmed. He had noticed the quickened 
breathing, and the sudden pallor that had come into 
her face, and he feared that she was ill. 

" Shall I call some one ? " he said. 

" Thank you, no. It was just a passing weakness. 
I've been on my feet a good deal and lost a ^ood deal 
of sleep lately. Won't you please be seated ? " 

" No, I guess not. I won't trespass any longer on 
your time and strength. If you'll sign this voucher 
I'll go." 

" rlease be seated for a moment. There's something 
I want to tell you." 

If there was any longer any wrath in her soul, her 
face did not show it, her voice Sid not indicate it. She 
looked up at him appealingly, with big and tender eyes. 
He could no more have refused her invitation to be 
seated than he could have refused to draw his next 
breath. 

"It is very kind of you — and of your father — to 
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offer me the money," she said, " but, really, I can't ac- 
cept it." 

" Oh, but you must accept it, Mrs. Bradley. Why 
won'tyou take it ? " 

" WeU, we are not in immediate need." 

" That's all right ; you can lay it away." 

" And I ai^ oppLd, on principle, to accepting 
charity." 

" Then we won't call it charity." 

" Or gifts from those who are better off than I am. 
I don't believe there should be any rich people to make 
gifts, nor any poor people to receive them. I think 
.the wealth of the world should be more evenly dis- 
tributed." 

" Oh^ but you're wrong there, Mrs. Bradley. I think 
I can convince you -" 

" I'm too tired to be convinced to-day, Mr. Malle- 
son." 

''Pardon me I I'll come again later on and we'll 
talk it over." 

" As you wish." 

" Say in the course of a week or two ? " 

" If you desire." 

She rose, as if to conclude the interview, and took 
the check and voucher from the table and handed them 
to him. 

" Can't I prevail on you," he said, " to accept this 
gift?" 

" Not to-day, Mr. Malleson." 

" When I come again ? " 

'' Possibly. It is said that a woman is never twice 
df the same mind." 

" Then I shall certainly come." 

He was looking at her still with undisguised and 
ever-increasing admiration. Not that he was conscious 
of it. ^ It was purely involuntary. He would not know- 
ingly have sought, in this wav, to impress or embarrass 
a woman whose husband's dead body was lying just 
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back of the first closed door. For he was a gentleman, 
and had a gentleman's sense of the proprieties. But he 
was utterly powerless to hide the impression that the 
woman's tieauty was making on him. Moreover it was 
a versatile beauty. In the brief space occupied by his 
visit he had seen its character diametrically change. 
From the strong, scornful, si)lendid t^pe maintained 
during the greater part of his interview with her, it 
had been transformed into the tender, clinging, trust- 
ing variety that with many men is still more alluring. 
But, whatever its character, it held him irresistibly 
under its spell. He moved backward to the outer 
door, his gaze still fastened on the woman's face. She 
^ve him her hand at parting. It was a warm, confi- 
aent, lingering hand-cksp, attuned to the look in her 
eyes, to the modulation of her voice, to the general 
friendliness , of her manner. It was not the art of 
coquetry. It was as much deeper and more subtle than 
that as the sea is deeper and more subtle than the 
shallow pooL A woman does not play the coquette 
while a sneet-covered thing that had been her husband 
Hes ghastly still and gruesome in an adjoining room. 

But when she heard the humming of the starting 
car, and knew that her recent visitor was well out oi 
sight and hearing, she resumed her seat, locked her 
hands above her head, and permitted her fine lips to 
curve in a smile that was neitner gentle nor tender, nor 
wholly void of guile. 

The door from the kitchen was opened and a little 
old woman with a deeply wrinkled face thrust her head 
into the room. 

" Has everybody gone, Mary ? " she asked. 

" Yes, mother." 

"The first man that come was a preacher, wasn't 
he?" 

" Yes, mother." 

" Is he goin' to hold the funeral ? " 

" No." 
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« Why ain't he ? " 

" Because I don't choose to have him." 

" Was the next man that come a preacher^ too ? " 

" No, mother." 

" Who was he ? '^ 

" He was Bichard Malleson's — fool." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NEW MOON 

When Barry Halleson left the house of Mrs. Bradley 
he left it with his head in a rose-cloud. The woman haid 
fascinated him. Plainly and cheaply ^rbed as he had 
seen her, plain and ch^p as her envi^nment was, de- 
void, as she must be, of all social standing and of all the 
social graces, she had, nevertheless, fascinated him. Not 
that he permitted himself, under the circumstances, to 
think of making love to her ; that would have been 
incongruous and inexcusable. But she had surrounded 
him with an atmosphere pervaded and enriched by her 
own personality, and from that atmosphere he could 
not, nor did he try to, escape. 

He did not overtake the Keverend Mr. Farrar on his 
way back to the city, but he did overtake Miss Chi- 
chester. She was walking along hurriedly in an un- 
attractive suburb ; she was alone, and dusk was falling, 
and the only decent thing for him to do was to pull up 
to the curb and ask her to ride into the city. She was 
not loath to accept his invitation. It pleased her, not 
alone because the acceptance of it would help her on 
her wav, but because also it would give her, for a brief 
time, tne exclusive companionship of Barry Malleson. 
There was no just reason why Miss Chichester should 
not desire the companionship of Barry, nor why she 
was not entitled to it. They had known each other 
from childhood. She was a member of his social set ; 
she belonged to the church which he attended ; she was 
not far from his own age ; she was fairly prepossessing 
m appearance; and she was, so far as any romantic 
connection was concerned, entirely unattached. More- 
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over, she admired Barry. Perhaps Barry did not know 
it, but if he did not it was no fault of Miss Chichester's. 
While maidenly modesty would not permit her to make 
open love to him, there are a thousand ways in which 
a youne woman may manifest her preference for a 
man with the utmost propriety. Miss Chichester exer- 
cised all of them. But, so far, they had been without 
avail. Easily impressed as Barry was with feminine 
charms, he had not been impressed with those of Miss 
Chichester. Therefore he had been unresponsive. Not 
that he was entirely unaware of her preference for him 
— dull as he may have been, he could not have failed to 
understand something of that— but he simply ignored 
it. The strenuousness of his duties as vice-president of 
the Malleson Manufacturing Company left him no time 
to bestow on a love affair in which he was not ei^ecially 
interested. It was, therefore, with no great amount of 
enthusiasm that he asked Miss Chichester to ride with 
him this day. Besides, he had something to think 
about, and he would have preferred to be sQone. But 
he handed her into his car with as much courtesy as 
though she had been his wife or his sweetheart. 

" I ou're a long way from home, Jane ? " he said, 
inquiringly. 

" Yes," she replied, " I've been down on the south 
side to visit a poor family in which the guild is inter- 
ested, and it got late before I realized it. I was hurry- 
ing along to get out of this section of the city before 
dark. It was so good of you to pick me up." 

" It's a pleasure to have the opportunity." 

" Thank you ! Now that I've told you where I've 
been, it's only fair that you should tell me where you've 
been. Let's exchange confidences." 

" By all means ! I've been up to Factory Hill to call 
on a widow." 

" Mr. Pickwick was advised to beware of widows." 

" Well, I'm not Mr. Pickwick, and, besides, this one 
isn't dangerous." 
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^^ But is she fascinating, Barrjr ? You know widows 
are usually described as fascinating." 

''Fascinating! Well, now, wny do you want to 
know ? " 

" Oh, just to find out if you were making love to her." 

" Making love to her ! Qood Lord 1 With her dead 
husband lying in the next room I " 

" Oh, Bart-y ! " 

'' If he'd lieen a live one I might have done it. She 
was handsome enoueh to provoke any man into it. 
But a dead one t Denver me from dead husbands ! " 

"That's awfully interesting — and gruesome. Tell 
me about it, do ! " 

So Barry told her about his errand to Mrs. Bradley, 
the purport of it and the result of it. They were roll- 
ing up the Main Street of the city. Miss Chichester 
was not so absorbed in Barry's story that she failed to 
bow and smile to people on the pavement whom she 
knew. It was something to be seen at dusk, alone 
with Barry Malleson, in ms car. 

" And are you going again to see her, and urge her 
to take the money ? " inquired Miss Chichester when 
Barry had completed the account of his visit. 

" Sure ! I'm going again." 

" Let mego with you." 

"Eh? You go with me? What for?" 

" Oh, just to see how such a remarkable woman acts 
and talks." 

" I — I'm afraid I couldn't do as much with her if 
you were present." 

" I'd help you. I'd tell her it was her duty to take 
the money." 

" She doesn't Uke to be dictated to." 

" Then I'd plead with her to take it." 

" I — I think I could do better with her alone." 

" Barry Malleson, I believe you're on the verge of 
falling in love with that woman. That's why you don't 
want me to go." 
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" Preposterous 1 " 

" Then take me along.'' 

" All right ! You may go." 

Barry knew that she would have her own way about 
it eventuallyi and that he might as well yield first as 
last. 

They had left Main Street and were bowling along 
up the avenue toward Fountain Park, the exclusive 
residence district in which they both lived. It was a 
very mild and beautiful September evening. The 
balmy air, the shadowy twilight, the moving car, the 
overnanging trees, were all suggestive of romance. 
And Miss Chichester was not averse to romance — ^under 
proper auspices. 

" I think," she said, " that I caught a glimpse of the 
new moon just beyond the tower of Christ Church as 
we turned the corner. Did you see it, Barry ? " 

" No." Barry did not intend to be abrupt, but his 
mind was occupied just then by the vision of another 
woman's face. 

" Don't you want to look at it ? " she asked. " It 
must be back of us somewhere. We're far enough up 
the hill now to see it plainly." 

" If I turn around I'll have to stop the car." 

" Then stop it. It's worth while." 

Barry stopped the car and started to turn his head. 

"Don't look yet!" exclaimed Miss Chichester. 
" Over which shoulder must you see it in order to have 
good luck ? " 

" Blessed if I know ! " 

" Neither do I. I'll tell you what we'll do, Barry. 
You look at it over your right shoulder, and I'll look 
at it over my left ; then one of us two will have good 
luck anyway. It really doesn't matter which one." 

" All right ! " 

Miss Chichester turned her head slowly to the left, 
while Barry turned his slowly to the right, and so they 
faced each other. Now, when a sus^ceptible young 
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man, and a like-minded young woman, sitting side by 
side in a car, in the gloaming, turn toward each other 
to look over their respective shoulders at a new moon, 
the tender light of which falls on their upturned faces, 
the situation becomes such that Cupid is more than 
likely to kick up his pudgy heels in glee. But on this 
occasion he never moved a muscle. It was Barry's 
fault. He simply did not appreciate his privileges and 
opportunities. In the most matter-of-fact way he 
turned back, after gazing for a moment on the glim- 
mering crescent, restored the power to his oar, and as 
it shot ahead he quietly remarked : 

"I wonder if the moon is really made of green 
cheese." 

" Oh, Barry ! " said Miss Chichester. " You impos- 
sible man I " 

Th^ funeral of John Bradley was conducted in ac- 
cordance with the will of his widow. There was no 
clergyman there. Nor did any one read the service for 
the Durial of the dead as authorized by any Church. 
Beligion had absolutely no part in this final chapter of 
the story of a workingman's life and death. It was 
Sunday afternoon, the dead man's fellow-workmen 
were free to come, and they gathered in larffe numbers 
to pay their tribute to his memory. Bat tEk was not 
the only purpose of their coming. They desired also 
by their presence to manifest their sympathy with his 
widow, to emphasize their disapproval of the treatment 
he had received from his corporate employer, and from 
the court that had sent him away empty handed from 
the only tribunal that was supposed to do justice be- 
tween man and man. There were few toilers in the 
city who had not heard of the misfortunes of the man 
now dead, and few who did not believe him to have 
been a victim of corporate greed and' of a gross mis- 
carriage of justice. 

It was largely in demonstration of their belief that 
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they came to attend the funeral. One by one they 

f)assed by his coflBn, men of his own walk in life, and 
ooked down on his dead face. They were sober, 
sympathetic and silent as they looked. Some of them, 
who had known him well in his lifetime, were moved 
to tears. Not that he had been a leader among them, 
nor that he had been a favorite with them, nor that 
they had respected or cared more for him than they 
had for a hundred others who worked nine hours a day, 
smoked an ill-smelling pipe, drank a few glasses of beer 
of an evening, and in general lived a monotonous, un- 
ambitious, unmtellectual life. So that whatever emo- 
tion they manifested beyond that ordinarily caused by 
the mere fact of death was due wholly to the injustice 
of which they believed he had been a victim, and to 
the unusual manner of his taking oflf. 

Bradley's widow, sitting near the head of the coffin 
with veil thrown back, watched them as they came 
and went. Whether or not others in the gathering 
marked the significance of the outpouring, she, at least, 
did not fail to do so. She sensed the spirit of the 
crowd. She saw in it a complete justification of her 
attitude toward the social forces that' had kept her sub- 
missive and submerged, toward the power of wealth 
that had overridden her, toward the courts that had 
failed to give her justice. 

She was not overwhelmed by grief. Why should 
she be ? Bradley had never been a man to be ardently 
loved by any woman, much less by a woman of her 
mental capacity and attainments. Why she had mar- 
ried him was still a mystery among those who knew 
her. With her education, her quaUty of mind, her 
exceptional beauty, she might have had in marriage 
the most promising man in her circle who worked in 
any capacity for wages ; she might, indeed, have had 
one of still higher social and business grade. But she 
chose to marry John Bradley. The reasons that govern 
the Inatr^nonial choice are often inscrutable, and women 
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are protected, by the very fact of their sex, from ever 
bein^ called upon to make them known. Bat if Mary 
Bntdiey had, at any time, repented her choice of a 
husband, no one had ever heard her express such a 
thought. She had remained absolutely faithful and 
helpful to him from the beginning to the end. And, 
in a crude, undemonstrative way, he had appreciated 
her and had been sqod to her. He had never abused 
her by word or deed, not even on those infrequent oc- 
casions when he had come home in his cups. He had i 
turned over to her his weekly wages ; he had never 
crossed her will ; he had given her of his unimportant 
best. What more could she have asked? So, dis- 
passionately, superficially perhaps, she sorrowed at 
nis death. She felt no such pangs of grief as tore her 
heart when her girl baby died. That death had out 
into the core of her being. *But the passing of any soul 
that one has seen familiarly, illuminating a living body 
however dimly, cannot fail to arouse at least some 
semblance of sorrow in the normal human heart. And 
the demonstration made by her husband's fellow- 
workers touched her also. Glancing out through the 
open doorway she saw that the street in front of her 
house was fiill of them. Stephen Lamar came to her 
and asked her permission to address the people from 
her porch. She ^ve her consent willingly. Lamar 
was the protagonist of the workingmen or the city. 
He was their leader in the social revolt which was 
eventually to free them from the chains of capitalism, 
and restore to them their natural rights. Somewhere, 
somehow, he had become learned in the thin^ that 
pertained to the struggle between the classes, he was 
gifted with a crude eloquence that made his speeches 
popular, and whenever he spoke to them, the workers 
heard him gladly. Now, as they saw him come out 
onto the porch and stand, with bared head, facing 
them, a murmur of approval ran through the crowd. 
He address^ th^m as " Comrade in Toil" No one 
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remembered ever to have seen Lamar engaged in any 
kind of manual labor ; but, doubtless, he was doin^ 
vastly more for the workinffmen by the activity of his 
brain and the eloquence of his tongue than he could 

Eossibly do by the labor of his hands. Moreover, as 
e himself reminded them occasionally, he had at one 
time been a day-laborer in a mill. So he had a right 
to address them as ^^ Comrades in Toil." 
He said : " I have just stood by the coffin of our de- 

Earted fellow-worker ; and I have been permitted by 
is widow to express to you a thought that came to me 
while looking on his dead face. As he lies there to- 
day, so any one of you may lie to-morrow, crushed and 
killed by the power of capitalism and the tyranny of 
the courts. But, you know, in the eyes of tne capital- 
ist, toil is nothing if it is you who toil, suffering is 
nothing if it isyou who suffer, death is nothing if it is 
you who die. Why should the workingman have only 
toil and suffering and death, while his employers may 
treat themselves to aU the soft comforts and luxuries 
that money can buy, and burden their women with 
silks and laces and jewels beyond price ? It's wrong, 
my friends. How many diamonds did John Bradley's 
wife ever have? How many silks? How ma^y 
jewelled ornaments? Was she not as much entitled 
to them, let me ask you, as the pampered wives of 
millionaires ? Would not her beauty set them off as 
well ? Has not she, by her woman's work, earned 
them a thousand times more than have the idle daugh- 
ters of the rich ? Did not John Bradley do his share 
of the world's work as well and faithfully as any pluto- 
crat that ever breathed ? and was he not therefore en- 
titled to a just reward for his labor — a fair share of the 
profits of the world's business ? And what did he re- 
ceive ? I'll tell you what. He received the right to 
work nine hours a day at paltry wages, in order that 
his capitalist employer mignt roll in wealth. He re- 
ceived, before he nad reached his prime^ a crushed 
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body and a darkened mind. Those responsible for his 
awful injuries refused him just compensation, and his 
faithful wife had the privil^e of hearing the honor- 
able court declare that the law provides no recompense 
for the poor. My frimids^ John Bradley lies there to- 
day, the victim d capitalist greed. Look on his dead 
face and ask youiselTes how long you, who hare the 
power to change this brutal system of exploitation of 
the toiler, will suffer yoorselves to remain the passive 
instruments of Yoar own undoing." 

He paused, flung back a ]o(£ of his dark hair, and 
then, uke a true Marc Antony, with deprecatory ges- 
ture and nleading tone he went on : ^ I^urdon me, my 
firi^ids! 1 did not int^id, in this sol^oui boor, to 
rouse your passions or stir up hatred for your mast^^ 
But the contemj^ticm of mch a crime as has been 
committed hoe leads me into speech that^ however 
unwise it may be, is the true e]:pressi<m of liie f eelmg 
of my heart. I have but one w<»pd more to say. You 
have observed that tkore is no rdigious s^vice here to- 
day. This is as it should ba It is not fitting that the 
bodv of oor dead comrade should be committed to the 
e.\rtii under the forms and auq[^!es <rf a Church con* 
trolled by capitalism and made pompous by wealth. 
Do not misonoerstand me. With true piety I have no 
QuarreL Worship God if yoa want to; but not the 
^iod set up by the pfaitocrat in his costly temple into 
which the proletariat may faardlT dare to set their teeL 
I tell yoa that when this social house of cards that the 
moner kings have built up shall topple — as it will — to 
its £ail^ their aoulkss^ bloodlessy gooless Church will 
j(»]i it in the wrecks That is all^ my friends^ I beg 
yoa to htdi these thin^ m your hnrts as you fight for 
liberty^ ami acnne glorvxis morning you shall wake up 



Witik the plaDdits of his heareers ringing in his ears^ 
he stq^ped hKk. into the room where Jury Bradley 
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" I heard you," she exclaimed, " and it was well said. 
I wish I could have said it myself." 

Her commendation was sweeter to him than the 
crowd's applause. 

"I'm glad you liked it," he replied. "I had a 
chance * to stir those fellows up, and I took it. I 
know John would have been willing, and I'm sure 
you were." 

" I'm willing to have anything done that will tend 
to bring this capitalistic crowd to their knees." 

" Good 1 And what are you willing to do your- 
self?" 

" Anything that I can." 

"Good again! I have a little plan in mind by 
which you can be of vast help to us." 

" I have my living to earn." 

"You shall earn it. We will give you the oppor- 
tunity. We need the assistance of a woman of your 
ability, in strong sympathy with. the working classes." 

" I am in sympathy ; but, frankly, the strongest feel- 
ing in my mind at present is a desire for revenge." 

He smiled and held out his hand to her. " i ou shall 
have it," he said. " I promise you." 

" Then you may depend on me." 

" When shall I come and talk it over with you ? " 

" Any day you choose." 

" To-morrow ? " 

" Yes." 

He released her hand and went back among the 
bearers. 

But he did not cease to look on her. Few women 
are beautiful when dressed in deep mourning. Nor 
would Mary Bradley have been beautiful had she not 
stood erect, with veil thrown back, with white teeth 
gleaming at her parted lips, with flashing dark eyes 
showing forth her woman's determination. As it was, 
Lamar thought that he had never seen a picture more 
fascinating. And if his plan did not fail, she would 
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work every day, side by side with him, in the interest 

of labor. If his deeper plan did not fail Lamar 

was not so fastidious as Barry Malleson had been about 
shutting out from his mind and contemplation the idea 
of making love to a woman who was at that moment 
sitting on one side of the coffined body of her husband 
while he sat on the other. 

That afternoon, as the rector of Christ Church was 
returning from a service held by him in a mission 
chapel maintained by his church, he saw a funeral pro- 
cession winding up a hill toward a suburban cemetery. 
The rest of h£ party had driven back to the city, but 
he had preferred to walk home alone. Of a man who 
stood at the curb he inquired whose funeral it was, 
and he was told that it was the funeral of John 
Bradley. 

^'The man that got smashed up in the Malleson 
mill," added his informant, " and they wouldn't give 
him no damages." 

" Yes, I know about the case." 

"And his wife went into court with a suit and got 
throwed out." 

" I was in court at the time." 

" That so ? You're a preacher, ain't you ? " looking 
at the clerical cut of his garments. 

" Yes, I'm a preacher. '° 

" Well, now, do you think that was a square deal ? " 

" No, frankly, I do not." 

The man, he was evidently a laborer, reached out a 
hard hand and grasped the hand of the rector. 

" You're all right ! " he exclaimed. " But you're 
the first preacher I ever heard say as much as that. 
Most of 'em side the other way ; or else they hedge, 
and won't say nothin'. Where do you preach ? " 

"At Christ Church." 

"Oh, I've heard about you. I don't go to church 
much myself, but I'm comm' some Sunday to hear you 
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preacL They say you ain't a bit afraid to give the 
devil his due, so far as the rich is concerned.*' 

" I try to preach a straight gospel, whether it affects 
the rich or the poor." 

" That's right. If more of 'em would do that the 
laborin' men mi^ht git their rights some day, and a 
little religion besides." 

" You think more of them would come to church ? " 

" Sure they would. All they want is to have the 
Church take as much account of the poor as it does of 
the rich. I'm comin' to hear you preach though, any- 
way ; and I'll bring some of the Doys along. Good- - 
bye ! I'm goin' up the hill now, with the funeral." 

'* I'll go with you if I may." 

" Glad to have you. Come on." 

A sudden desire had seized the clergyman to see the 
end of this grim, industrial tragedy that had stirred 
his heart. 

The hearse was already half-way up the hill. It was 
followed by two coaches. Behind the coaches, in or- 
derly procession, marched two hundred toilers; men 
who had been present at the Bradley house and had 
heard Lamar's speech, and who, in the exercise of class 
consciousness, had been glad, on their day of rest, to 
march two miles to the cemetery to see the body of 
their fellow-laborer consigned to earth. 

Mr. Farrar and his newly-found friend fell in at the 
end of the procession, and followed it to the grave. 

When MJiry Bradley descended from the coach to 
take her place near the head of the coffin, where it lay, 
supported by cross-sticks, over the open pit, her eyes 
fell upon the rector of Christ Church. 

One of those sudden impulses that overtake most 
women in times of stress, regardless of their walk in 
life, came upon her in that moment, and she acted upon 
it without further thought. 

She turned to one of the bearers, standing near, and 
requested him to ask the Keverend Mr. Farrar to come 
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to her. The man looked at her in astonishment and 
did not move. 

"Did you hear me?" she said. "I want that 
preacher to come here." 

This time there was no mistaking the meaning of her 
request. The man went at once upon his errand, and 
the clergyman responded promptly to the summons. 

She put aside her veil that he might see her face and 
know that she was in earnest. The bearers, waiting to 
perform their final service for John Bradley, looked 
at her in amazement. Others stared and wondered. 
Stephen Lamar, standing at the side of the grave, 
scowled in open disapproval. 

Was she, after all^ to belie his eloquent defense of a 
churchless funeral, yield to unreasoning custom, and 
have a preacher commit her husband's body to the 
earth ? It was unbelievable. 

" I have changed my mind," she said to the minister. 
" I wish you to speak at this burial, not as a preacher, 
but as a friend of John Bradley's and mine. I don't 
want anything said that's religious; just something 
that's comforting, that I can take home with me." 

It was a strange recjuest. How could a minister of 
the Church, with the mheritance of nineteen centuries 
upon him, stand by an open grave and commit the body 
of a human being to its shelter, and avoid all reference 
to that which alone had power to rob death of its sting 
and the grave of its victory ? But the rector of Christ 
phurch was quick in emergencies. He did not hesitate 
now, in either thought or deed. He directed the bear- 
ers to proceed with their task, and, as the coffin de- 
scended!, he gathered up a handful of fresh earth from 
the mound at his side and scattered it into the open pit. 

" Earth to earth — ^ashes to ashes — dust to dust." 

As the last word left his lips the coffin found its 
resting place on the bed of the grave. He held up his 
hand while the people around him stood awed and ex- 
pectant. His voice was clear and resonant as he spoke : 
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" In that day when the earth shall give up its dead, 
and when the spirits of those that were in prison shall 
be free, may we know that the unfettered soul of this 
our brother has attained the fulfilment of the joys that 
were denied him here, but which, through all the ages, 
have awaited his coming into that sweet and blessed 
country where labor and patience and a conscience void 
of offense shall have their just and reasonable reward. 
Amen ! " 

He stepped aside, the lowering strap were pulled 
harshly up, and the first spadeful of earth fell, witn that 
hollow and gruesome sound which is like none other, 
on the narrow house in which the body of John Brad- 
ley lay. 

Up to this moment, whatever her sorrow at her hus- 
band's death may have been, no one had seen Mary 
Bradley weep. But she was weeping now. Something 
in the preacher's words, or in his voice or manner, had 
touched the well-spring of her emotion, and had brought 
to her eyes tears which she made no effort to restrain. 

She reached out her hand to the clergyman in a 
grateful clasp, but she said nothing, and, before he 
could speak to her a single word of comfort or conso- 
lation, she entered her coach and was driven away. 

" It was a decent funeral," commented one of the 
toilers, as he shuffled slowly down the path leading to 
the cemetery gate. 

" It was that," responded the fellow-worker at his 
side. " A labor-leader at the house and a preacher at 
the grave. What more could the man ask ? " 

" An' not too much religion in it either. Eeligion 
don't fit the workin' man ; an' this priest seemed to 
sense it an' out it out, more credit to him. They say 
he's a devilish good preacher, too, an' stands up great 
for labor. I've a mind I'll go hear him next Sunday." 

" I'll go with ye, Thomas." 

" Oome along. We'll go together." 



CHAPTEE V 

AN UNUSUAL SEEMON 

When the rector of Christ Church entered the 
chancel on the Sunday morning following the funeral 
of John Bradley, and looked out over the well-filled 
pews, he had no reason to be dissatisfied with the size 
of his congregation. Yet a full church was no unusual 
thing. For many Sundays now, people had been com- 
ing m ever greater numbers to hear him preach. They 
were attracted not alone by his ability, bis earnestness 
and his spirituality ; but also by the novelty of his 
message to society concemmg the proper relation of 
the Church to the wage- workers and to the poor. It 
was by the attendance of the wage- working class that 
' congregations had, for the most part, been swollen. 
There were few accessions from homes of wealth. To 
the rich and the exclusive the new interpretation of the 
Gospel of Christ had not proved to be especially at- 
tractive. They had not formally repudiated it. They 
had not absented themselves from the services in order 
that they mi^ht not hear it. They had not relinquished 
any proper Iffort to uphold and maintaiii the aignity 
and usefulness of the Church, notwithstanding the 
divergent views of the rector on certain matters of no 
little importance. So that, on this particular Sunday 
morning, there was no evidence of desertion on the 
part of the rich and the well-to-do. It was noted, 
nowever, that the pews in the rear of the church, those 
renting at low prices and therefore occupied by pa- 
rishioners in moderate or humble circumstances, were 
the ones that were filled to overflowing. It was plainly 
evident that more than one laboring-man and working- 
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woman had followed the example of the lookers-on at 
John Bradley's funeral, and had come to hear the min- 
ister preach. The story of his address at the grave on 
the preceding Sunday nad spread through the ranks of 
the toilers, and was responsible in no small degree for 
the size of the congregation to-day. People wanted to 
hear, in his own pulpit, the clergyman who could stand 
by the open grave of a common laborer, one not given 
either to religious beliefs or practices, and say things 
acceptable to all of the dead man's friends, believers 
and disbelievers alike. So they had come, men in rusty 
attire, with stolid countenances and awkward bearing, 
women with bent shoulders and toil-hardened hands, 
and care-worn faces looking out from under the brims 
of hats and bonnets that had done Sunday service for 
unknown years. They did not respond to the prayers, 
nor join in the litany, nor kneel nor rise in accordance 
with the rubrics. But they were silent, attentive, re- 
spectfuL They came not so much to worship as to 
listen. 

The text that morning was the question asked by 
those offended aristocrats of old : 

*^ Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ? " 
The preacher callea the attention of his hearers to 
the fact that the founder of the Christian religion, in 
His earljr manhood, had been a laborer. He had gone 
about, with hammer and axe, working for wages, as 
did the carpenter of to-day. He was bom of humble 
parents, reared in adversity, hardened to toil. Why 
should not the wafi;e-eamer of the twentieth century 
listen to His gospel and follow in His footsteps ? His 
message was especially to the humble and the poor. 
His condemnation was for the haughty and self-suf- 
ficient rich. He founded His Church on the brother- 
hood of man. Its very existence was declaratory of 
the solidarity of the human race. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female, for ye are ail one in Christ 
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Jesus. No other Messiah, no other religion in the 
history of the world has made so strong, so sympathetic 
an appeal to the humble and toil-worn. How utterly 
inconsistent it was, therefore, for the workers of the 
world to permit any other class to monopolize the 
benefits and enjoyments of the Church, an mstitution 
founded by one of their own, and dedicated to the 
principle tnat we are all " heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ ; if so be that we suflFer with Him." 

But the preacher's special appeal this morning was 
to the men and women of wealth and prominence in 
his church and parish, on behalf of their brothers and 
sisters on whom fortune had not so abundantly smiled. 
It was not an appeal for kindness and charity, or ma- 
terial help of any kind. It was an appeal for recog- 
nition. 

" I say to you," he said, in concluding his sermon, 
"that until we professed followers of Christ utterly 
abandon the idea that the Church is an institution to 
be enjoyed, managed and patronized only by the cul- 
tured, the wealthy and the well-to-do, we shall not begin 
to understand the lesson taught us by the carpenter of 
Nazareth. Until we abandon the pleasing delusion 
that we have measured up to our full duty as members 
and supporters of the Church when we attend its 
services, recite its prayers, contribute to its charities, 
relieve its poor and visit its suffering ; until we take a 
vastly broader view than that of our duty and privilege 
as Christian men and women, we are yet in our sins. 
Neither my work as minister nor your work as laymen 
will be satisfactory in the sight of God until these 
church portals and pew-doors stand equally wide open 
to the poor and the rich. If we would do as the 
Master would have us do, we must hold out welcoming 
hands to the toiler, no matter how humble the character 
of his toil, and we must say to him, not * Come and be 
my guest tonday in the House of God,' but * Come and 
be my fellow-worshiper, my comrade in Christ, my 
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brother and my friend.' I say to you frankly that I 
shall not be satisfied with my labors here until the 
workingman and the toiUnff-woman sit, side by side, 
in every pew, with the cultured and the rich ; until 
they read together from the same prayer-book, recite 
together the same creed, kneel by each other at the 
same chancel-rail, and partake together of the Holy 
Communion in loving memory of Him who died for 
all men, ' the carpenter, the son of Mary.' " 

Whether or not the humble folk who crowded the 
rear pews enjoyed the rest of the beautiful and solemn 
service, they were at least pleased with the sermon. 
On many a homely and rugged face, as these people 
passed out into the street, there was a smUe of ap- 
proval, and on many a lip that had never moved m 
prayer there was a comment of rejoicing that at least 
one preacher in the city understood the hearts of the 
poor and was not afraid to tell the rich, to their faces, 
what they ought to do. 

But the regular, influential parishioners of Christ 
Church, those to whom the appeal had been made, were, 
apparently, not so well pleased with the sermon. It 
was not noticed that an^ amon^ them made immediate 
response by mingling m friendly intercourse with the 
humble strangers who had come to their house of 
worship. 

For the most part they waited in their pews until the 
unfamiliar faces had vanished beyond the outer doors. 
Then, by ones and twos and in little groups they moved 
slowly down the aisles. The stamp of unimpeachable 
respectability was on them ah. They were well-man- 
nered and well-dressed. 

The majority of the men wore black coats and gray 
trousers and carried silk hats and canes in their hands, 
while the women were handsomely and appropriately 
gowned. The principal topic of conversation among 
them was, of course, the rector's sermon ; and, regret- 
table as it may seem, there were few who were heard 
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to speak of it approvingly. Why should they approve 
of it? These people and theu* ancestors haa wor- 
shiped in Chnst Ohurch through more than two 
generations. Their wealth and social standing had 
given to the church a position in the diocese second to 
none. Their polished manners and timely courtesies 
and giticious nospitality had attracted to the church 
many other people of wealth and prominence who, in 
their turn, had become regular attendants and liberal 
supporters. Bv their concern for the welfare of the 
poor they had made the name of Christ Church a 
synon^ for well-organized and widely distributed 
Christian charity. Surely it hardly lay in the mouth 
of this young preacher, who had been scarcely two 
years in their pulpit, to announce to them that, not- 
withstanding all this, they were yet in their sins. It is 
no wonder that a mild spirit of resentment had been 
roused within them, or that it found expression as they 
talked with each other on their way to the street. It 
was noticeable that the men, as a rule, were not out- 
spoken in their disapproval of the sermon. Business 
and professional men are apt to be cautious in the 
matter of a hasty expression of opinion. Experience 
has taught them the policy of being conservative. But 
the women were under no similar restraint. They did 
not hesitate to say what was in their minds. And their 
minds were, apparently, made up. Of course Mr. 
Farrar was an eloquent preacher and, personally, 
a most attractive man, and Mrs. Farrar was perfectly 
lovely ; but really, the sermons they had been having 
of late were unpardonable, and the one of to-day had 
simply capped the climax. Such things were so unjust 
to the people who were doing the work of the Church 
and bearii^ its financial burdens ; so subversive of all 
accepted theories and customs ; so well calculated to 
stir up discontent and jealousy, if not open antagonism, 
in the breasts of the envious and ignorant. One woman, 
prominent in the church, pompous and matronly, de- 
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Glared that she would not again humiliate herself by 
coming to listen to such heterodox preaching. She 
considered such sermons as the one of to-day to be 
positively irreligious, and destructive of the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

Following her down the aisle came Euth Tracy and 
her mother, and it was to them that this opinion had 
been expressed. Euth's face flushed and she niade no 
reply ; but Mrs. Tracy nodded her head in approval and 
said, " Yes^ indeed ! " Mr. Tracy, the husband and 
father, was not present. He went to church only on 
rare occasions. His week-days were strenuous, and his, 
Sundays were needed for rest and recreation. He was 
the senior partner in the law firm of Tracy, Black and 
Westgate, of which firm Euth's fianc6 was the junior 
member. 

Before Mrs. Tracy and her daughter reached the 
-curb where their dt was waitingf West^te joined 
them. 

^^ And what d|d you think of the sermon ? " asked 
the elder woman, after the morning greetings had been 
exchanged. 

" Oh, I know what Philip thought of it," interrupted 
Euth. '^ He thought it was an unwarranted attack on 
the supporters of the church, and a sop to socialism. 
Didn't you, PhiUp ? " 

The young man laughed and colored a little as he 
replied : 

" While I wouldn't want to be quoted in just that 
^^Yj you have gauged my mind with reasonable 
accuracy." 

" I knew it," responded the ^1. " And now I'll tell 
you what I think. I think it was a brave and con- 
scientious sermon, and fully warranted by existing 
conditions." 

She stood there, handsomely and good-naturedly 
defiant, attractive in the eyes of her lover, even in her 
opposition to him. 
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'' It was bi^ve enough," he responded ; " and there's 
no doubt about the nian's conscientiousness; but I 
believe he's mistaken." 

At that moment Barry and Miss Chichester came up. 

" Are you talking about the sermon ? " asked Miss 
Chichester. ^^ Barry and I are agreed that it was 
simply impossible, aren't we, Barry ? " 

" Preposterous ! " asserted Barry. " Why, don't you 
know, the thing would never work out. We couldn't 
really have those people in our pews with us. Could 
we, Mrs. Tracy ? " 

" I'm pretty sure that I couldn't have them in mine," 
Mrs. Tracy replied. 

" Why, just think of it ! " added Barry. " For in- 
stance, the vice-president of the Malleson Manufacturing 
Company reading the responses out of the same prayer- 
book with a common day-laborer in his employ. How 
could the proper attitude be preserved on week days 
between the employer and the employee? Why, 
Phil, old man, the whole thing is absurd ! " 

" You might stay away from church, Barry," sug- 
gested Euth. 

^^ Don't put that idea into his head," said Westgate. 
" Barry needs all the religion he can possibly absorb." 

Then Mrs. Tracy came to the rescue of the vice- 
president. 

" Barry's not so far wrong," she declared. " It's 
ridiculous to think of having these people in our pews. 
Just imagine Lucy Breen sitting with me. You all 
know poor Lucy, with her green gown and her red hat 
with tne enormous white feather m it. Why, I should 
go into hysterics. Really I should." 

" And," laughed Ruth, " if Red-nosed Mike the bur- 
glar should sit with you he'd steal your Sunday dollar 
before ever the alms-basin came around." 

" Now, I don't think it's fair," said Miss Chichester, 
" to make fun of Barry and Mrs. Tracy that way. It's 
really a serious matter. Don't you think so, Pml ? " 
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" Very ! " responded Phil gravely. 

" And," continued Mrs. Tracy, " he said we should 
commune together. Now, just think of it! There's 
our gardener, Jim, you know, who chews tobacco con- 
stantly. Imagine having Mm next you at communion, 
and having him drink first out of the cup 1 Heavens 1 '^ 

She shuddered and drew her skirts closer about her 
ample figure, lest haply some unclean member of the 
proletariat, passing by, should brush advertently against 
them. 

^'I think," said Miss Chichester, "that some one 
ought to speak to Mr. Farrar. I don't believe he 
really knows how objectionable his theories are." 

" Good idea ! " exclaimed Barry. " I'll speak to him 
myself. He'll listen to me. The thing has got to 
be stopped before some of those people actually in- 
trude themselves into our pews. There isn't one of 

them " Barry stopped suddenly. A vision of the 

fascinating face and trim figure of the woman of Fac- 
tory Hill had flashed into his mind. 

" What is it, Barry ? " inquired Miss Chichester in 
apparent alarm. 

" I was just thinking," replied Barry, hesitatingly, 
"that there might to exceptions — exceptions, you 
know." 

" Mrs. Bradley, for instance ? " asked Miss Chichester. 

" Why," responded Barry, " I don't think Mrs. Brad- 
ley would to what you might call really objectionable." 

" And who is Mrs. Bradley ? " inquired Mrs. Tracy. 

"Oh," replied Westeate, "she's one of Barry's dis- 
coveries in humble life. 

" Is she the one who lost the lawsuit ? " inquired 
Ruth. 

" The very one," answered Westgate. " I shall not 
soon forget how you took me to task for my part in 
that case." 

" I did think," responded Euth, " that it was a shame 
to send her out of court empty-handed. And I think 
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so still, begging Barry's pardon for expressing myself 
so forcibly in luk presence." 

"You can't hurt my feelings, Euth," exclaimed 
Barry. " Phil did his duty. And I must say that the 
woman behaved very decently about it afterward." 

" So decently," added Westgate, " that Barry went 
up the other day to make her a gift. Tell the ladies 
about that adventure, Barry." 

" Oh, I know all about it," exclaimed Miss Chiches- 
ter. " Barry told me about it the same evening." 

" But we don't know," said Euth. " What happened, 
Barry ? " 

" Why," replied Barry, " I went up, as Phil says, to 
make her a gift of a little money, four hundred dollars, 
to be exact. We usually make a ^ft to widows of our 
employees. And, would you beheve me, the woman 
declined to accept it." 

" Eemarkable ! " exclaimed Mrs. Tracy. 

" It's true," continued Barry. " But I'm going up 
a^n before long to try to persuade her to change her 
mind. I — I realfy think she needs the money." 

" And Barry's going to take me with him. Aren't 
you, Barry ? " broke in Miss Chichester. 

" Why, I suppose so," replied Barry, " if you still 
want to go." 

" Indeed, I want to go." 

Then Mrs. Tracy inquired : " Is she the woman who 
is so irreligious ? has no use for the Church ? and 
wouldn't have a preacher at her husband's funeral ? " 

" She's the one," replied Westgate. 

" Then I think," said Mrs. Tracy, turning to Barry, 
" that you might find better use for your money. Why 
don't you give it to religious people who are in want ; 
people of our own church ? " 

"Why," responded Barry, "I think there's a fair 
chance of getting her into the church. I spoke to 
Farrar about her and he's going to see what he can do 
with her in a religious way. 
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'^ It seems to me^ Barrjr," said Buth mischievously, 
'^that you're very much interested in the handsome 
Mrs. Bradley." 

This time Miss Ohichester responded for Barry. 
^^ He is, Buth ; but purely in a sociological way. lie 
hasn't the faintest idea of becoming unduly impressed 
by her beauty. Have you, Barry ? " 

^^ She's a deucedly handsome woman," replied Barry. 

" Handsome or not," said Mrs. Tracy, " 1 don't think 
such persons should be encouraged and made much of. 
Mr. Farrar is certainly making a very serious mistake 
when he caters to the lower classes. Why, if he had 
his way, there'd be no exclusiveness in the church at 
aU." 

" Indeed there wouldn't," replied Buth heartily. 

" Bight you both are ! " exclaimed Barry. " That is 
as — as a rule. Every rule has its exceptions, you 
know." 

" Well," added Mrs. Tracy, moving toward her car, 
*^ don't let's talk about it any more. It doesn't leave a 
good taste in the mouth, i ou'll ride up with us, won't 

Jrou, Philip, and have luncheon ? No ? Then give my 
ove to your mother and tell her I'm coming over to 
see her to-morrow afternoon. Come, Buth ! " 

She entered her car, assisted by Westgate, but her 
daughter hesitated. 

'^ I've a mind," she said, ^^ to walk up the hill with 
Philip ; it's such a beautiful day. I'll be home long 
before luncheon time, mother." 

" A very wise suggestion/' remarked Westgate, " and 
one which I shall be delighted to adopt." 

'^ What a happy thought ! " exclaimed Miss Chiches- 
ter. " We'll do that too, won't we, Barry ? " 

" Why," said Barry, " I thought of going down-town 
for a little while before luncheon. I want to slip into 
the office and look at something." 

" Oh, Barry ! And it's such a beautiful day I " 

Miss Chichester looked up at him pleadingly. 
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^^ I know, but this is really a matter I ought to at- 
tend to." 

" You can go down early to-morrow morning and 
attend to it. I shall be so disappointed if you don't 
walk up with me. And stop and nave luncheon with 
us. Do ! Father is so fond of discussing politics /with 
you." 

" Thank you, Jane. But it's out of the question for 
me to stop to luncheon. It really is." 

" Then walk up with me, anyway." 

"All right! rU do that." 

Mrs. Tracy was already moving homeward in her 
luxuriously appointed car, and Butn and her lover had 
started slowly up the walk. His eyes were alight and 
his cheeks aglow with pleasant anticipation. To walk 
a mile with Ruth Tracy through the invigorating air 
of a beautiful September noonday was a privilege that 
any man might covet, much more a man in whose heart 
she filled so large and so queenly a place as she did in 
Philip Westgate's. 

But no sooner were they on their way than recur- 
rence was had to the subject of the morning sermon. 

" I like Mr. Farrar," said Westgate. " 1 believe he 
intends to say and do the right thing. But he has per- 
mitted himself, by reason of his sympathy with toiling 
humanity, to be led off into strange paths." 

" I like him too," responded Ruth. " And I can't help 
feeling that he's on tne right track. I don't believe 
there's any other way than the one he suggests to 
evangelize the working people. Just think what he's 
done already. Did you ever see more persons of all 
kinds coming to the services at Christ Church than he 
is drawing there now ? " 

" No ; but big congregations do not necessarily make 
the Church prosperous, nor advance the cause of religion. 
These people come because it pleases them to hear at- 
tacks made on the rich, and commendation given to the 
poor. It is simply an expression of class consciouch 
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ness with them. They have no religious motive in 
coming." 

" But how else are you going to get them at all under 
the influence of the Church? Here I've been doing 
ffuild work for years. I've distributed I don't know 
how many bushels of food and loads of outgrown gar- 
ments to the poor ; and how many people do you sup- 
pose I've been able to bring into the Church by doin^ 
it ? Just four. I counted them up yesterday. I tefl 
you, Phil, these people will not be bribed into accepting 
religion. What they want, as Mr. Farrar explained, is 
recognition, not charity. When they get that we'll get 
them into the Church. The Church needs new hfe, 
and Mr. Farrar has chosen the only way to supply it.'* 

^^ I'm afraid he's putting into it more discord than 
life. I can't believe that the pulpit is the place from 
which to propound doctrines of social and political 
economy. And there are many in Christ Church that 
are not only like-minded with me, but who resent the 
rector's attitude far more than I do." 

" That's because you're all of you behind the times. 
Because you're over conservative, just as mother is; 
just as all these people are who have more than enough 
for themselves, and can't be^in to appreciate the desires 
and struggles and needs of the poor.'^ 

Westgate's patience was ebbing. He felt that the 
girl was taking an entirely unreasonable attitude. 

" Ruth," he said, " you are losing your head over this 
thing. You are being carried away by your sym- 
pathies and by this man's plausible appeal. You don't 
detect the fallacies in his position. You are not exer- 
cising your judgment." 

" Oh," she replied, " I know my own mind, and I've 
thought it all out, and I've read, and I've investigated 
on my own account, and I've come to the conclusion 
that t£ all these dreadful social ills, and this degrading 
and unremitting toil, and this hopeless poverty are ever 
to be done away with, the Church must be the leader 
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in the movement to abolish them. There's no earthly 

Kower or influence that can accomplish the task unaided 
y the power and influence of the Church. Oh, I know 
tnat Mr. Farrar is going about the work in the right 
way, and I know that in the end his work will produce 
splendid results." 

She paused, half out of breath, wondering a little at 
her own temerity, and, with a look partly of defiance, 
partly of anxiety, she glanced up into her lover's face. 
He was plainly distressed. He felt that their views 
were so utterly divergent that the discussion could not 
be continued without endangering the harmony that 
should prevail between them. Yet it was hard to hold 
his peace and permit this Rirl with whom he was so 
profoundly in love, whose mture was to be so irrev- 
ocably bound up in his, to enter on a course of which 
both his conscience and his judgment so heartily dis- 
approved. 

" I'm sorry," he said after a moment's pause, " more 
sorry than I can tell you, that we don't affree in this 
matter. Unless Mr. Farrar adopts a complete change 
of policy, I can see serious trouble ahead. And when 
that trouble comes I should like to have you in harmony 
with me." 

"And I should like to be in harmony with you, 
Philip ; I should like it dearly ; but I can't afford to 
stifle my conscience and ignore my reason — not even 
for you." 

It was plain that her mind was made up, and that 
neither argument, appeal nor entreaty would move her 
from the path on which she had set out. 

" Well," said West^te, " don't let's talk about it any- 
more now. The crisis hasn't come yet. Maybe it 
won't come. I hope to heaven it won't ! At any rate 
there's no use to-day in our borrowing trouble for to- 
morrow." 

They walked on in the mild September sunlight, up 
the mil, by the pleasant streets that bordered on 
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Fountain Park, past homes of ease and luxury, until 
Ruth's own home was reached. But a reserve had 
fallen on them. The first shadow had drifted across 
their common path and lay impalpably about them. 
Could it be possible that so slight a shadow as this, 
deepening and darkening, would eventually so blind 
their eyes that, unseen each by the other, tney would 
go stumbling and alone, by cruelly divergent paths, 
toward unknown goals as far apart as the antipodes of 
eternity ? 

This was the thought and fear that hugged West- 
gate's mind as he strolled back down the hill that 
day to his mother^s home in the city. And, as he 
walked, the glonr of the day was oWured. Gray 
clouds drag^^ their unwelcome bulk across the sun, 
a chill and hostile wind set the shadowed leaves of the 
trees to trembling and sighing, and the gloom that fore- 
bodes the coming storm settl^ down upon the earth. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE VESTRY OBJECTS 

The vestry of Christ Church was a conservative 
body. Not ultra-conservative, but reasonably so ; the 
conservatism that mi^ht be expected of successful busi- 
ness men. Nor was it an overly religious body. Some 
of its members were not, never had been, and never 
expected to be communicants of the Church. But, as 
a whole, it was unquestionablv and sincerely devoted 
to the welfare of Christ Church. Possibly the material 
welfare of the church loomed larger in the eyes of these 
gentlemen than did its spiritual interests. Be that as 
It may, they left nothing undone which, in their judg- 
ment, it was desirable to do to promote the prosperity 
of the church of which they were the governing body. 
They had this purpose in mind when they cafied the 
Eeverend Robert Bruce Farrar to be their rector. 
They felt that they were acting with wisdom and fore- 
sight. He was certainly a rising young man. He was 
idolized by the people to whona lie had ministered, and 
he came with a splendid recommendation from the 
bishop of his diocese. He was understood to be fairly 
liberal in his social views, but he had, as yet, developed 
no dangerous tendencies ; and it was thought that, in 
his new environment, there could be no possibility of 
such development. Since the day of his installation, 
however, the minds of many of the members of the 
vestry had undergone a gradual change concerning him. 
They no longer felt that he was quite safe. And to 
that feeling the sermons that he had been preaching 
of late had given a decided impetus. It is true that, up 
to this time, there had been no serious or open differ- 
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ences between the rector and his vestry. But it was 
plainly apparent, both to him and to them, that the 
day was fast approaching when such differences would 
become acutely developed unless either he changed 
his course or they changed their opinions. Certain of 
the vestrymen, in their consultations with each other, 
, on the street, at the club, or in their homes, had dep- 
recated, in rather strong language, the social theories 
of the rector, and had suggested that it was about time 
to call a halt. But nothing had been done. Then 
came the sermon of Sunday, with its strange and 
radical plea for social equality in the church, and what 
had been merely a thought in the minds, or a sugges- 
tion on the tongues, of certain members of the vestry, 
suddenly developed into a desire for action. The man 
had taken the bit in his teeth and was trying to run 
away with them. It was necessary that something 
should be done. 

The regular monthly meeting of the vestry was to 
be held on the Friday evening following the Sunday 
on which the objectionable sermon had teen preached, 
and it was agreed, among those who protested, that 
this would be an opportune time to voice their protest, 
and express their determination, and reach, if possible, 
some Kind of an understanding as to the future. Nor 
was the Reverend Mr. Farrar so dull of comprehension 
that he failed to anticipate that there might be expres- 
sions of opinion at the meeting adverse to his views 
and policy. Indeed, he set out deliberately to invite 
such expressions of opinion, if there were any mem- 
bers of the vestry who disagreed with him. He felt 
that there must be no longer any evasion or paltering 
on either side ; that, if necessary, armed neutrality must 
give wav to active warfare; that a crisis had been 
reached beyond which Christ Church would advance in 
accordance with her God-given privilege, or else recede, 
disinte^te, and be lost. The stage was surely set for 
dramatic developments. 
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The meeting was to be held, as usual, in the reotor's 
study, after Uie mid-week evening service. Judge 
Bosworth, the senior warden, was the first to arrive. 
He was followed closely by Westgate. While they 
were awaiting the coming of the others there was 
some casual conversation on different topics, but it 
was marked by an air of restraint of which all three 
men were aware. Then, in rapid succession, the re- 
maining members of the vestry came in-— all but old 
Mr. Bay, who was ill and unable to leave his house. 

They knelt with due devotion while brief prayers 
were read, and then the usual order of business was 
taken up. The treasurer's report was made and com- 
mented on, and other matters of more or less impor- 
tance to the parish were considered and disposed or. 

When the order of ^^ new business " was reached, the 
rector said : 

^^ There is a matter, gentlemen, on whichi desire to 
have your jud^ent, and, if possible, your favorable 
action. Tou have doubtless observed the increased 
attendance on our services by jpeople of the laboring 
class. I am convinced that it is amonff these people, 
during the next few years, that our worl must lar^y 
be done. We must break down the indifference, the 
prejudice, the open antagonism which so many of 
them manifest, not wholly without reason, toward the 
Church. If we extend to them a fitting welcome, and 
if we properly provide for them, I have no doubt they 
will contmue to come to us in increasinglv large 
numbers, to their own spiritual benefit, and to the great 
strengthening of the Church. It is plain that we cannot 
accommodate them under our present system by which 
we rent pews for the exclusive use of our several 
families. It is my recommendation, therefore, and my 
hearty desire, that the renting system shall be abolished, 
and that all pews shall be open freely to all worshipers. 
It is for you to act on the recommendation." 

For a moment no one spoke. The proposition was 
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tod startling, too revolutionary, to be replied to at once. 
The parishioners of Christ Church haid occupied ex- 
clusive pews for two generations and more. Tney had 
come to consider them as much their private property 
as were their own dining-rooms, or their front porches. 
How could this vestry shatter, in a night, the traditions 
of years? It was a foregone conclusion that the 
rector's recommendation would meet with disapproval 
— and it did. Mr. Hughes, capitalist, was the nrst to 
express his dissent. 

" I, for one," he said, " am opposed to it. It would 
deprive us of a fixed income. It would revolutionize 
the policy and the customs of the church in this respect. 
I do not believe the bulk of our pewholders would 
ever consent to it. I, myself, would be entirely un- 
willing to relinquish my right to the exclusive use of a 
pew. I am ready to pay for one, and I do pay for it, 
and when I pay for it I propose to reserve the right to 
say who shall sit in it." 

"I appreciate your pomt of view, Mr. Hughes," 
replied the rector ; ^^ but I feel that we must look at 
the matter from a broader standpoint. Do we want 
these people to worship with us or do we not ? If we 
do, it is plain that we must provide for them. They, 
themselves, feel that it is something of an intrusion 
for them to occupy pews set apart for the exclusive use 
of others. Many of them cannot afford even to pay 
rentals for sittings ; and, if they could, we have not the 
vacant sittings for them. What shall we do with 
them ? Shall we give them to understand that they 
are unwelcome, or shall we admit them to the priv- 
ileges of Christ Church on an equal footing with our- 
selves ? The problem is yours, gentlemen." 

"We mi^ht," suggested Bapalje, engaged in real 
estate and insurance, " provide a certain section of the 
church in the rear to accommodate them, moving our 
own people farther to the front, and doubling up in the 
occupancy of pews, if necessary." 
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" That, in my judgment," replied the rector, " would 
only be an amx)nt to them. They would not accept 
discrimination of that kind. It would be equivalent to 
saying to them that the Church reserves the 'chief 
seats °f or the rich ; that the rear pews are good enough 
for the poor. If we say that to them they wiU leave 
us, without doubt. It is because of such an attitude on 
our part that the poor have been lost to us for so many 
years." 

Then Colonel Boston, president of the S. E. & W. 
Eailroad, his patience nearly exhausted, spoke up : 

" Well, I, for one, am willing to lose them. 1 don't 
see why we should be called upon to house the rabble 
from Factory Hill. They have churches nearer their 
homes, run by their own kind, with preachers of their 
own sort. Let them go there. I don't propose, when 
I come to church, to hunt for a vacant seat somewhere, 
and push myself into it ; and I'm utterly opposed to 
having my wife and daughter crowded and elbowed in 
their pew by all kinds of people. I simply won't stand 
for it." 

The rector was still calm and deliberate, but tre- 
mendously in earnest, as he replied : 

" You can close the doors of your church in the faces 
of God's poor if you wish, gentlemen. They will not 
come if they find they're not wanted ; vou can rest as- 
sured of that. But the moment you refuse to welcome 
them, the moment you make it openly manifest that 
ours is a church exclusively for the rich and the well- 
to-do, that moment you deprive the Church of its life 
and soul, you separate it wholly from Jesus Christ, 
whose message and whose mission was primarily to the 
humble and the poor." 

Judge Bosworth sought to pour oil on the waters 
which were becoming dangerously troubled. 

" Would not the proper solution of this whole ques- 
tion," he asked, " be the founding and support of a mis- 
sion chapel for these people in their own neighborhood ? 
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We have such a chapel on the ea^t side, why not estab- 
lish one on Factory Hill ? I would be glad to con- 
tribute for such a purpose." 

" It would not solve the diflBculty, Judge," responded 
the rector. " These people do not want missions and 
chapels when they are within walking distance of the 
church itself. The thin^ implies exactly the same sort 
of discrimination as womd be implied by herding them 
in rear pews. They don't want to be accommodated, 
they don't want to be patronized, they want to be 
recognized as having equal rights with us in the House 
of Gk>d. And until we are willing to accord to them 
that recognition we may as well let them alone, for we 
shall never be able to hold them." 

A^ain the railroad ma^ate broke in. His patience, 
whicn was already runmng low when he first spoke, 
appeared now to be entirelv exhausted. 

" Then I say let them alone ! " he exclaimed. " I'm 
sick and tired of this everlasting kow-towing to a class 
of people who are never satisfied with what's being 
done for them." 

To this last explosion the rector paid no heed. He 
looked around over the persons assembled in the room. 
" I would like to hear," he said, " from other gentle- 
men of the vestry. If most of you are opposed to the 
E reposition, I will not press it at this time ; but I will 
egm a campaign of education among the people of the 
parish, so that when it again comes oefore you, it will 
come backed by the force of public opinion. What is 
your thought in the matter, Mr. Cochran ? " 

" I quite agree with Mr. Hughes and Colonel Bos- 
ton," replied Mr. Cochran. " I think it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to abolish our system of rentals." 

" And what is your opinion, Mr. Emberly ? " 

" I am heartily in favor of adopting the suggestion 
of the rector," was Emberly's answer. 

Nobody was surprised at Emberly. He always sided 
with the rector. But his opinion carried no great 
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weight. He contributed sparsely, from a lean parse, 
for the support of the Church. How could he be ex- 
pected to have a leadmg voice in her councils ? 

Probably Mr. Hazzard, junior warden, and superin- 
tendent oi the Sunday-school, would also have agreed 
with the rector if his opinion had been asked; but, 
before he could be interro^ted, Westgate interrupted. 

'^ It seems to me," he said, ^^ to be quite futile to dis- 
cuss this question at this time. Our pews are rented 
until Easter Monday of next year, and it is now only 
September. We cannot abrogiite the contracts already 
made. I suggest, therefore, that we postpone discus- 
sion of the matter until some future meeting. In the 
meantime, the parish as a whole will have opportunity 
to consider it, and we can take it up later u it should 
be deemed advisable to do so." 

" An excellent suggestion I " exclaimed Mr. Hughes. 

"I am quite wiflmg to yield to Mr. Westgate's 
judgment," said the rector. 

" But," added Mr. Hughes, " there is another matter 
closely related to the one just under discussion, about 
which I desire to speak. I mean no disrespect, and I 
have no ill-will toward Mr. Farrar. But there has been 
much criticism in the parish concerning the sermons he 
has been preaching to us of late, especially the one of 
last Sunday morning. It is needless for me to specify 
in what manner it was objectionable. We feel that a 
continuance of such sermons will seriously aflfect, if not 
entirely disrupt, the church. It has occurred to me, 
therefore, that if the vestry, as a body, should inform 
the rector of the feeling in the parish, and request him 
to discontinue the advocacy of his favorite sociological 
doctrines from the pulpit, he would probably heed the re- 
quest, and thus save the church from possible disaster." 

The rector looked into the eyes of nis critic without 
flinching. Moreover, there was in his own eyes a light 
that might or might not have been a signal of contempt 
and defiance. 
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" Do you really mean that, Mr. Hughes ? " he asked. 

" I am very much in earnest/^ was the reply. " And 
I believe I express the feeling of a majonty of the 
members of the vestry. How is it, gentlemen ? Am I 
right?" 

He looked around on the men in the room, and all 
save two of them nodded their heads or spoke in ap- 
proval The rector noted their attitude, but neither in 
his voice nor manner did he display surprise, disap- 
pointment or resentment. 

" Then let me tell you," he said quietly, " that any 
backward movement on my part is entirely out of the 
question. I feel that I am preaching Christ's gospel, 
and that His message is to the poor as well as to the 
rich. To-day, so far as material things are concerned, 
the poor> are poor because they are not receiving their 
just share of the wealth which they produce. Some 
day all this will be changed. There will be economic 
justice, and with economic justice will come social 
equality. There will be no rich, no poor, no aristocracy, 
no proletariat. I shall welcome that day. But, so far 
as thmgs spiritual are concerned, that dajr dawned 
when Jesus Christ was born. In His religion there 
is no room for distinction between the classes. The 
Church which He founded, and its house of worship, 
should be open, freely and always, without distinc- 
tion of any kmd, to ^all sorts and conditions of 
men.' " 

" Qood ! " exclaimed Emberly. 

The rector paid no heed to the interruption, but 
went on : 

" And so long as I am rector of Christ Church I shall 
endeavor to break down, and to keep down within it, 
all distinctions between rich and poor, and between 
class and class. That is why t have been urging you 

fentlemen of wealth to blot out social differences m the 
Louse of God. I want the humblest parishioner to feel 
that he has an equal right with any of us to the use and 
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benefit and enjoyment of Christ Church. It is only 
because you stand aloof and will not welcome him on 
equal terms that he does not feel so now. I hope that, 
eventually, your attitude will be changed ; and, in that 
hope, I shall keep on inviting the poor to come to us, 
and I shall continue to preach the abolition of social 
distinctions in the Church." 

It is not probable that the Reverend Mr. Farrar had 
any expectation of bringing the members of the vestrj^, 
offhand, to the acceptance of his views. If he had, it 
needed only a glance at their faces to show him that 
his words had had no convincing effect. Of course 
Emberly and Hazzard, both of whom had been with 
him from the beginning, showed marked si^ns of ap- 
proval; but as to the others, their opposition to his 
theories appeared only to have become accentuated by 
nis speech. 

" That sounds to me," said the capitalist, " very much 
like socialism. I hope we are not going to have that 
fallacious and sinister doctrine preached to us, also, 
from the pulpit of Christ Church. Do I understand, 
Mr. Farrar, that you are a socialist ? " 

" A Christian socialist, yes," was the answer. " So 
far as socialism is in accord with the articles of our re- 
ligion, with the canons of our Church, and with the 
message of Jesus Christ, I am a socialist. I believe, 
gentlemen, that socialism is coming, and that eventually 
it will be the policy of the state. It is foolish to blind 
our eyes to it. As it exists to-day there is much in its 
theory and propaganda that is anti-Christian. Some of 
its leaders are distinctly irreligious. Some of them 
are bitterly antagonistic to the Church. If such men 
as these are permitted to dominate the socialism of 
the future, religion and Christian morals will be in 
jeopardy. There is only one power on earth that 
can rescue society from such an evil, and that is the 
power of the Church. If the Church will but recog- 
nize socialism for the good that is in it ; help to con- 
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serve its vital principles and to rob it of its evil 
excrescences, it will, in my judgment, have performed 
a mighty service for humanity. If, then, tne Church 
*will go still farther, and help it on, thus reformed, to 
political and economic victory, we shall carry out the 
principles for which Christ contended. I shall make it 
my business, gentlemen, both in the pulpit and out of 
it, to urge that policy upon the Church, and upon all 
Christian people. I believe, Mr. Hughes, that I have 
answered your question." 

He had answered it, indeed. But his answer was 
anything but comforting or satisfying to the greater 

girt of the gentlemen who sat around him. Colonel 
oston was especially indignant. 

" Socialism," he declared, growing red in the face, 
" is a pernicious doctrine ; and it doesn't help it any to 
tack tne word Christian to it. There always have 
been class distinctions in the world, and there always 
will be. It's human nature. There always have been 
men of brains and energy and principle who have out- 
raced and outranked their fellows, and there always will 
be. You can no more reduce living men to a dead level 
of equaUty in everything, or in anything, than you can 
make every blade of grass to grow exactly like every 
other blade. The thing is simply abhorrent to nature. 
I'm opposed to socialism in any form, under any name. 
And, so far as I have anv influence, it shall not be 
preached from the pulpit oi Christ Church." 

Before the rector could reply, or any one else could 
break into the discussion, Mr. ulaybank, a retired mer- 
chant, rose to his feet and drew a folded paper from 
his pocket. 

"Apropos of Colonel Boston's remarks," he said, 
"and in line with the thought so well expressed by 
Mr. Hughes in opening the discussion, and after con- 
sultation with one or two of my fellow-vestrymen, I 
have prepared a resolution which I desire to offer." 

He adjusted his eye-glasses with nervous haste, un- 
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folded the paper with trembling fingers, cleared his 
throat and be^m to read. 

" Resolved that the vestry of Christ Church view 
with disapproval and alarm the tendency toward so^ 
cialism and its dangerous theories as manifested in the 
recent sermons of our rector, the Reverend Mr. Farrar. 
We regard those theories as harmful to religion and 
destructive to society ; and it is our request that our 
rector discontinue the preaching of such sermons, and 
confine himself hereafter to sucn doctrines as are com- 
monly accepted bv the Church, and taught in the 
Christian religion." 

Before Claybank had scarcely finished reading, Mr. 
Hughes was on his feet. 

" If the senior warden will take the chair," he said, 
" I will move the adoption of this resolution." 

But, before the semor warden could put the question, 
or even assume charge of the meeting, Westgate broke 
in: 

^^ Gentlemen," he exclaimed,* '^ I hope this resolution 
will not be adopted nor put to vote. I was not con- 
sulted in its preparation or I should have disapproved 
of it. I am as heartily opposed to socialism as any man 
here. I have no sympathy even with Christian social- 
ism. I regret that our rector sees fit to advocate it. 
But we should not be hasty in putting on hun the in- 
dignity impUed in that resolution. There is a better 
way out. We should approach him in a friendly, not 
in a hostile spirit. We should first reason together. T, 
myself, will undertake, in a half hour's f nendly talk 
with him, to show him the utter fallacy of the whole 
socialistic creed. It is a mistake to pounce upon him 
suddenly in this fashion. I beg that the gentleman 
wiU withdraw his resolution." 

But the Reverend Mr. Farrar did not wait for the 
resolution to be withdrawn. Westgate's last word was 
hardly out of his mouth before the rector was on his 
feet. 
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"I very dee ply appreciate," he said, "the kind 
thought of Mr. W estgate. I shall be glad to discuss 
with him, at any time, the questions that have been 
raised here to-night. But I do not ask for the with- 
drawal of the resolution. If there is to be a breach 
between my vestry and me, it may as well come now 
as later. If my appeals to the rich and my concern for 
the poor have Srou^e into disrepute with this body, 
the situation is not likely to grow less acute. For I 
say to you plainly that, even if you were to adopt this 
resolution by unanimous vote, I should continue to 
preach not only the straight, but the whole gospel of 
Christ. And it is a gospel that demands the abolition 
of classes, the recogmtion of the humble, the placing 
of the toiler, no matter what the character of his toil, 
on the sanie social plane with you in every phase of the 
life of the Church. If you knew these people as I do, if 
you understood them as I do, if you loved them as I 
do, you would bid me Godspeed in my wbrk. And it is 
because I want you to know them and love them and 
honor them that I shall not cease to preach as I have 
done, to you and to them, until my object in so preach- 
ing shall have been fully accomplished. So, gentle- 
men, if you choose to throw down the gauntlet, I shall 
pick it up ; and Gkxl shall stand as judge between us." 

Claybank, who was still on his feet, and who was 
still holding his eye-glasses in one trembling hand, and 
bis resolution in the other, broke in immediately. 

" In deference to Mr. Westgate," he said, " for whose 
judgment I have great respect, I wiU withdraw my 
resolution. But I want to give notice now, that if 
there is a continuance, as has been threatened, of the 
kind of sermons we have been having of late, I shall, 
at the next meeting of the vestry, oflfer a resolution 
demanding the immediate resignation of the Reverend 
Mr. Farrar as rector of Christ Church." 

"Mr. Chairman, I protest against this attempt to 
muzzle a true servant of Christ ! " 
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It was Hazzard who spoke. He was indignant to 
the core. 

^^ Then let him preach Christianity and not socialism," 
retorted Mr. Claybank. 

" You — ^you aon't know what Christianity is ! '' 
shouted Emberly. 

"I know what it isn't 1" roared Colonel Boston. 
" It isn't the deification of the rabble 1 " 

By this time every man in the room was on his feet. 
A half-dozen voices were struggling to be heard. A 
most unchristian scene was on the verge of enact- 
ment. It was then that Westgate, quick-witted and 
masterful, saved the day for decency. 

" Mr. Chairman," he shouted, " if there is no further 
proper business to come before the meeting, I move 
you, in the name of Christian charity, that we do now 
adjourn." 

The motion was put and carried. The wrangling 
ceased. The gentlemen of the vestry said good-night 
to the rector, and passed out into the street. But the 
fires of opposition had not been quenched. They only 
awaited encouragement from the first hostile breeze to 
blaze up anew. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE KEOTOB's wipe 

The deliberations of boards in control of private 
corporations are not, as a rule, presumed to be disclosed 
to the public. This rule holds especially good when ap- 
plied to vestries of churches. It is not, usualljr, either 
necessary or wise that the whole body of parishioners 
should be taken into the confidence of the vestry. 
There are so many things that can better bd discussed 
and settled by a small, representative body of men, 
with power to act, than by the parish at large. It 
was, of course, tacitly understood by the members of 
the vestry that nothing should be said, outside their 
own membership, concerning the clash with the rector 
on the night of the vestry meeting. Nevertheless, the 
entire incident, with many variations and exaggera- 
tions, had become public property within twenty-four 
hours after its occurrence. It is a moral impossibility 
to keep such things hid. The very light of the next 
day reveals them. Moreover, most of the vestrymen 
were married. Their wives were as deeply interested 
as they in all matters pertaining to the Church. It is a 
man of extraordinary firmness who can hold back from 
an anxious and devoted wife legitimate information on 
a subject which is close to her heart. 

At any rate, before sundown the next day, the whole 
parish was buzzing with the news of the conflict at the 
testry meeting. Of course the people of the parish 
were divided in their opinions. The greater part of 
them, comprising nearly all of the rich and well-to-do, 
were strenuously opposed not only to the policy of free 
pews, but also to the idea of meeting the inferior classes 
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on terms of social equality in any of the affairs of the 
Church. They were quite willing, as they had always 
been, to give liberally to the charities oi the Church, 
and to uphold its institutional life and activities to the 
best of their ability ; but when it came to a matter of 
social recognition, they drew the line, and they drew it 
straight. 

It was, broadly speakinff, only among the less pros- 
perous persons in the parish that those were found who 
sided warmly with the rector. Those who were called 
" advanced," " progressive," " visionary," those with 
deep sympathies and humanitarian impulses, those with 
new theories of government, and a passionate desire to 
witness, if not to assist in, the overturning of the social 
order ; these were the ones who, together with nearly 
all of the poor, espoused heartily the cause of the 
rector, and as heartily condemned the reactionary 
attitude of the vestry. 

It was early in the afternoon of Saturday that the 
news reached Miss Chichester, or rather that Miss 
Chichester overtook the news. There was seldom 
anything in the way of church gossip or a parish sen- 
sation that did not early reach the ears of Miss Chi- 
chester on its way through the community. And this 
vestry incident was a particularly attractive, not to say 
sensational bit of gossip. Miss Chichester could not 
rest with the exhilarating burden of it on her mind. 
She was eaten up with curiosity to know how the 
Reverend Mr. Farrar was taking the blunt criticism 
that, according to her informant, had been hurled at 
his head by certain members of the vestry, and how 
Mrs. Farrar was bearing up under the indignities that 
had been heaped upon her husband. I^aturally and 
logically the most appropriate way of satisfying her 
curiosity would be to call at the rectory. As she was 
active and diligent in church work there were plenty 
of excuses for such a call. She gowned herself becom- 
ingly and sallied forth. At the corner of the street 
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leading to the rectory she met Barry Malleson. He 
also was in full afternoon dress. 

" Oh, Barry 1 " she exclaimed, " have you heard the 
news ? " 

" What news ? " he inquired. 

^^ About the awful time they had at the vestry meet- 
ing last night." 

" Yes, I heard about it. I consider it highly im- 
proper to have such a rumpus as that in a vestry meet- 
mg. I consider it time for some one with brains and 

Judgment to interfere. I thought I'd better see what 
: could do. I'm just on my way up now to call on 
Farrar and try to get the thing settled." 

"How perfectly lovely of youl I was going up 
there too. I wanted to see Mr. Farrar about the 
Doncaster family. We'll go up together." 

" No ; I won't interfere with your call. My errand 
'11 keep. I'll go some other day." 

" Indeed, you won't ! You'll go now. I'll npt be a 
bit in your way." 

" No ; I'U wait." 

" Barrjr 1 Don't be foolish ! Come along ! " 

" All ri^ht ! I can tell him in a few minutes what I 
think of tiie situation. Then you can have him the 
rest of the afternoon." 

" What do you think of the situation, Barry ? " 

" I think it's ridiculous ! " 

« Isn't it ! " 

" Yes ; Farrar's dead wrong. I shall tell him so." 

" How I shall enjoy hearing you tell him ! " 

They were passing up the street in the shade of 
aristocratic trees beginning now to take on the flush of 
autumn. She look^ up coyly and trustingly into his 
face as she walked and talked, but he was too deeplv 
absorbed in the importance of his errand to give much 
heed to her patent admiration. 

It was not far to the rectory. The maid who an- 
swered the bell told them that Mr. Farrar was in and 
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alone. He met them in the hall and took them into 
his study. 

'' Miss Chichester has an errand," said Barry, ^' that 
she wishes to dispose of, and when she's throu^n I have 
something on my own mind that I want to ta& about." 

" Oh, no, Barry ! " cried Miss Chichester. " You're 
entitled to the first hearing. Your errand is so much 
more important than mine.''^ 

" Shall I act as umpire ? " inquired the rector. 

" No," replied Barry. " It doesn't make much differ- 
ence. I'll say what I want to and get through and 
get out. Why, you know, I came up to see you about 
—about that little trouble at the vestry meeting last 
night." 

" How did you know that there was trouble ? " 

" Oh, it came to me pretty straight,'* replied Barry. 

" Everybody knows it," added Miss Chichester. 

** The vestry should have been more discreet," said 
the rector. " But no matter. What is it you wish to 
say about the meeting ? " 

" I want to say," replied Barrv, " that I heartily dis- 
approve of disturbances of that kind in a vestry 
meeting." 

"I'm ^lad to hear you say so. So do I." The 
rector smiled as he spoke, and nodded his approval. 

" Yes," continued Barry. " A vestry should always 
act harmoniously, I may say unanimously. There 
should, however, DC a strong hand to guide them. I'm 
inclined to stand for election to the vestry myself, next 
Easter. I think I could be of a good deal of service." 

" That's a splendid idea," assented Miss Chichester. 
" Barry has such excellent judgment." 

" Yes ; thank you, Jane. But," continued Barry, 
" I understand that the disturbance was brought on by 
your advocating free pews. Now, you know, Farrar, 
It would never do to have free pews in Christ Church." 

" Don't you thmk so ? " 

" Of course not. Just imagine who might come and 
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sit with you. Such a fellow as BricW Hoover, for 
instance, who works in our mill, and tidnks he has a 
right to go anywhere. I tell you, Farrar, it's impos- 
sible. Utterly impossible ! '* 

" I'm sorry you don't approve of it." 

" And, in a general way, don't you know, I don't 
approve of your attitude toward the laboring classes. 
As a prominent parishioner, a leading citizen, and as 
vice-president of the Malleson Manufacturing Company, 
I must respectfully suggest that it is — a — extremely 
inappropriate for the rector of Christ Church to join 
with the lower classes in the attack on wealth and — a 
— culture, and all those things, you know. I speak as 
a friend, Farrar. As one man of high social grade to 
another man of high social grade. You see ? " 

^' I understand. I'm glad to have the opinion of any 
of my parishioners on my sermons or conduct." 

Barry felt that he was making a conquest ; that the 
rector was swinging around to his views. 

" You see," he went on, flicking an imaginary speck 
of dust, as he spoke, from the surface of an immaculate 
waistcoat, ^^ we of the upper classes are responsible for 
the preservation and advancement in the world, of art, 
literature, beauty and, I may say, of religion ; and it 
becomes our duty " 

Here Miss Chichester interrupted him to say : 

'^ Excuse me, Barry ; I just want to ask Mr. Farrar 
if Mrs. Farrar is at nome. If she is, I would dearly 
love to have a five minutes' chat with her." 

" She's at home," was the reply ; " up-stairs, I think. 
I'll ask Stella." 

The maid came in response to his ring, and was sent 
to inquire if Mrs. Farrar would see Miss Chichester. 
She returned in a minute to say that Mrs. Farrar would 
be delighted, if Miss Chichester wouldn't mind going 
upstairs to the nursery, where Mrs. Farrar was tem- 
porarily engaged. Of course Miss Chichester wouldn't 
mind. It would be her first glimpse of the nursery 
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which she had long been curious to see. She found 
Mrs. Farrar there in temporary charge of the youngest 
member of the family who had just fallen asleep. 

" What a lovely child ! " exclaimed Miss Chichester 
in a whisper, bending over the crib. 

^^ Yes, ne's a dear. He doesn't mind in thQ least 
having people talk in the room when he's asleep," said 
Mrs. Farrar. 

" How comforting that is ! " Miss Chichester took 
a chair near the window where she could look out 
across the rectory lawn to the street. "We missed 
you so at the Parish Aid Society Tuesday afternoon at 
Kuth Tracy's. You weren't ill, were you ? " 

" Oh, no. Mr. Farrar discovered another poor family 
up in the eight hundred block. The mother's bed- 
ridden, and nothing would do but I must go up and 
see her Tuesday afternoon." 

" How kind Mr. Farrar is to the poor. What a pit^ 
it is that the vestry isn't in sympathy with him in his 
concern for the lower classes." 

" Isn't it ? I didn't know." 

^^ I'm told it isn't. That's what led to the trouble 
last evening." 

" What trouble. Miss Chichester ? " 

" Why, the trouble at the vestry meeting. Hasn't 
Mr. Farrar told you about it ? " 

^^ Not a word. He rarely tells me about unpleasant 
happenings ; they worry me so. What was the trouble 
at the vestry meeting ? " 

" Perhaps I ought not to tell you, either." 

" Oh, I suppose I'll hear about it sooner or later ; 
you mi^ht as well tell me." She settled herself back 
m her chair with a sigh. 

" Well, they all got into a dreadful quarrel." 

" Is it possible ? What about?" 

"About free pews. Mr. Farrar wanted the pews 
declared free, and they all opposed him but Mr. £m- 
berly and Mr. Hazzard." 
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^* I'm so sorry 1 Eobert is so far ahead of the times. 
Did Mr. Westgate oppose him ? " 

"Yes; Mr. Westgate and Mr. Hughes, and Mr. 
Claybank " 

" And Judge Bosworth ? " 

" Yes, Judge Bosworth, and — oh, all of the best men 
in the vestry. Isn't it too bad ! " 

" It's pitiful ! " She sighed again, and her face grew 
a little paler and more anxious. " I hope there were 
no harsh words used, Miss Chichester. I couldn't 
stand it to have any one speak harshly to Mr. Farrar." 

" Why, yes, I believe some very harsh words were 
used — not by your husband, my dear ; he's a gentle- 
man. But they — ^now really, I mustn't tell you this." 

" But I want to know. No matter how*^ dreadful 
it is." 

" Well, they demanded Mr. Farrar's resignation as 
rector." 

" Miss Chichester ! " 

^^Yes, and then withdrew the demand. And then 
Mr. Emberly and Mr. Hazzard got very angry and said 

some dreadful things, and Oh, mis. fajrar, really 

I must not tell you any more." 

" Go on, please ; let me hear it all." 

" Well, if I must tell it ; these gentlemen and Mr. 
Hufi^hes and Colonel Boston said shocking things to 
each other, and they were going to fiffht " 

"To fight ! in the vestry meeting ! " 

"Yes, actually to fight. And Mr. Westgate and 
Mr. Farrar stepped between them and prevented it, 
and they had to adjourn the meeting before they were 
through, in order to avoid more trouole." 

" How dreadful 1 " 

" Isn't it dreadful I But you mustn't take nay word 
for it, Mrs. Farrar. I'm only telling you what I heard, 
and just as I heard it. It's so unfortunate that all the 
best men in the vestry should be so bitterly opposed 
to Mr. Farrar." *^ 
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" Do you think they are, Miss Chichester ? Do you 
really tmnk they are unfriendly to Mr. Farrar ? " 

There was an appealing tone in the woman's voice 
that should have gone straight to Miss Chichester's 
heart, and led her into making some effort to repair 
the havoc she had already wrought ; but Miss Uhi- 
Chester was enjoying too deeply the sensation she was 
creating to take much note of the pain she was giving 
to her nstener. 

"I'm afraid they are, Mrs. Farrar," she replied. 
" I'm afraid they will make it very uncomfortable for 
Mr. Farrar if he insists on trying to carry out his 
projects. I do hope he'll abandon them, if it's 
necessarv to do it m order to avoid trouble in the 
church.'' 

The child in the crib stirred and moaned in its sleep, 
and the mother went to it and readjusted its position 
and murmured some soothing words to it, and returned 
to her chair. 

" I am so sorry," she said. 

"Indeed, it is terrible," assented Miss Chichester. 
^^ I thou^t I must come in and give vou what little 
comfort I could. I brought Barry Malleson along, 
and he's down-stairs with Mr. Farrar now, trying to 
prevail on him not to antagonize the vestrymen any 
more. Barry isn't a communicant, you know, but he's 
a man of such good judgment." 

"Is he?" 

" Oh, very." 

" I do hope Mr. Farrar will listen to him." 

Miss Chichester rose to take her departure, but it 
was five minutes later before she actually got away, 
and when she went down-stairs Barry had already 
gone. He had not accomplished all that he had hoped 
to accomplish when he came, but he felt that he had 
made it so clear to the rector that he was on the wrong 
track that his restoration to reason and good judgment 
would necessarily soon follow. 
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But, while Barry left behind him a smiling, self-con- 
fident and optimistic host, Miss Chichester left in her 
wake a woman on whom the shock of disclosure had 
fallen with grievous and humiliating force. She had 
feared that something of the kind might happen, but 
she had never thought that it would come like this. 
She could not quite oelieve that the best people in the 
parish were in direct opposition to her husband ; that 
gentlemen of the vestry who had always treated her 
with such marked courtesy and consideration could be 
so openly anta^nistio towlrd him. And if it were all 
true, in what a cruel position was she herself placed. 
By birth, breeding antf social alignment she belonged 
to the cultured class. She shirked none of the duties 
of a rector's wife, so far as her physical and mental 
ability enabled her to perform those duties. She was 
devoted to her husband, her children and her Church. 
It was true that the new, and to her strange and in- 
comprehensible, ideas promul^ted by her husband con- 
cerning the duty of the Churcn and its adherents toward 
the humble and the poor gave her some anxiety when 
she heard them or tnought about them ; but she con- 
sidered herself so ignorant in such matters, and regarded 
him as being so wise, that she usually preferred to dis- 
miss the subject from her mind rather than to dwell 
upon it to her own confusion. Up to this time his 
attitude had not interfered in any way with her Church 
activities or her social relaxations. It had caused her 
no Rreat embarra^ment, nor had it given her any par- 
ticular concern. But now a point had been reacned 
beyond which the attempted carrying out of his policy 
must inevitably reflect upon her. It Miss Chichester's 
story was true, the situation had grown suddenly 
acute. The most prominent men of the Church 
had come out in open rebellion a^nst her husband. 
Their wives would naturally sympathize with them and 
side with them. They belonged to the class in which 
all of her social activities had been performed, and all 
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of her social friendships maintaiaed. How could she 
hope to hold her position among these people and at 
the same time remain loyal to her husband ? It was a 
cruel dilemma in which she had, by no fault of her 
own, been suddenly and rudely placed. 

At dinner time that evening her husband noticed 
her apparent distraction and despondency, and inquired 
of her concerning the cause of it. She successfully 
evaded his questions, and it was not until after the 
children had been put to bed that she repeated to him 
the tale that Miss Cnichester had told to her that after- 
noon. He assured her that she had heard a grossly 
exag^rated account of what had actually taken place, 
but in its really material aspects he could not do other- 
wise than confirm the story. He did not consider, he 
said, that the opposition to his plans would necessarily 
lead to their suppression. 

" I may never be able," he added, " to induce my 
vestry to act with me in these matters ; nevertheless 1 
shall not relax my effort to make Christ Church a 
haven for ^ all sorts and conditions of men.' " 

" I suppose you are right about it, Eobert," she re- 
plied. " Of course you are. I must take your judg- 
ment in these matters because I don't know anything 
about them myself, and I've never been able to under- 
stand them. n\xt it seems so sad to me, and so — so 
humiliating that it was necessary to antagonize all 
these people who have been such dear friends to us 
ever since we've been here." 

" You take a narrow view of the situation, Alice. 
The question is not whether we are going to keep or 
lose mends ; but it is whether I am right or wrong. 
If I am right, as I truljr believe I am, then nothing, no 
opposition, no antagonism, no suffering of any kind 
should swerve me from my course. If these people are 
antagonistic, the antagonism is theirs. I have only the 
kinduest feeling toward all of them." 

^' But) Bobert) it seems to me that it is so necessary 
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to keep them friendly to us, and interested in the 
Church. What would we do without them ? " 

" I want to keep them interested in the Church and 
friendly to us, and I believe I shalL But the Church 
should not be exclusively for them. Thej are already 
receiving all of the benefits which the Church has to 
offer, while outside there is a great multitude of the 
Churchless who are spirituaUy starving and dying for 
want of just such aid as I am forbidden by these ves- 
trymen to hold out to them. I must choose my own 
path, and I believe my paramount duty is not to the 
comfortably situated within the Church but to the 
physically and spiritually poor without it." 

" I know, Robert, but couldn't we visit the poor, and 
supply their needs, and be kind and charitable to them 
in every way, and try to get them to the services and into 
the Church without taking them in as our social equals ?" 

" No, Alice ; that metnod has been tried for ages, 
and the working classes are drifting farther and in 
larger numbers away from us. If we want them in 
the Church we must welcome them there as our equali^. 
There's no other way to get them or to keep tnem. 
And there must be not only social equality in the 
Church, there must be a fair measure of economic 
equality outside. Our wealthy churchmen must set 
the first example of economic justice, and cease piling 
tip great individual fortunes at the expense of the men 
who labor. I tell you this control of the wealth of the 
world by a few, and this control of the Church by 
those wealthy few, is so unjust and so unchristian 
that " 

" Oh, Robert, don't I I can't understand those argu- 
ments ; I never could. I'll admit that you are ri^t. 
But what worries me is what our relations are going to 
be with these people who are so opposed to us, and who 
have been our good friends." 

" We shall still be friendly to them." 

" But what if they won't *be friendly to us ? " 
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" That will be their loss ; and one more assurance, to 
my mind, that we are doing the will of our Master." 

" That's easy enough to say ; but how can you man- 
age to carry on the work of the Church without the 
aid of Judge Bosworth, and Mr. Claybank, and Philip 
Westgate, and all those men who have always been so 
helpful and so— so splendid in every way ? " 

'' You're crossing your bridges before you get to 
them. These men have not wiflidrawn their help. If 
the time comes that they do, another way will be 
found to carry on the work. This is one of the least 
of the problems that confront me." 

" But, Robert, what will I do without the friendship 
and society of Mrs. Bos worth and Mrs. Clay bank and 
Philip Westgate's mother, and all the other ladies who 
have been so perfectly lovely to me ever since I've been 
here ? I can oe good to women of another social grade, 
but I can't associate with them, and I must have my 
friends." 

At last her grievance and her fear had formed defi- 
nite expression. The one was personal and the other 
was selfish. She never rose above the level of her do- 
mestic and social environment. She never caught even 
a glimpse of the things for which he was fighting, as 
they presented themselves to his spiritual vision. He 
tossed his head impatiently as he replied : 

" I do not think you need to borrow trouble. Tou 
will not be deserted on my account. But if, by any 
chance, matters should come to such a pass that you 
are socially outlawed because of my adherence to my 
duties as a Christian minister, then 1 trust you will ac- 
cept the situation with fortitude^ in the spirit of the 
martyrs, in order to advance the cause for which I shall 
be fighting." 

" That's all very well for you to say, Eobert. But 
you're a man and you can so out and fight and forget. 
And I'm a woman, and I'll have to stay at home, ostra- 
cized and deserted, and grieve myself to death. I was 
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never intended to be a martyr, and I can't be ! I can't 
be!" 

" Then you shouldn't have married a clergyman who 
believes in the sacredness of his calling." 

It was an unkind thing for him to say, and he knew 
it the moment the words had left his lip, and he re- 
gretted that he had said them. He saw ner face pale, 
and a hurt look come into her eyes, but she did not ap- 
pear to be angry. He rose, crossed over to where she 
was sitting, and bent down and kissed her. 

" There, dear," he said, " I'm sorry if I hurt you. 
We won't talk about it any more, and we'll hope for 
the best." 

She laid her hand in his ; but it was evident, from 
the look on her face, that the hurt remained, and that 
she found little comfort in his expression of regret. 

"I must go out now," he added after a moment, 
" and make a sick call — Eodney McAllister, you know. 
And when I come back I'll go over my sermon for to- 
morrow." 

He got his hat, and she helped him on with his over- 
coat, and kissed him good-bye at the door, but over 
them both there was a shadow of restraint of which 
they had seldom been aware during the years of their 
married life. 

It was too bad, be thought, as he descended the steps 
of the rectory, crossed the lawn, and went down the 

Eavement in the shadow of the church, that bis wife 
ad not the energy and the desire to join him, not only 
in his campaign for souls outside, but also in his crusade 
for righteousness within the Church. If she could only 
see beyond the circle of her daily life, if she could only 
understand and appreciate the things he stood for and 
fought for, if only she were an inspiration to him in- 
stead of a retarding force, with what added courage 
and enthusiasm, with what relentless perseverance and 
unconquerable energy could he not push forward to the 
accomplishment of his glorious purpose. 
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Not that he intended to be disloyal to her, even in 
his remotest thought. She was charming as a woman, 
she was devoted as a wife, she was ideal as a mother, 
but — it was such a pity that she could not see the 
visions that he saw, and help him to realize them. If 
she had but the zeal and ability and view-point of Kuth 
Tracy, for instance. Ah I Tnere was a wotnan who 
was created for a rector's wife. And she was to marry 
a layman ; a kind-hearted and brilliant, but conserva- 
tive layman, who would doubtless check her aspiration 
toward the larger righteousness, and bind her with the 
chains of deadening custom. It was unfortunate ; it 
was, in a way, deplorable; but it was one of those 
unpreventable situations with which only providence 
mi^ht dare to interfere. He heaved a sigh of regret, 
quickened his pace, and went forward to the accom- 
plishment of his errand. 

On his way back from Rodney McAllister's, as he 
passed down the main street of the city, he came to 
Carpenter's Hall. Inside the hall a public meeting 
was in proirress. It had been called by certain la- 
bor leaders lor the purpose of discussing Ind deciding 
upon the attitude of labor in the political campaign 
then fairly under way. Those who were wise m such 
things said that the socialists were back of it. The 
minister stopped to read the poster announcing the 
meeting, ana when he had read it it occurred to him 
that he would enter the hall and listen to the speeches. 
He might learn something which would be of benefit 
to him, on a subject in which he was deeply interested. 
It was late when he pushed his way into the audi- 
torium, and several of the speakers had already been 
heard. Representatives of trade-unionism, of socialism, 
even of sjmdicalism, had been duly applauded and oc- 
casionally hissed as they presented their views in turn 
to their audience. Representatives and candidates of 
the old-line parties had been excluded from the speak- 
er's platform. 
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At the moment when Mr. Farrar entered the hall 
Stephen Lamar was occupying the rostrum. It was 
apparent that he had the crowd with him. His crude 
eloquence always captured the audience that he saw fit 
to address. He was a trade-unionist, and one of the 
leaders of the large and growing body of socialists in 
the city, though ms views were somewhat too radical 
to please all of them. However, his influence, his 
power and his leadership were recognized, not only by 
workingmen who went to him for advice, but also by 
politicians who went to him for aid and counsel. 

The rector of Christ Church was recognized by some 
of those who were crowding the aisles, and they made 
way for him so that he might get farther to the front 
where he could both see and hear. One man rose and 
offered him a seat, for the benches were filled ; but he 
preferred to stand. 

The gist of Lamar^s argument was that while trade- 
unionism was a good thing so far as it went — ^he himself 
was a trade-unionist — it did not go far enough. It was 
only through socialism, and tli^ough political action 
under the auspices of the socialist party that the work- 
ingman would be finally disenthralled. Socialism was 
the only instrument under heaven which labor could 
successniUy use to enforce its demands upon society. 
If conservative socialism was not sufficient to accom- 
plish that end, then radical socialism must be employed, 
and if radical socialism should prove to be insufficient, 
then resort must be had to syndicalism. In any event, 
at whatever cost, the capitalist must go. The era of 
the industrial commonwealth must be ushered in. And 
with that era would come peace and plenty, comfort 
and enjoyment, the luxuries of life to all who cared to 
have them. But this glorious end could not be accom- 
plished without a struggle, and a fierce one. If labor 
was ever to release itself from the burden of such laws 
as made John Bradley's disappointment and death a 
crime against humanity, it must turn deaf ears to the 
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specious pleas of the old line politicians, it must wholly 
(usregard the silly vaporings of the capitalistic press, it 
most shake itself free from the grasp of religious super- 
stition and the benumbing influence of the Cnurch, and, 
by its own unaided power, with the red flag of fellow- 
ship in the van, marcn on, as it surely had the power to 
do, to a splendid and overwhelming victory. 

There was a whirlwind of applause. An enthusiastic 
adherent of the labor leader yelled : 

" Gk) it, Steve 1 Give it to 'em! Give 'em hell I " 

Before the last word was out of his mouth a stalwart 
Irishman, sitting well to the front of the hall, struggled 
to his feet and made himself heard. 

" I object," he shouted, " to this attack on religion. 
It ain't nicessary and it ain't dacent. Ye're doin' small 
favor to the workin'men, Steve Lamar, to be ladin' 'em 
away from the Church. I'm a laborin' man mesilf , and 
I know there's nothin' like religion to steady a man 
an' put heart into 'im, an' give 'im a stomach to fight 
for what's due 'im from them that's robbin' 'im. Ye're 
usin' the divil's loffic, Steve, to desthroy the poor." 

In an instant the hall was in an uproar. A dozen 
men were on their feet demanding to be heard. It was 
only by continuous pounding with the heavy gavel that 
the chairman of the meeting was able to restore order 
to a sufficient degree to permit Lamar, stung by the 
Irishman's criticism, to go on with his speech. 

" I had concluded my address," he said, when finally 
he was able to make himself heard, " but, in view of 
the interruption which has just occurred, I will say one 
word more. My friend, the objector, is evidently an 
adherent of a Church that put$ a ban on socialism, and 
stands ready to give absolution on account of all sins, 
save the sin of making war on capital. Advanced 
socialism has no room within it for the pious creeds. 
Listen to what the leaders have declared. Karl Marx 
said: *The idea of God must be destroyed 1' Engel 
said : * The firat word of religion is a lie.* Bebel de- 
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Glared: ^So6ialism denies religion alto^ther.' My 
friends, the best thinkers and the most bnlliant leaders 
in the socialistic propaganda have pronounced against 
religion and the Church. I take m^ stand with them. 
It is the economic, the materialistic interpretation of 
history that is the key to human happiness, not the 
religious and the ecclesiastical. What the workingman 
wants is justice, not prayers; the full value of the 
product of his own toil, not pious charity. Capital 
controls and orders the Church, and muzzles the bisnops 
and priests. Why, they dare not preach even the 
gospel proclaimed by the Carpenter oi Nazareth whom 
they affect to adore, lest their masters be offended. I 
tell you the workingman who permits himself to be 
bamboozled by the preachers and the priests, and bribed 
by the so-called charity of the Church, is a short-sighted 
fool. He is forging the very chains that are to bind 
him. Away with me Church ! Away with religion 1 
Use your oVn brains and your own consciences, and 
your own good right arms, if necessary, to work 
out your own salvation. Only so will you ever be 
free." 

Lamar stepped down from the platform amidst 
another storm of applause, not unmingled with vigorous 
protests. It was apparent that there were those in the 
audience who disagreed with him. Then, out of the 
confusion of voices, one voice rose, clear and distinct. 
The rector turned to look at the speaker, who stood not 
far from him, and at once recognized the man as Samuel 
Major, who had been Juror No. 7 in the Bradley case. 

"Mr. Chairman," shouted Major, "I believe this 
attack on religion and the Church should be answered. 
And it should be answered now, in the presence of 
those who have heard it. The Eeverend Eobert 
Farrar, rector of Christ Church and a friend of labor, 
is here in the audience, and I call on him to take the 
stand in defense of religion and the Church." 

The suggestion met with both approval and disap- 
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J^roval. A man with full black beard and black hair 
ailing on his shoulders arose and called out : 

"lk&. Presiden': Thees ees politique assembly, not 
praver-meeting. We weesh that no clergy deescourse 
with us. I say ratha' put that preach' out." 

fiut the sense of fair play that governs all American 
audiences seized now upon this one, and immediately 
there were cries of : " No ! No 1 Give the preacher a 
chance ! Farrar ! Farrar 1 " 

The cry deepened into a roar. The demand was 
insistent. Half the audience was on its feet yelling 
for " Farrar ! " He was not unknown to most of them. 
The story of his sermons had gone abroad. They 
wanted to see him and to hear him. The chairman 
wavered, turned to consult with one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the meeting, and then called to the clergyman 
to come to the platform. It was an invitation that 
could not be refused, nor had the rector of Christ 
Church any thought of refusing it. Eesenting Lamar's 
assault on Christianity, he welcomed the opportunity 
to reply to it. He made his way to the rostrum, 
mounted the steps, and turned and faced the audience 
now grown remarkably still. He was stalwart, clean- 
cut, fine featured. His garments were not of the 
clerical type. He appeal^ to the eyes of those who 
looked on nim before he had spoken a word. 

"My friends," he said, "I accept your invitation 
gladly. I want to deny the charges made against re- 
union and the Church by the last speaker. I believe, 
with the man who replied to him from the floor, that 
the great need of the workingman to-day is the need 
of religion and the Church. Physical comforts are not 
the sole foundation for the happiness of mankind. 
History can never be properly interpreted from its 
economical side alone. There can be no just inter- 

Eretation of it that leaves out God. Before food was, 
efore clothes or homes or gold or silver were, before 
this world itself was, God was. And after all these 
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things have vanished, Gkxl will still be. It is the con- 
ception of God in the souls of men, broadening, bright-' 
ening, growing as the ages have grown, that has lifted 
man out of the ranks or the savage and brute and has 
made of him an enlightened human being, demanding 
good food, good clothes, good homes, and all the com- 
forts and amenities of life. And we of the Christian 
Church believe that Jesus Christ was the inspired and 
final interpreter of all the wisdom of God. He was 
bom in a manger. In childhood He felt the pinch of 
poverty. In early manhood He was a carpenter, work- 
ing with saw and hammer as many of you are working 
to^y. He dwelt with the proletariat. Their prot 
lems and sufferings were His. He knew the poor and 
He loved them and strove for them. He had no soft 
word to say for the rich. If ever there was a guide, a 
leader, a saviour for the toilers of the world, that leader 
and saviour is Jesus Christ. He founded a Church 
upon earth and that Church is still a vital force and a 
mighty factor in the lives of men, even though, in its 
course through the centuries, it has fallen now and 
then from the lofty height on which He placed it. 
Restored and lifted up, it stands to-day the authorized 
agent of Christ on earth. That Churcn is as much for 
you as it is for your wealthy neighbor. Aye, more 
for you than for mm, because yours is the greater need. 
Avail yourselves of its privileges. As rector of Christ 
Church I invite you to come to our services, to unite 
yourselves with us, to partake of all the privileges we 
enjoy. Do not let the fear of intrusion hinder you, nor 
any coldness of welcome on the part of the wealthy 
prevent you from coming. The place is yours, and its 
privileges are yours, and as children of Otod you have 
a right to enjoy them. And so far as I can control it, 
there shall tie no class distinction there, no line of 
demarcation between the rich and the poor ; but every 
man shall be the equal of every other man, and all tie 
brothers in Christ. 
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^^ My friends, I am a Christian socialist. I believe in 
your ideals of justice, of equality, of economic in- 
dependence, and I shall rejoice with you when all those 
ideals have been crystallized into law. But do not 
deceive yourselves with the notion that you can accom- 
plish these things without God. Do not make the 
mistake of attempting to realize your hopes without 
the aid of religion, for you will never succeed. Hob 
socialism of the things that hinder and debase it. 
Vivify it and glorify it with the religion of Jesus 
Christ who was the one great socialist of all the 
ages, and your cause cannot fail; the dawn of that 
splendid day of which you dream, and for which I 
pray, will not then be far removed from any one of us." 

It was his appearance, his evident sincerity, his 
magnetic personality, no less than the words he 
uttered, that caught the audience and carried it with 
him. They might not yield to his appeal, they might 
not follow his advice, but from that moment, to the 
vast majority of them, he was something more than 
persona grata. 

As he came down from the platform and made his 
way to the rear of the hall a great roar of applause 
shook the walls of the building, and many men stopped 
him in the aisle to shake hands with him, and to thank 
him for coming to their meeting, and for addressing 
them thus intimately from their own platfonn. 

After that night the toilers of the whole city counted 
the Keverend Kobert Farrar as their friend and advo- 
cate, and a protagonist of their cause. 



CHAPTEE Vni 

A SIGKIFIOANT DtCnTEB PABTY 

Disappointment was in store for those who came 
to Ohrist Ohurch on the Sunday morning following the 
vestry meeting in the expectation of bearing a con- 
tinuance of the rector's sermons on the duty of the rich 
toward the poor, and of the poor toward the Churcli. 

No larger congregation had gathered there at any 
time during the two years' pastorate of the Beverend 
Mr. Farrar. Pews that, hy reason of the voluntary 
absence of disaffected parishioners, would otherwise 
have been vacant, were filled by curious and interested 
persons who seldom went to any church. Long before 
&e Yenite was reached in the order of servi^ every 
seat was occupied. 

But the sermon, forceful and eloauent though it was, 
dealt only with the parable of tne talents, and the 
lesson to be drawn from it. Nevertheless the humble 
folk who listened to it went away, for the most part, 
feeling that they had partaken of something that 
satisfied and strengthened them. 

There was some discussion among his parishioners as 
to whether the rector had, after all, decided to comply 
with the exi)ressed wish of his vestrymen, and forego 
his public criticism of the existing social order. Some 
of them said, with a knowing smue, that discretion was 
often the better part of valor. They did not know the 
man. Nor had they, as yet, heard of his brief address 
at the labor meeting in Carpenter's Hall the evening 
before. When, later, they did hear of it, they were 
indignant. In their judgment it was utterly mexcus- 
able for the rector of Christ Church to take the stump 
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at a political meeting, held under the auspices of 
avowed agitators, for the purpose of proclaiming to 
the non-churchgoing public his social heresies, and of 
inviting the rabble to malce itself indiscriminately at 
home m the stately pews, and among the exclusive 
worshipers of Christ Church. Truly he had belittled 
his calling, and mocked his vestry and affronted his 
people. The bishop should be notified of his conduct 
without delay. But the Reverend Mr. Farrar, having 
fully decided upon his course, did not pennit himself to 
be swerved from it by adverse criticism. He had 
expected opposition, therefore he was not disappointed 
when he received it in abundance. He had never 
thought that his path would be unblocked. He was 
prepared to suffer for the cause he had espoused. He 
was ready, if necessary, to be socially ostracized if his 
opponents^ saw fit to emphasize theu* opposition in that 
manner. But he wished that his wife might be spared. 
She was so sensitive, so weak, so timid and soft-hearted, 
so dependent on the companionship and favor of those 
who were now, for the most part, out of sympathy 
with him. It was an unfortunate situation. Again 
the regret that she was not of the stuff of which martyrs 
are made passed uneasily across his mind. And on the 
heels of his regret there came an invitation that was 
not only a reassurance to her, but might also be inter- 
preted as a token of sympathy with him. The rector 
and his wife were asked to dine at the Tracys' with a 
few friends. As to Mr. Tracy, the invitation was with- 
out significance so far as it l)ore any relation to recent 
events. He never concerned himself about controver- 
sies in the Church. He never discussed religious topics 
with any one. The only kind of an opinion that could 
be obtamed from him was a professional opinion, duly 
considered, delivered and paid for. With his wife of 
course it was different. She had an opinion ready on 
every question that arose, and she was never averse to 
expressing it. 
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Reading between the lines the rector could see that 
Mrs. Tracy's purpose in giving the invitation was to 
reassure Mrs. Farrar as to ner social standing, notwith- 
standing her husband's heresies. And, reading still 
farther between the lines, he believed that Ruth had in 
mind his own encouragement in the course he was 
pursuing. He had not seen her since the night of the 
vestry meeting, but word had come to him that she 
was loyally supporting him in his interpretation of true 
reUgion, and in his idea of the mission of the Church. 
And why should she not support him ? He had fully 
expected it of her. She was alert, intelligent, con- 
scientious, in complete accord with that spirit of the 
times which made for progress. Somewhere she had 
imbibed ideas of social justice that did not fit in harmo- 
niously with the practical if unstudied programme of 
her mother. Mrs. Tracy declared that she had imbided 
them at Bryn Mawr, from which institution she had 
been ^aduated with high honors in the recent past. 
But Mr. Tracy intimated that they were due to a 
tendency that she had inherited from certain of her 
paternal ancestors who had been distinguished members 
of the proletariat of their day. Be that as it may, her 
advocacy of a reformation in the social order was open 
and well known, not only to her intimates but to all 
of her friends. Philip Westgate was the only one of 
them who refused to take her seriously. To him her 
reformatory activity was only a manifestation of an 
exuberance of youth and conscience which would soon 
exhaust itself m the face of unrewarded tasks. She 
was too charming as a woman to remain long as a 
reformer. 

Mr. Farrar had guessed, with reasonable accuracy, 
the respective purposes which Mrs. Tracy and her 
daughter had in mind in sending out their dinner invi- 
tations. It was true that Mrs. Tracy, sympathizing 
deeply with the rector's wife, desired to show ner some 
attention of sufficient moment to indicate to her that 
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her social position was intact. She said as much to her 
daughter Ruth in proposing the dinner. 

" 1 think it's an excellent idea," replied Buth, " to 
have Mr. and Mrs. Farrar here. They are both de- 
lightful people, and at this time especially they ought 
to be made to feel at home in every one of our 
houses." 

" Oh," responded the mother, " I have no sympathy 
for Mr. Farrar. He deserves to have a social ban placed 
on him. He's making himself so perfectly ridiculous 
and — and obnoxious; yes, really obnoxious. I don't 
see what he can possibly be thinking about. I'm going 
to tell him so if he comes, and I'm going to do it openly 
and aboveboard. But as for his dear little wife, she 
must be protected against the consequences of his folly 
so far as we are abte to protect her. Don't you think 
so?" 

" I don't think it's folly on his part, mother ; I think 
it's bravery. But, whatever it is, she should not suffer. 
Whom shall we invite to meet them ? " 

"That's what worries me. So many of the best 
people have taken umbrage at what Mr. Farrar's been 
preaching that really I don't know to whom he would 
be acceptable." 

" Why not risk Mr. and Mrs. Claybank ? or Colonel 
Boston and his wife ? " 

" Oh, dear me ! Colonel Boston and Mr. Claybank 
can't endure the man. Jane Chichester said that both 
of them got fairly wild at the vestry meeting when he 
insisted on his free pew nonsense." 

" Well, if you want some one who agrees with him, 
there are Mr. and Mrs. Hazzard, and Mr. Emberly and 
his sister." 

" Euth ! What are you thinking of ? Such ordinary 
people ! Neither of those women is on my calling list, 
and I haven't even a speaking acquaintance wiui the 
men. I haven't swallowed Mr. Farrar's ideas of social 
equality yet ; besides, this dinner is not on his account ; 
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it's on Mrs. Farrar's. I feel so sorry for her. Jane 
Chichester says she suffers terribly from what people 
say about her husband. Jane went to see her, you 
knpw, and tried to comfort her." 

" I think I'd rather have one of Job's comforters than 
to have Jane if I were in distress." 

"I know she's a dreadful gossip. But she means 
v^ell ; and. she does an immense amount of church work. 
I think I'll invite Jane. She ought to be perfectly ac- 
ceptable to both Mr. and Mrs. Farrar. And the Chi- 
chesters are one of the oldest and best families in the 
city." 

" Very well, mother. I'm satisfied. Who else ? " 

" Of course Phil and his mother. That goes without 
saying. Jane says that Phil actually prevented a fight 
the night of the vestry meeting." 

" Oh, mother ! That's nonsense ! Nobody thought 
of fighting. Phil told me all about it after the ex- 
aggerated and ridiculous story had spread all over the 
city. But Phil is a natural peacemaker, and while he 
doesn't agree with Mr. Farrar, I'm sure he is on friendly 
terms with him." 

" Well, why not invite Judge and Mrs. Bosworth ? 
I understand the judge's attitude toward Mr. Farrar is 
about the same as Philip's." 

" I think they will do nicely. But now you should 
have another man." 

" That's true ! Let me see ! I have it ; I'll invite 
Barnr!" 

" Mother 1 Barry is so impossible as a dinner 
guest 1 " 

" Why ? He belongs to the wealthiest family in the 
city. He is of excellent character and has the manners 
of a gentleman." 

" But his brains, mother, his brains 1 " 

" I'll admit that nature was not over lavish to Barry 
in that respect, but he'll do very well indeed. And 
besides it will please Jane to have him here." 
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^^ Yes, I suppose it will. Jane seems to be pursuing 
him with great avidity." 

'* And why shouldn't she ? Barry would make her 
a very good husband. The marriage would unite two 
of the best families. Besides, you didn't want him 
yourself, why should you object to some other girl 
having him ? " 

'^ I don't object. Jane is quite welcome to him so 
far as I'm concerned, but— poor Barry 1 Think of 
what he'd have to listen to." 

" Well, if he's like most men, what his wife would 
say would go in at one ear and out at the other, any- 
way." 

" Yes, and in Bany's case the passajje from one ear 
to the other would be so easy — nothing to interfere, 
you know." 

^ Buth 1 To talk that way about your guests ! It's 
positively sinful ! " 

" Well^ I apolo^e. And I'm quite willing to admit 
that Barry has his good points, ^ut so many of them 
lie dormant, and Jane Cnichester would never be the 
woman to bring them out. I'll tell you what Barry 
needs, mother. He needs a wife, not necessarily of the 
cultured class, but one who can supply what he lacks 
in intellect, and who is sufficiently forceful and tactful 
to use him and his social position for the benefit of 
themselves and the city. As he is now, unmarried, he 
is more or less of a joke. With Jane Chichester as his 
wife, he would become practically a nonentity. With 
such a woman as I would pick out for him, his position 
and his happiness would be assured." 

" But where is the woman ? " 

^^ Oh, I haven't the least idea. I haven't so much as 
— ^mother 1 " 

'*Well,whatisit?" 

" I have a thought." 

" About what ?^' 

" About whom Barry should marry." 
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" Yes, you've just expressed it." 

^^But I mean that I have the particular person in 
mind." 

"Well, who is it?" 

" Why, it's Mrs. How foolish of me ! I'll not 

mention her name. I have no right to. And I know 
very little about her anyway." 

" Is she a widow ? " 

" Yes ; and very beautif uL I have seen her. And 
she is said to be very bright mentally. There, never 
mind ; have we settled on the guests ? " 

" Yes. Phil and his mother, Judge and Mrs. Bos- 
worth, Jane and Barry, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Farrar. 
That's enough. I think Mrs. Farrar would dread a 
larger company. But about Barry " 

" I'm through talking about Barry, mother." 

" Well, then, about Jane " 

" I'm through talking about Jane also." 

" Then write the invitations." 

Mr. and Mrs. Farrar came early on the evening of 
the dinner party. None of the other guests had yet 
arrived. Mrs. Tracy went up-stairs with the rector's 
wife. Mr. Tracy was still engaged in the laborious 
task of getting mto his dinner coat. So Euth and the 
rector entered the library alone. 

" I've been wanting to tell you," said Buth, " how 
thoroughly I approve of your recent stand for social 
equality in the Church. You've known my opinion, of 
course, but, in view of the adverse criticisms I'm afraid 
irou've been receiving, I thought you might like to 
know it again." 

" I am glad to know it again," responded the rector, 
" and you are very kind to give it to me. I value it 
because you know whereof you speak. Both theo- 
retically and practically you know the needs of the 
poor, and the saspicioni and aspirations of those in the 
numbler classes of society." 

^^And I know, too, that we shall never get those 
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people into the Church, nor keep them if we do get 
them, until we treat them as equals. I quite agree 
with you that the first thing to do is to make all pews 
free." 

" I am fully convinced of that, but I fear that I shall 
not be able to get my vestry to agree with me." 

" Then we will elect a vestry that will agree with 
you." 

'' That is easier said than done." 

"I'll turn politician for the purpose. I'll canvass 
the parish before the Easter election. I'm determined 
to do what I can to abolish class distinctions in Christ 
Church. Mother says I'm a fanatic. Phil more than 
half suspects that she is right. Father doesn't care." 

" You seem to have enlisted for the war." 

" I have. I'm at your command. I'm ready for any 
practical service to which you wish to put me. I'm 
tired of seeing Christ Church a mere fashionable Sun- 
day club. I want to help make it a religious home for 
everybody." 

" 1 ou are very brave and generous. But I'm afraid 
you haven't counted the cost." 

" What will it cost ? " 

" Possibly your social standing." 

" I can afford to lose that." 

" You will have to face opposition, ridicule, protest, 
misinterpretation of your motives." 

'' No doubt. But these things do not worry me in 
the least. Mr. Farrar, my mind is made up. You 
cannot' discourage me, nor drive me out of this contest. 
I shall be with you — to the end." 

She stood in the soft glow of the shaded lamp, a 
picture of resolute and splendid young womanhood ; a 
modem Joan of Arc, as brave-souled and pure-spirited 
as her prototype of old. The rector of Christ Church 
stepped forward and took the hand she held out to 
him. 

" You are an inspiration," he said ; " you have filled 
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me with fresh courage to-night. We shall fight to- 
gether. I believe God will give us the victory." 

Her hand lay in his, warm, firm, clin^nff ; pledge of 
her loyalty to him and of her faith in his ideals. 

"There is one matter of immediate concern," he 
added, after a moment, " in which I want to ask your 
assistance." 

" You shall have it." 

" Thank you ! You remember the Bradley case in 
court ? The one that resulted in an enforced verdict ? " 

"Very well, indeed. I have fought it over with 
Phil several times. But I can't convince him that the 
verdict was unjust." 

" I feel that it was. You know Bradley died ? " 

" Yes ; and I know you said thines at his burial for 
which his fellow-workmen have been commeQding you 
ever since. His widow declined to receive you, did 
she not ? " 

" She did. That is why I come to you for help. I 
want to ask if you would be willing to call on her. 
She is a woman of great strength of character, un- 
usually intelligent, and has much influence in her own 
community. She came to church on one or two occa- 
sions prior to her husband's death, and she was present 
at the service last Sunday morning. While she is inter- 
ested in the Church, she is distinctly hostile to it. I 
wish greatly that her attitude of hostility might be 
changed into one of at least friendliness, both for her 
own good and for the influence which she can com- 
mand." 

'" I will call on her. I shall be very glad to. She is 
an unusual woman in appearance. I have heard that 
she is unusual also in character and ability. I'll do my 
best to persuade her." 

" Thank you again. That's splendid ! " 

What a comfort she wasl What an inspiration! 
What a pity that she was not the wife, not to become the 
wife of a progressive rector of an advancing church I 
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Mrs. Tracy swept into the room, with Mrs. Farrar 
in tow. 

" Oh, here you are ! " she exclaimed, giving the 
rector a warm hand-grasp. ^' I suppose Ruth has been 
vowing allegiance to your heresies, Mr. Farrar. I 
can't get her to look at the matter reasonably, and 
Philip can't either ; and her father just smiles and says 
she's of age and can do as she wants to." 

" You'll have to convert Mr. Farrar first, mother," 
laughed Ruth, " and then let him convert me." 

** It would serve you both right," continued the mis- 
tress of the house, " if we had Jim Dodder, the black- 
smith, here to dine with you, with his three hundred 
and fifty pound wife who is bald on the back of her 
head." 

" Oh, mother ! " protested Ruth, " she doesn't weigh 
a bit over two hunared." 

"Three hundred if she weighs a pound," insisted 
Ruth's mother. " Why, when she came the other day 
to call on our cook, the rocking-chair in the maid s 
sitting-room collapsed under her.'' 

" And shall that be attributed to her for unrighteous- 
ness ? " asked the rector. 

" Now, Mr. Farrar," remonstrated the hostess, " don*t 
try to evade the issue. You know what I'm driving 
at. Your ideas of social e(]^uality are perfectly ridicu- 
lous, I declare ! Perfectly ndiculous ! '' 

Mr. Farrar made no attempt to defend himself. Nor 
did he feel in the least hurt. He was quite accus- 
tomed to Mrs. Tracy's blunt, direct way of expressing 
her opinions. He knew, moreover, that she had the 
kindest of hearts, and always tempered her criticism 
with fi;reat mercy for her victim. 

"l!U)ther's afraid," said Ruth, "that in the new 
regime she'll have to wear a calico gown and a green 
Bunbonnet to church, so as not to arouse the envy of 
the proletarians." 

" And you'll have to wear them forever, in the New 
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Jerusalem,*' retorted Mrs. Tracy, " if you keep on con- 
sorting with the lower classes here." 

Then Judge and Mrs. Bosw(H*th came, closely fol- 
lowed by Barry and Miss Chichester ; and Mr. Tracy, 
having finally gotten into his evening coat, joined the 
group in the library. 

Every one was cordial to the rector, and more than 
cordial to the rector's wife. The party bade fair to be 
all that Mrs. Tracy and Ruth had hoped for it. No 
untoward event occurred, and no unfortunate remark 
was made, until the dinner had been more than half 
served. Then it was Barry Malleson who blundered, 
as it might have been expected that he would, into 
what should have been forbidden ground. 

He turned to Judge Bos worth, who was sitting 
diagonally across the table from him and said : 

" This is the first opportunity I have had, Judge, to 
compliment you on the masterly way in which you 
wound up that Bradley case against us. As vice-presi- 
dent of the Malleson Manufacturing Company I feel 
personally grateful to you. You will kindly accept 
my thanks." 

The judge's face flushed with the annoyance he felt. 

" You owe me nothing," he said, " not even thanks. 
The law in such cases is well settled. There was no 
chance for me to do otherwise than as I did." 

*' Judge," replied Barry, "you are too modest. It 
was your genius in applying the law so that it should 
serve the best interests of society that led to the judg- 
ment in our favor. The Malleson Manufacturing 
Company, as the great industrial plant of this city, 
paying out thousands of dollars weekly in wages, must 
not be subject to attack by any common laborer who 
happens to get hurt while in our employ. The lesson 
which the court has taught to that class of people will 
doubtless prove to be a most salutary one." 

Then Barry, with a sense of duty well performed, 
resumed activity with his fork. But Judge Bosworth's 
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face had grown redder, the rector's lips were tightly 
set, as if in an effort to prevent the escape from them 
of inadvertent words, and Ruth, fearful of the upset- 
ting of her plans for a harmonious dinner, was nervously 
tapping the damask cloth with a shapely finger. Miss 
Chichester, seeing that Barry had unwittingly gotten 
himself into trouble, felt that it was her instant duty 
to help him out of it. 

" On, but Barry's going to give Mrs. Bradley some 
money anyway, now that her husband's dead. Aren't 
you, Barry ? I call that very generous." 

" Yes," replied Barry, " if she'U take it. Something 
as a gift, you know. Purely as a gift. No obligation 
connected with it at all." 

" A small sum as an honorarium, I suppose, Barry," 
said Mr. Tracv, with a twinkle in his eye. 

" Exactly ! " replied Barry, " an honorarium." The 
word sounded good to him. He meant to stow it away 
in his memory, tor use on some other occasion. 

"But what if she won't accept it?^' asked Mrs. 
Tracy. "That kind of people are so very inde- 
pendent." 

" Barry intends to keep caUing on her and urging 
her, periodically, until she does accept it. Don't you, 
Barry ? " inquired Westgate. Mr. Tracy and Westgate 
never seemea able to let escape them a good opportunity 
of having a little quiet amusement at Barry's expense. 

" Why," replied Barry, " it might take one or two 
more visits to induce her to be reasonable about it, I 
don't know." 

" Well," said Miss Chichester, " if she doesn't take it 
the second time it's offered to her, she should never have 
another chance. Barry can't afford to be perpetually 
chasing after ungrateful people to force money on them. 
Can you, Barry ? " 

"But what if Barry enjoys the chase?" asked 
Westgate. 

Then the vice-president of the Malleson Manufactur- 
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ing Company awoke to a dim consciousness of the fact 
that he was being made the subject of gentle raillery. 

" Oh, now, look here, Phil," he said, " the woman's 
handsome and all that, you know ; but really, belong- 
ing, as she does, to the laboring class, it's not to be pre- 
sumed that she would drive so conservative a man as I 
am suddenly daft." 

"She hasn't driven you suddenly daft, Barry,'* re- 
plied Westgate. " I'm sure that no one who has known 
you for any length of time would accuse her of having 
done that." 

" Philip," remonstrated Ruth, " behave yourself ! " 

" And it seems to me," added Mrs. Tracy, " that it's 
entirely out of place anyway to talk about the attrac- 
tions of a widow whose husband has only been dead 
for two or three weeks. A woman so recently be- 
reaved is much more likely to spend her time in prayer 
and meditation than in making herself attractive to 
men." 

"Mrs. Bradley isn't," said Westgate. "Is she, 
Mr. Farrar? You've had some talk with her along 
religious lines." 

In spite of Ruth's warning glances, Westgate seemed 
determined that the conversation should remain centered 
on Mrs. Bradley. 

" I'm afraid," replied the rector seriously, " that Mrs. 
Bradley is not much given to prayer as yet. But I 
have strong hope that we shall eventually make a good 
church -woman of her. With that in view I have asked 
Miss Tracy to take an early opportunity to call op her." 

"Quite proper," said Barry. "I neartily approve 
of it." 

" Oh, Ruth ! " exclaimed Miss Chichester, " let me 
go with you when you go to call." 

" No, Jane," replied Kuth firmly, " I think I can do 
more with her if 1 see her alone." 

It might have ended there if Mrs. Tracy had not 
seen fit to declare : 
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" Well, I don't see any use, anyway, in chasing after 
people of that class to get them into the Church. 
There's plenty of material to be worked on in our own 
grade oi society. There, are enough irreligious persons 
m our own social set to crowd the church if they could 
all be induced to attend the services. Mr. Farrar, why 
don't you and Euth get after some of the upper-class 
derelicts ? You might start with Effingham G. Tracy." 

Mr. Tracy, sitting at the head of the table, smiled 
faintly but made no response. He did not seem to be 
in the least concerned about his wife's opinion of him. 

" Very good, Mrs. Tracy ! " exclaimed Barry. " Very 
good, indeed ! I think, myself, that Mr. Tracy would 
be a proper subject for evangelization." 

Mr. Tracy's smile broadened, but still he did not 
respond. lake another celebrated character, he could 
be silent in seven languages. Then Mr. Farrar replied 
to Mrs. Tracy's question. 

" We feel," he said, " that those who have not had 
the advantages of wealth and education and culture 
are entitled to our first efforts. The Christian message 
is primarily to the humble and the poor." 

" There you go again," she responded. " ' The 
humble an& the poor,' ' equality in the Church ' and all 
that. Upon my word, Mr. Farrar, if you and Ruth had 
your way we should be hobnobbing to-night with the 
6lite of Factory Hill." 

"And why not?" The rector's voice was gentle 
enough, but there was not one of the company who 
did not feel the earnest thrill of it, the ring of determi- 
nation in it, not one, save Barry. He simply noticed 
that no one else replied to the rector's question, and 
he considered that it was quite his duty to make a re- 
sponse. 

" Oh, now, look here, Farrar," he said. " You don't 
mean that. Why should we make companions of the 
kind of people who live on Factory Hill ? " 

" Because Jesus Christ did." 
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Even Barry could r^lize, now, that the rector had 

Eicked up the gauntlet thrown down to him by his 
ostess and her fatuous ^uest, and stood ready to de- 
fend his ideal against.au the company. Theli^htin 
his eye, the color in his cheeks, denoted the spirit and 
the zeal that were blazing within him. For a moment 
no one spoke. Mrs. Bosworth sent a warning glance 
across the table to her husband. Mrs. Farrar's eyes 
dropped, and her face paled with apprehension. Ruth 
looked appealingly at her lover, as though to beg him 
not, at this time, to cross swords with the rector. 
Even Mrs. Tracy, feeling that the situation was rapidly 
getting beyond her control, sought some method of 
gently relieving it. Turning to Barry she said, 
quietfy : 

"Now, Barry, don't you and Mr. Farrar get into 
any argument. It wouldn't be a bit interesting to the 
rest of us. We're just going to convict Mr. Farrar 
and Ruth without giving them a chance to make any 
defense. There, you're convicted, both of you." 

" Of what ? " asked the rector, smiling again. 

"Heaven knows!" responded his hostess. "But I 
turn you over to Judge Bosworth for sentence." 

The judge, falling easily into the drift of Mrs. 
Tracy's thought, glad to avert what had promised to 
be a most incongruous and unfortunate incident, rose 
readily to the occasion. 

" Very well," he said. " The sentence of the court 
is that you, the Reverend Robert Farrar, and you, Miss 
Ruth Tracy, each pay a visit to Mrs. John Bradley, 
and undergo an imprisonment in her house at hard 
labor with her for a period of at least twenty minutes, 
and that you stand committed to Mr. Tracy's views 
on church polity until tliis sentence is complied with." 

Westgate brofee in at once. 

" Your Honor," he said, " my client, Barry Malleson, 
desires to plead guilty of a similar offense, provided he 
may receive a similar sentence." 



i 
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With assumed gravity the judge commanded the 

Krisoner to stand up. Barry rose, looking somewhat 
ewildered. The comedy was being played rather 
too rapidly for him to take it completely in as it 
processed! 

"^arry Malleson," said the jnd£;e, "the court ac- 
cepts your plea of guilty. Your onense is aggravated 
beyond that of the other defendants, in that, by your 
own confession, you have offered money to a prole- 
tarian, by means of which she might have placed her- 
self on a par with the four hundrM of this city. Nor 
are there any extenuating circumstances in your case. 
The sentence of the court therefore is that you also 
pay a visit to Mrs. John Bradley ; that you undergo 
an imprisonment in her house, for a period pf at least 
forty minutes, that you come away with a whole purse 
and a whole heart ; and you are hereby paroled in the 
custody of Miss Jane Chichester until tnis sentence is 
complied with.'* 

" And I'll see," said Miss Chichester, " that Barry 
doesn't break his parole." 

It was most inconsequential foolery, but it served its 
purpose. The strain was relaxed. The atmosphere 
was cleared. Mrs. Farrar and Mrs. Bosworth were 
relieved of their apprehensions, and Buth was once 
more at ease. New subjects of conversation were in- 
troduced, and the dinner progressed to a happy and 
harmonious close. 

If Mr. Farrar had expected that either Judge Bos- 
worth or Westgate would show any lack of friendli- 
ness or loss of cordiality toward him, he was agreeably 
disappointed. There appeared to be no change in the 
attitude of either of them. So far as Westgate was 
concerned he still had a most kindly feeling for the 
rector. The two men had been on terms of more than 
usual intimacjr. They were nearly of the same age, 
possessed of similar cultured tastes, endowed with an 
equal degree of intellectuality. It is true that while 
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the minister was vigorous, enthusiastic, and perhaps 
visionary, Westgate was calm, logical and conservative. 
But their differing traits were complementary, and 
added to. Instead of detracting from, their liking for 
each other. Westgate had watched, with deep regret, 
the rector's gradu^ drift toward the shoals of social- 
ism. He feared that, sooner or later, lured on by these 
beautiful fallacies which made so strong an appeal to 
his humanitarian sense, the minister would wreck a 
career otherwise brilliant with promise. He did not 
concede that he, himself, was lacking in the broader 
vision, or that he had failed to discover the drift of 
humanity toward a better social order. He freely ad- 
mitted that such a betterment was desirable; but he 
insisted that progressives and enthusiasts like Farrar 
were going about the business in an utterly mistaken 
way, and that the effect of their propaganda would be 
to retard instead of to advance the coming of the ideal 
state. He had not yet found the opportunity to have 
that talk with the rector which he had declared to the 
vestry he intended to have. It was unfortunate, too, 
because he expected to leave the city the following 
day for an extended trip in the West ; and after his 
return it might be too late. Events often follow each 
other rapidlv in affairs like these. While coffee was 
being served in the library it occurred to him that he 
might have a brief interview with the minister on this 
occasion. It would be better than none at all. Ex- 
cusing themselves on Westgate's plea that he desired 
to talk over some Church matters with the minister 
before going West, they entered the den of the master 
of the nouse, adjoining the library. Closeted here, 
with fragrant wreaths of tobacco smoke curling toward 
the ceiling the two men plunged at once into friendly 
combat. They discussed socitdism in all of its phases 
as expounded by its great protagonists, from Marx and 
En^l down to Spargo and Hillquit. 
They dissected the doctrine of the materialistic con- 
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ception of history, the doctrine of surplus values, of 
collective ownership, of the distribution of wealth among 
the workers, in snort all of the material doctrines 
predicated on socialism. But tliere was little yielding 
on either side, and they found little common ground. 
When they advanced, in the argument, to that modified 
form of socialism advocated by some Christian work- 
ers, including Farrar himself, they found still fewer 
points of agreement. The rector contended that the 
ideals of socialism were entirely consistent with, and 
simply an evolution of the doctrines propounded by the 
Founder of Christianity who was. Himself, distinctly 
of the leveling type ; that the materialism which had 
been injected into the socialistic philosophy . was due 
entirely to the personal prejudices, and these in turn to 
the environment, of some of the ^reat leaders of the move- 
ment, and was not inherent m the philosophy itself. 
He insisted that the anti-religious and unmoral, if not 
immoral, vagaries thkt had attached themselves to the 
socialistic faith could and eventually would be swept 
away, leaving a body of doctrine which might and 
ought to be adopted by every sincere advocate of the 
coming of the kingdom of Christ. 

T(f which Westffate replied that Jesus Christ was not 
a socialist, that vvhile the government of His time and 
country was honeycombed with corruption, and brutal 
in its oppression of the common people. He neither at- 
tacked it, nor made any attempt to reform existing 
political or social conditions. He condemned the rich 
oecause the riches of His day were mostly ill-gotten, 
and He pitied and tried to comfort the poor because 
they were, of all men of His generation, most miser- 
able. But His chief concern, and His constant plea, 
was for the spiritual regeneration of the individual 
ndan. Moreover, that, since socialism declared the 
evils of society to be solely the product of blind eco- 
nomic forces, and not, in any sense, the result of indi- 
vidual unrighteousness, and since it denied any spiritual 
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incentive to good behavior, and made economic justice 
the sole factor in the establishment of right relations 
between man and man, it was therefore, and must of 
necessity be, diametrically opposed, not only to Chris- 
tianity but to all religions. And its advocacy of free- 
dom from certain moral restraints, particularly the 
avowed doctrine of practically all of its great propagan- 
dists — a doctrine flowing naturally and necessarily from 
its basic theory — to the effect that the bonds of mar- 
riage should be assumed and thrown off, as the amorous 
fancy of those concerned mi^ht dictate, that divorce 
should be granted freely, without stated cause, at the 
will of the parties ; this in itself was sufScient to put 
socialism, in any form, outside the pale of the Church, 
and make it abhorrent to Christian civilization. 

So they talked and argued, always in perfect good 
nature, always with a feeling of personal friendlmess, 
but they reached no common gyound. The rector 
would not yield his idealism. Westgate would not 
yield his conservatism. Then they came directly to 
the question of the trouble in the Church. Again Mr. 
Farrar explained his ambition to make Christ Church 
a church of the people. He had the kindliest feeling 
toward all of his parishioners. He would not offend 
nor hurt any man willingly or wantonly. But liis 
whole heart went out to the hundreds and thousands in 
the city who were deprived of the benefits and com- 
forts of religion because of the social attitude toward 
them of those in the churches. There must come a 
change in Christ Church. He prayed that it might 
be a peaceful one ; but if a conflict snould be necessary 
in order to effect it, then he would welcome the conflict. 

Westgate assured him that so far as his concern for the 
poor and the churchless was concerned he did not stand 
alone ; that he himself was ready to adopt any course 
that would permanently better their condition, either 
religious or secular, so long as it did not conflict with 
the rights and the welfare of the parish at large; but that 
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he was not willing to sacrilice the mental and physical 
comfort and self-respect of the bulk of the parishioners 
for the sake of temporarily gratifying the class-con- 
sciousness of a portion of the community that Christ 
Church could never hope to retain. He pointed out, 
moreover, in plain terms, the probable result of persist- 
ence by the rector in the course which he had marked 
out. The financial supporters of the church would be- 
come lukewarm, or openly antagonistic. The revenues 
would decrease. The proper work of the church would 
languish. If the conflict continued, enmity would be 
aroused, hatred would be engendered, the parish would 
be split into warring factions, a breach would be opened 
that years would not serve to close. 

" It was proof of the true Messiah," replied the rec- 
tor, " that the poor had the gospel preached to them. 
Would you, because of these material dangers which I 
grant you are imminent, have me fail to do my duty to 
the poor whom Christ loved ? " 

" By no means," said Westgate. " But your proper 
duty to the poor can be performed without sacrificing 
the interests of the rich and the well-to-do, to whom 
you also owe a duty, and whose souls may be as pre- 
cious in the sight of the Almighty as are the soub of 
the destitute. A soul is a sou^ regardless of its phys- 
ical environment." 

'^ But Christ was the Master and the Jud^ of souls. 
And He did not favor the rich. His entire concern 
was for the poor. I consider my paramount duty, in 
accordance with His teaching, to be to the poor." 

" And in the performance of that supposed duty you 
are willing to bring about the destruction of Clurist 
Church?'^ 

^^ M^ purpose is not to bring about the destruction 
of Christ Church, but to bring about the destruction of 
that spirit of selfishness and exclusiveness in the church 
which is even now destroying it." 

It was plain to Westgate that the rector would not 
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listen to reason, and that argument must give way to 
action. When he next spoke it was with determina- 
tion. 

<^We shall not permit you to send this church to 
wreck, Mr. Farrar." 

'^ God forbid that I should do so ! It is my purpose 
to make Christ Church bigger, stronger, more spiritual 
than she has been before in all her huitory." 

" You are a visionary.'* 

<a am a prophet. toushaUsea" 

" Very welL^' 

Westgate* rose and discarded the stump of his cigar. 
^^ I am not with you ; therefore I shall be against you. 
Let me make that plain." 

^^I am sorry. You would have been a splendid 
comrade in the fight." 

The rector was going on to say something more, but 
there came a knock at the door leading to the library, 
and he opened it. Mrs. Tracy stood there with an in- 
quiring iJTk on her face. 

^'May I ask," she said, ^^when this star-chamber 
session is to end ? " 

" It is at an end now, Mrs. Tracy," replied Westgate. 

" Well, I should hope so," she responded. " Do you 
men kno^w how long you have been closeted together ? 
Exactly an hour and forty minutes. Buth and Jane 
have played all the music they know ; Barry's told all 
the funny stories he can remember ; Mrs. Farrar's yawn- 
ing, and Mrs. Bosworth says she's simply got to go 
home. So I think it's time for you to come out and 
apologize." 

They did come out and apologize. Westcate took 
all the blame for their apparent rudeness on nis shoul- 
ders ; and Miss Chichester promised forgiveness if only 
they would disclose what tney had been talking about. 
She surmised, but she never Imew. 

At any rate, Mrs. Tracy's purpose in giving the 
dinner had been accomplished ; the apprehensive soul 
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of Mrs. Farrar had, for the time being, beea reassured, 
and Ruth had had an opportunity to show to Mr. Far- 
rar that he was not jetpenraona non graJta to certain of 
the wealthy members of his parish. 

During the few minutes that West^te had alone 
with Ruth before leaving the Tracy home, he took 
occasion to say to her : 

" I've had it out with the rector to-night, but he'll 
not be convinced. I have told him that, in my humble 
judgment, he is steering Christ Church straight on the 
rocks." 

'* I too," she replied, " have talked with him to-night, 
and I have told lum that in my humble judgment he is 
absolutelv in the right, and that I shall be with him to 
the end." 

" Ruth, I am very sorry." 

" Why should you be sorry ? " 

^^ Because vou will not only help this man to wreck 
the church, out you will do yourself a great injustice." 

" The church will not be wrecked, and I am willing 
to sacrifice myself for the sake of the disinherited poor." 

'' Then this dreamer has not only blinded you^to the 
fate of Christ Church, but has lea you to the brink of 
self-immolation ? " 

^^ He is not a dreamer, Philip. He has not blinded 
me, nor has he sought to blind me. He has not led 
me, nor has he sought to lead me. I have offered my- 
self voluntarily for service in his cause. I believe m 
him, and in his ideals, and in his method of applving 
Christianity to the conditions that surround us. 1 have 
enlisted for the war under his command, and I have 
told him so." 

Looking on her as she stood there, erect, clear-eyed 
and self-confident, Westgate could have no doubt of 
her entire belief in the rector, and of ))er complete ab- 
sorption in his cause. His heart was stirred with keen 
regret and sharp foreboding, for he could see only sor- 
row and bitter disappointment for her, long before the 
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end of this chimerical crusade could be reached. And 
yet ho was powerless to hold her back. He knew that 
in her present condition of mind neither argument nor 
entreaty would be of any avail. She must be permitted 
to go her way unchecked until the day of final dis- 
illusionment. He prayed that that day might speedily 
come, with only a modicum of disaster. 

"We'll not quarrel about it now, dear," he said. 
" It will be a good many days before I shall see you 
again, and we must part, to-night, as lovers." 

Holding his hands she looked up into his face with 
moist eves. 

" If I could only have you with me in the fiffht," she 
murmured; "you would make such a splendid com- 
rade." 

He did not reply at once. The similarity of her 
expression with tnat used by the rector earlier in the 
evening struck in upon him ominously. 

" You will have me," he said at last, " to rescue you, 
and bind up your wounds when the battle goes against 
you." 

" And are you not afraid that you will be giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy ? " 

" Oh, no ! I will simply be taking the part of the 
Qood Samaritan." 

He had drawn her into his arms, and, though clouds 
and darkness obscured the future, there ooiud be no 
doubt that, to-night at least, they were still lovers. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE SPIRIT OP REVENGE 

Ruth Tracy was as good as her word. She went 
to call on Mary Bradley. She found her in the little 
house on Factory Hill from the porch of which Stephen 
Lamar had addressed the crowd on the day of !Brad- 
ley's funeral. It was a bleak November afternoon ; a 
Saturday half-holiday for the more favored class of 
workers; the busy end of a toilsome week for those 
whose occupations brought them no week-day respite. 
The rows or small, brown houses, some of them ill-Kept 
and dilapidated, formed a cheerless foreground to an 
unattractive landscape. But Buth Tracy was not un- 
accustomed to the appearance of an environment such 
as this, and she was not depressed by the scene. She 
had done much visiting among the poor. She had left 
her car at the foot of the hill, and had walked np. She 
had learned by experience that her work among these 
people was most enective when there was the least dis- 
play of luxury. 

From a man who overtook her on the street she 
inquired her way to the Bradley house. 

" I am going there myself," he replied, " and I'll 
show you." 

He walked along with her — it was not more than a 
block or two — and brought her to Mrs. Bradley's door. 
During this brief walk, nowever, she learned that her 

guide was no other than Stephen Lamar, of whom she 
ad often heard, but whom she had not before, to her 
knowledge, seen. He had taken a personal interest, he 
told her, in Mrs. Bradley, and had found employment 
for her during the recent political campaign, at the 
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headquarters of the Socialist party. She had done her 
work with such marked efficiency that the committee 
had kept her on as their secretary and as one of the 

Eromoters of their cause. They valued her services 
ighly. ^ The headouarters were closed on Saturday 
afternoons, and undoubtedly she would be at home. 
She was at home. When she opened her door in re- 
sponse to Lamar's knock she was somewhat taken aback 
to see the labor-leader standing on her porch in com- 
pany with a well-dressed young woman. 

" I do not," he said as they entered the house, " know 
the lady's name nor her errand. I found her on the 
street, inquiring her way here. I came, myself, to see 
you about the notices for the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing. There's been a mistake. I'll talk with you about 
it when your other visitor has gone. In the meantime 
I'll step into the kitchen and have a little visit with 
your mother." 

" It's not necessary for you to leave the room," in- 
terrupted Huth ; ^^ I simply came to make a social call 
on Mrs. Bradley. I'm Ruth Tracy, and I've heard of 
Mrs. Bradley through Mr. Farrar, the rector of Christ 
Church." 

The other woman's face flushed at the mention of the 
rector's name, but she gave no further sign of approval 
or disapproval of the errand of her guest. She placed 
a chair for Euth, and motioned Lamar to a seat across 
the room. He thanked her, and made no further 
attempt to withdraw. He was glad to remain. He 
wanted to know the real purpose of Miss Tracy's visit. 
He wanted to be able to checkmate any move which 
might be made toward influencing Mrs. Bradley to 
identify herself in any way with the Church. He 
feared that if she should look with favor on organized 
religion, she would, sooner or later, be lost to the cause 
of the workingmen, to the cause of socialism, and 
especially lost to him, Stephen Lamar. So he sat 
quietly and listened. 
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• 

With charming tact and simplicity Euth strove to 
make herself agreeable to the mistress of the house. 
Her efforts were received coldly at first, but her 
evident sincerity and her unaffected interest soon, 
brought a response, and it was not long before the two 
women were conversing pleasantly and without re- 
straint. There was no offer of help, or of charity of 
any kind, on the part of the guest, no inquiry into 
economic conditions, no religious appeal, no mtimation 
of any kind that she was there for any other purpose 
than that of a friendly visit. Mary Bradley was non- 
plused. This was something new in her experience. 
Women of the wealthjp^ class who had called on her 
heretofore had come with offers of help, or sympathy, 
or religious consolation; and she had declined their 
help, had refused their charity, had resented their 
interference on behalf of the Church. But this was 
different. Why had this young woman come on what 
appeared to be simply a friendly visit ? What ulterior 
motive was back of it ? How much had the rector of 
Christ Church to do with it ? Except at the moment 
of introducing herself Buth had not mentioned his 
name. It was Mrs. Bradley herself who now brought 
it to the front. 

"I hardly thought," she said, "that Mr. Farrar 
would have remembered me." 

"He forgets no one, and he remembers you very 
well," was the reply. " He was much concerned over 
your lawsuit, and over the death of your husband, and 
he is interested now in your welfare." 

" He is very kind. 1 think he is too good to be a 
preacher." 

" Why do you sav that, Mrs. Bradlev ? Should not 
a preacher be one of the best of men ? " 

" Oh, I suppose he should be ; but if he is it's in 
spite of his calling, not because of it." 

" I do not understand you." 

" I mean this, Miss Tracy ; a church such as yours is 
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in control of the rich people who support it. And the 
rectoi^ can't please those people and Tbe just to the poor 
at the same time. And the preacher who isn't just to 
the poor isn't good." 

Miss Tracy made no effort to defend the rich people 
of her church. She simply said : 

"I don't think Mr. Farrar is so much concerned 
about pleasing people as he is about being right. And 
I think he is very just to the poor." 

" So do I. That's the reason I think he is too good 
for his Church. I've heard about the trouble he is 
having. I don't know whether you are for him or 
against him. But I'm sure he'll be beaten in the end." 

" Why do you think so ? " 

" Because the power of money is too great. It con- 
trols everything ; society, business, law, reli^on, every- 
thing. Sooner or later Mr. Farrar must yield to it or 
it will destroy him." 

" I do not think you know how much will and de- 
termination Mr. Farrar has." 

" In a way I do. I have heard him preach several 
times lately. He is very brave. I believe he is as 
good as he is brave. H!e has-~-done me some favors, 
and I am very grateful to him." 

" Then why do you not permit him to call ? " 

" Did he tell you that 1 refused him ? Well, that 
was before I knew of what stuff he was made." 

" And you wouldn't refuse him now ? May I tell 
him so ? He will be so glad." 

Lamar, who had been watching, with some uneasi- 
ness, the drift of the conversation, could not refrain at 
this juncture from interrupting it. 

" I don't think it does any ffood. Miss Tracy," he 
said, "for preachers to visit tne working class. It 
doesn't help us any toward industrial freedom, and 
that's what we need first, not religion." 

"But Mr. Farrar is also an advocate of industrial 
freedom." 
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"I know; but his advocacy counts for nothing so 
long as he preaches from a capitalistic pulpit. If he 
wants to be of real service to us let him cut loose from 
the Church and come with us." 

^' He is trying to make his church a church of the 
people, where every one, rich and poor, will stand on 
an equal footing." 

"He can't do it. No one can do it. The whole 
ecclesiastical system would have to be changed to ac- 
complish it. His spectacular crusade will amount to 
nothing. He's only stirring up trouble for the labor- 
ing people. He's making the rich angry, and they'll 
take it out on the poor. He's making the capitalists 
afraid, and they'll turn the screws tighter on the men 
that work for them. I hope Mrs. BrMley will not see 
this man. It can do her no possible good, and may 
injure the cause." 

Mary Bradley, who had been quiet since Lamar 
entered into the conversation, turning her eloquent 
eyes from one to the other of the speakers, now spoke 
up on her own account. She had on her face some- 
thing of the look that was there that day in the court- 
room when she denounced the injustice of the law. 
She was not accustomed to being told whom she should 
or should not receive at her house. Her voice, quiet 
and well modulated, had in it nevertheless a ring of 
determination as she turned to Buth and said : 

" You may tell Mr. Farrar that I shall be glad to see 
him whenever he chooses to come." 

In the excitement attendant upon this incident, none 
of the three had noticed the hum of an automobile in 
the street outside, nor that the car had stopped in front 
of Mrs. Bradley's house. There came a Knock at her 
street door, and she went and opened it. Barry and 
Miss Chichester stood on her porch. She recovered 
at once from her astonishment and invited them to 
come in. 

" Well, of all things ! " exclaimed Miss Chichester, 
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when she came in si^ht of Buth. '^ What in the world 
brought you here ? " 

" I came to call on Mrs. Bradley," Buth answered, 
quietly. 

" Quite a coincidence," remarked Barry. "The last 
time I came here I found Farrar here. And this time 
I find his right hand helper here. There must be a 
consmracy to get Mrs. Bradley into the Church." 

"We're always conspiring to get people into the 
Church," said Kuth. "Mr. Lamar, let me introduce 
you to Miss Chichester, and Mr. Malleson." 

" Malleson of the Malleson Manufacturing Company," 
explained Barry. " Vice-president, you know." 

Lamar smiled grimly. " I am glad," he said, " to 
meet so distinguished a gentleman." 

"Won't somebody please introduce me to Mrs. 
Bradley ? " asked Miss Chichester plaintively. 

" Pajrdon me ! " replied Buth. " I thought you knew 
each other. Mrs. Bradley, this is Mr. Maueson's friend. 
Miss Chichester." 

Barry looked doubtful, but Miss Chichester did not 
demur to the form of the introduction. She bowed 
slightly and smiled. 

" I'm glad to know you," she said. " Barry, that is 
Mr. Malteson, has told me about you. I believe you 
have had some very hard times, Mrs. Bradley." She 
took in the widow's very plain costume, and cast her 
eyes about the cheaply furnished room. 

" Hard times come sooner or later, in one form or 
another, to every one," replied Mrs. Bradley. " I've 
simply been having mine now." 

"But," continued Miss Chichester, "it must be so 
distressing to be so poor." 

The widow's eyes flashed, but no resentment was 
discernible in the tone of her voice. 

" I have plenty of company. Every one is poor on 
Factorjr Hill. Besides, so many people have been kind 
to me in my misfortune. Mr. Lamar has found con- 
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genial emploTment for me. Mr. Farrar has called once 
to see me. Miss Tracy has to-day made me a most 
agreeable visit. Miss Chichester has done me the honor 
to call. Mr. Malleson has been here once before to 
offer me help, and has done it so courteously and 
sincerely that I am sure I may look upon him as my 
friend. 

The eyes that she turned on Barry were soft and 
appealing. He had never seen another woman with 
such eyes as Mary Bradley's ; what wonder that they 
entranced him? Unaccustomed to any of the social 
graces, she had bidden her guests to be seated, and sat 
amon^ them with a modesty and self-confidence that 
would have done credit to a dweller on the borders of 
Fountain Park. 

" B^ry is so tender-hearted," said Miss Chichester, 
^' and so easily touched by the sight of distress. He's 
really foolish about it." 

" Indeed ! " said Mary Bradley. " I didn't know." 

" Why," stanmiered Barry, " it's only what we do 
for all our widows ; I mean for all widows who became 
widows because their husbands were in our employ." 

" Exactly," said Mrs. Bradley. 

" And that reminds me," continued Barry, " that I've 
broue^ht the check and voucher with me again, and if 
you'U sign the check and take the voucher I'll be glad 
to leave them." 

" Barry means," broke in Miss Chichester again, 
^' that you should sign the voucher and take the check, 
don't you, Barry ? " 

Without waiting for a reply she hurried on : "I 
hope you'll do it, Mrs. Bradley. Barry is very anxious 
to get it settled and off his mind. Aren't you, Barry ? " 

^' I realize that I should have some consideration for 
Mr. MaHeson's mind," replied Mrs. Bradley, " but 
really, I don't see how I can take this money with a 
good conscience. I understand," turning her eyes 
again on Barry and dissipating what little self-assur- 
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ance he had left, ^^ that you offer me this as a gift, pure 
and simple ? " 

" Pure and simple," was his reply ; but when he saw 
her shake her head slightly he added : '^ Or as a loan, 
Mrs. Bradley, or as — as a trust. Anything you like so 
long as you take it." 

She laughed a little at that, showing rows of perfect 
white teeth. Then she turned to Buth. 

" Mr. Malleson's company," she explained, " after my 
husband's death, in view of my straitened circum- 
stances, offered me a sum of money. I couldn't see my 
way clear to accept it at the time, and I can't now. 
I'm working ; I'm supporting myself ; my debts are 
paid. I don't see why I should accept this gift, much 
as I appreciate the generosity of Mr. Mallieson and his 
company. What would you ao. Miss Tracy, if you were 
in my place ? " 

" I wouldn't take it," replied Ruth, " if I felt that it 
would in the least humiliate me, or have a tendency to 
undermine my independence or self-respect." 

"There, Mr. Maileson," said Mrs. Bradley, "you 
hear what Miss Tracy says." 

" I do," protested Barry, " but Ruth was never a — a 
childless widow, with a family to support, and she 
doesn't know how it feels." 

Ruth colored and laughed, but, without waiting for 
her to respond, the "childless widow" turned to 
Barry's companion. 

" And what would you do. Miss Chichester ? " she 
asked. 

" I would take it, without hesitation," Miss Chichester 
replied. " Miss Tracy is a very dear friend of mine, 
but I disagree with her entirely in this matter. Be- 
sides, the company is rich and can well afford to 
fay you. And then again, if you shouldn't take it 
Know Barry would be grieved. Wouldn't you, 
Barry ? " 

But the young man was so deeply engaged in study- 
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ing the lights and shadows on Mrs. Bradley's face that^ 
if he heard the question at all, he paid no heed to it. 

The widow now appealed to Lamar. 

^^ Mr. Lamar," she said, ^' you are a friend of mine, 
and your judgment is very good. What would you do 
if you were in my place ? " 

"I should turn the oflfer down," replied Lamar, 
promptly. " It would be a great blunder for you to 
take this corporation's money. It would injure you 
and our cause in more ways than one." 

The widow smiled again. Her face was fascinating 
when she smiled. There were two men in the room 
who would have vouched for that. 

" There you are ! " she exclaimed. " See what an 
embarrassing position you place me in. Mr. Malleson 
and Miss Cmcnester are positive that I should take the 
money, and Miss Tracy and Mr. Lamar are equidly 
positive that I shouldn't. Two and two. And you 
are all my friends. What am I to do ? " 

Up through Barry's consciousness there struggled a 
gleam of light. 

"I'll tell you what to do, Mrs. Bradley," he said, 
speaking with unusual rapidity ; " hold the matter 
under advisement, a — hold the matter imder advise- 
ment. For a fortnight say. Think it over carefully, 
and — ^as my friend Farrar would say — prayerfully, and 
I'll see you about it later." 

Then Miss Chichester again had her innings. 

" Barry ! " she exclaimed, " you'll do nothing of the 
kind ! ft you don't close it up to-day you must drop 
it entirely, because I shall not come with you again to 
help you put it through." 

Barry pondered for a moment over this ultimatum, 
but he did not appear to be at all displeased. 

" I'll not insist," he said, " on your coming a^n. 
In fact I think possibly I could get along with Mrs. 
Bradley better, aon't you know, if there wasn't any 
one present to interfera" 
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And then the widow closed the discussion. " I have 
decided," she said, " to adopt Mr. Malleson's sugges- 
tion, and hold the matter under advisement." She 
turned to Barry. " I shall be glad to see you at any 
time, here or at my ofElce in the rotter Building." 

Again those wonderful eyes, looking him through 
and through, not boldly or coquettishly, or in any un- 
seemly way, but with a magnetic power that a far 
stronger will than his would have been unable to re- 
sist. Buth rose and took Mrs. Bradley's hand. 

" I want you to come and see me," she said. " We 
shall find so many thin^ to talk about. You will 
come soon, won't you ? '° She turned to Lamar and 
bowed smilingly. " You see, Mr. Lamar," she said, 
" we women will have our own way, and Mrs. Bradley 
is just like the rest of us. Barnr, if you and Jane are 
going now, I'U ride down the hill with you.'^ 

" We're going now," replied Miss Chichester, firmly. 
" Come, Barry ! " 

But Barry, who had risen, stood as if in a dream. 

" Come, Barry ! " repeated Miss Chichester. " Buth 
is already in the street." 

It was not until she laid her hand on his sleeve that 
he really awoke and was able, in some fashion, to make 
his adieux. He remembered, afterward, much to his 
dismay, that he had shaken hands cordially with 
Lamar, and had invited him to call some day at the 
office and go over to the City Club with him for 
luncheon. 

When they were gone, the door from the kitchen 
was opened, and the little, gray-haired, wrinkled-faced 
old woman who had been there on the day of Barry's 
first call looked in. 

" Have they all gone ? " she inquired. 

" All but Steve, mother," her daughter replied. 

" He don't count," she said. " Who was the yoimg 
lady that came first ? " 

" That was Miss Euth Tracy." 
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" What did she want ? " 

" She wanted,*' replied Lamar, " to capture Mary." 

" What for ? " 

^^ To get her into the Church ; to make a hypocrite 
of her." 

"The Church ain't such a bad thing, accordin' to 
my way o' thinkin','* said the old woman. " Both o' 
ye'd be better oflf if ye seen more of it. Who was the 
other young lady?" 

" That was Miss Chichester, mother." 

" What did she want ? " 

" She wanted," replied Lamar, " to protect young 
Malleson." 

" Can't the man take care of himself ? " 

" Not when Mary's around, he can't." 

" Why not ? " 

" Ask Marv." 

But the old woman didn't ask Mary ; she ^ve a 
little, cackling laugh, and retreated to the kitchen, 
closing the door behind her. 

" I suppose you know the purpose of Miss Tracy's 
visit," said Lamar when he was again alone with we 
widow. 

" I can imagine what it is," was the reply. 

" If she can get you interested in the preacher," he 
continued, " and the preacher can set you interested in 
the Church, you're as good as lost." 

" I might be as good as saved," she replied. 

" That's religious cant. You know what I mean. 
The moment you get into the Church capital will have 
its clutches on you. You'll be lost to socialism, lost to 
labor, lost to me. None of us can afford it." 

" You seem to value my services," she said. 

"I do. Socialism does. You've brought us more 
genuine recruits in the short time you've been with us 
than all those high-toned, college-bred fellows that train 
with us could get for us in years." 

" You are extravagant." 
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" I have a right to be. I know what I'm talking 
about." 

" Then suppose I should use the power you credit 
me with in winning over Mr. Farrar and Miss Tracy 
to the cause. I thiSk they're more than half converted 
now." 

" We don't want them. They're too closely allied 
to the capiteOistic class. We can't afford to have that 
kind of people with us. The workingmen look on 
them with suspicion ; they have no confidence in them. 
As for the preacher, he's putting out a big bluff, but 
he doesn't mean it, and he couldn't accomplish any- 
thing if he did. He's wincing now under the screws 
they're putting on him." 

" You have a grievance against the preacher. You 
haven't got over the drubbing he gave jon at Car- 

g enter's HalL It hurts a little yet, doesn't it, Steve ? " 
he looked at him with mischievous eyes, and a smile 
shadowing her perfect lips. 

^^ Nonsense, Mary! He didn't get the best of me. 
Haven't I told you ? " 

" The crowd seemed to think he did." 

" Oh, the crowd ! They'll shout for anybody who 
can tickle their ears with fine phrases. It's the easiest 
thing in the world to carry a mob of these ignorant, 
flat-headed day-laborers off their feet." 

" How about the * wisdom of the proletariat ' ? " 

" The * wisdom of the proletariat ^ be damned ! " 

He reddened and laug;hed a little as he thus passed 
condemnation on one of his own favorite phrases. 

" Well," she said, the smile still playing about her 
mouth, " what would you say to my converting Barry 
Malleson ? " 

" Oh, he's anybody's fool. Do what you like with 
him. You've got him pulverized abeady. I'd crack 
his skull now, out of pure jealousy, if he had brains 
enou4?h in it to rattle." 

'^ Don't you think he'd make a good socialist ? " 
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^' That depends on how far jou ooold bleed him for 
funds." 

" Steve, jrou're as cold-blooded as a sharf 

^^ I admit it ; in everything but my admiration for 
you. But I don't care to have you setting up friendly 
relations with such people as this preacner and the 
crowd that was here to see you to-day. It won't do 
any good, and may do a good deal of harm." 

** Do you propose to control my social conduct ? '* 

" IVe been your friend, haven't I ? " 

« That's very true." 

" And I've landed a good job for you ? " 

« That's true also." 

'^ Then be reasonable ; and understand what I have 
in store for you." 

" What have you in store for me ? " 

'^This. Listen! In the new social regime women 
will be on a par with men. That's a part of the 
socialist creed. It's going to be a question of brains, 
not sex. You can te as much of a leader as I can. 
Working together we can control a following that will 
give us almost unlimited power, almost unfimited op- 
portunity. There's Roing to be a rich harvest for some 
one. It may as well be ours as any one's. Do you 
understand ? " 

''I think I do. But that lies pretty well in the 
future, doesn't it ? " 

" One can't tell just how near or how far away it 
may be." 

" Well, there's something I want here and now that 
will give me more pleasure and satisfaction than all the 
future glonr you can predict for me." 

"What is It?" 

" Revenge." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I'll explain." She sat with her elbows resting on the 
table, her nands covering her ears, her eyes dominating 
him as he sat across from her, taking in her words. 
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" Tou know what they did to John Bradley ? " 

" Yes ; they kiUed him." 

" And you know what they did to me ? " 

" I know ; they threw you out of court ; treated you 
like a dog." 

" Worse than a do^. I said that day when they got 
their verdict that I'd make them sorry for it. 1 pro- 
pose to do it, and I want you to help me." 

" How ? " 

^^I want Richard Malleson smashed. I want his 
company wrecked. I'll be satisfied with nothing less." 

" YouVe laid out a big job." 

" Do you flinch at it ? " 

" No ; but it's no boys' play to do it." 

" You know how ? " 

^^ There's only one way ; put organized labor on his 
neck." 

" Exactly ! That's what I want done." 

He looked at her for a moment without repljring. 
She sat there resolute, splendid, perfect, the most de- 
sirable thing in the world in the eyes and thought of 
Stephen Lamar. But she had held mm at arm's length. 
She had drawn a rigid line beyond which he had not 
dared to trespass. Her coolness had only inflamed his 
ardor. She had given him, now, something to do which 
would be not only a test of his ability, but a test also 
of his declared devotion to her. If he should accom- 

Elish the task she was setting for him, surely he would 
e entitled to a rich compensation. Still looking into 
her eyes he said : 

^^ And if I succeed in doing what you ask, I shall 
want my pay for it." 

"You shall have it," she replied. "What's your 
price ? " 

" You." 

She laughed a little. " You shall have," she said, 
" a man's reward for work well done." 

And with that promise he had to be content. 
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Ten minutes later the old woman came back from 
the kitchen into the living-room, and found her daughter 
there alone. 

'* Is Steve gone ? '' she asked. 

" He's gone, mother." 

" I don't care much for Steve.'* 

" Why not ? " 

" I don't like the look in his eye." 

" That's no reason." 

" He don't believe in GkxL" 

" Lots of people don't." 

" Nor religion." 

" I don't care much for religion myself." 

"The more shame to ve. They say Steve's got a 
wife up in Boston. Has he ? " 

" I've never asked him. He's never told me." 

" But if he has why don't he live with her ? " 

" That's his own business." 

" It's bad business. There's somethin' wrong about 
him. I say let Steve Lamar alone. He'll do ye 
harm." 

" Mother, I don't care who he is, or what he is, or 
what he does, so long as he does what I've asked him 
to do." 

" What've ye asked him to do ? " 

" That's my secret." 

" It's a fool's secret. Some day he'll kill ye." 

The angry old woman shufSed back into the kitchen 
and slammed the door behind her. 

At eight o'clock that evening Stephen Lamar entered 
a saloon on lower Main Street, known as " The Silver 
Star." It was a favorite gathering place for the mill- 
workers. It was a place where there was undoubted 
social equality. And in that respect, as Lamar once said 
to a crowd tnere, it overtopped any church in the city. 

He was greeted noisily as he went in. Some one, 
standing at the bar, called out to him to come up and 
have something. 
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" No," he replied, " I'm not drinking to-night. I'm 
looking for Bricky." 

" Bricky ain't been in yet," said the bartender. 

" Maybe he won't come no more," added the man at 
the bar. " I'm told he's been goin' to hear that feller 
preach. The feller't wears the nightgown an' flum- 
madiddles an' lets on he's for the la^rin' man. Maybe 
he's got Bricky to cut out the booze." 

A man seated alone at a table in the comer of the 
room spoke up. 

^^ You've got no call to speak disrespectful of Mr. 
Farrar, Joe. I've been goin' to hear him myself. 
Take it from me, he's the straight goods." 

" Right you are. Bill ! " exclaimed another one of 
the company, and a half dozen voices echoed approval. 
Then a man, seated with a group at a table, rose un- 
steadily to his feet and lifted a half-drained glass in the 
air. 

" I drink," he shouted, " to health of rev'ren' 'pisco- 
pal preasher. Frien' o' labor. Who joins me ? " 

Every glass was raised, and all of the men seated 
rose to take part in the tribute. 

" Come, Steve 1 " shouted one ; " take a nip to the 
preacher." 

But Lamar shook his head defiantly. 

" Not I," he said. " You fellows can drink your 
empty heads off to him if you want to. But I say that 
any one who pretends to be a friend to the laboring 
man just to get a chance to steer him into a capitalistic 
church is a damned hypocrite ! " 

The lone man in the comer brought his glass down 
on the table with a crash. 

" Take that back, Steve ! " he shouted. " You've ^t 
no right to say that, an' it's a lie. He's no hypocrite. 
I know. Why, boys, what you think that preacher 
done when my Tommy was sick an' died with the black 
fever last spring, an' you, Steve Lamar, and every 
mother's son of you here, was too damn scared o' your 
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lives to come within a mile o' the house. He held my 
boy's hand whilst he was a-dyin' ; that's what he done, 
an' he come there an' read the funeral business when 
my own brother was afraid to come into the yard ; an' 
the missus would crawl a hundred miles on her hands 
and knees to-night to do the least kindness to the 
preacher with a heart in him. Oh^ to hell with your 
knockin' ! " 

For a moment following this impassioned speech 
there was utter silence in uie room ; then came a roar 
of applause, and in the midst of it some one shouted : 
"Dnnk! To the preacher with a heart in 'im! 
Drink ! " 

Every man in the room was on his feet and drink- 
ing, save Lamar ; and every man drank his cup to 
the bottom in honor of the clergyman who was not 
afraid. 

It was a strange tribute ; equivocal, incongruous, un- 
seemly no doubt, but genuine indeed. Lamar stood, 
for a moment, sullen and defiant; but before the 
glasses were lowered he turned to the bartender and 
said: 

''When Brioky comes in tell him I want to see 
him." 

Then he strode on into an adjoining private room, 
and closed the door behind him. But ne took back 
nothing that he had said. 

Ten minutes later Bricky came and joined Lamar in 
the private room. He was a tall, angular fellow, with 
a shock of dull red hair, and a pair of gray eyes that 
looked out shrewdly from under overhanffinff brows. 
He was a skilled laborer in the plant of the Malleson 
Manufacturine Company, and a leader of the working- 
men employed there. 

" Yotf 11 have a beer, won't you ? " he asked, touch- 
ing a button in the wall behind him. 

" I wasn't drinkinff," replied Lamar, " but I will have 
a whiskeyi and I'll have it straight. Beer won't touch 
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the spot to-night. I've got an attack of nerves. The 
treat's mine." 

'^ Thanks ! I heard the boys outside rubbed it into 
you a little." 

"Eubbed nothing in. . They can't faze me by shout- 
ing for the preacher. And as for Joe Foulsky, damn 
him ! I'll get him yet." 

When the whiskey came he drank it at a gulp. 
Then he asked how the men were getting on at the 
Malleson plant. Brickv (his name was Thomas Hoover, 
but few knew him otherwise than as Bricky) replied 
that things were going on as usuaL The wage scale 
was satisfactory ; sanitary conditions good, hours of la- 
bor agreeable, bosses human ; probably the best plant 
in the city in which to work. 

" When does the agreement expire ? " 

" First o' January," was the reply. 

" Going to renew it ? " 

" So far's I know. Why ? " 

Lamar did not answer the question, but he asked 
another one. 

" Do you know how much the company's goiDg to 
clean up m net profits this year?" 

"No; I ain't neard." 

" Well, I have. It'll run close to two hundred thou- 
sand. Malleson and his family get the lion's share 
of it." 

" I s'pose so. They're the biggest stockholders." 

"Do you think you fellows that work there are 
getting what you're entitled to out of the earnings of 
that concern ? " 

" We're gittin' what the scale calls for." 

" Never mind the scale. Do you think you're getting 
a fair share of the money your work brings in ? ^ 

" I don't know. I ain't figured it out." 

"Well, I have. I know you're entitled to about 
fifty per cent, more than you're getting." 

" That's some of your socialist arithmetic, Steve." 
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" No. Socialist or no socialist ; they could pay you 
fifty' per cent, more and make a nandsome profit 
beside." 

" Maybe. I don't know. Maybe we're entitled to 
it. It's another thing to git it." 

" You won't get it unless you ask for it. Why don't 
you demand an increase under a new scale ? " 

" The old man wouldn't stand for it." 

" He'd have to. He couldn't afford to shut down. 
He's making too much money. Besides, there are seven 
non-union men working in the plant. I've had them 
checked up." 

" Well, of course they've got to join or quit." 

" Sure ! And you're only getting time and a half 
for overtime. You're entitled to time and three-quar- 
ters." 

" I ffuess that's right, too." 

" Of course it's right. Why, there are a dozen things 
that ou^t to be fixed up before you fellows sign a new 
scale. That concern's pulling the wool over your eyes 
every day. Wake up ! and get what belongs to yocu'* 

" That's easier said than done, Steve." 

" Not a bit. All you've got to do is to work the 
thing up. Get after the men. Convince them. Do it 
yourself. Don't bring in outsiders. Show them .where 
they're getting trimmed every day they work. Put 
them up to demand a new scale with an increase that's 
worth while, and better all-'round conditions." 

'^ Suppose we do that and the old man sticks out ? " 

" Then strike." 

"How long would a strike last without Union 
baxjkin'?" 

" You'd have Union backing. I'll see that the Union 
endorses you. I can do it. You know that. I'll stop 
every wheel in every mill in this city till you fellows 
get what you demand." 

" You know what you're talkin' about, Steve ? You 
know what a hell of a lot o' red tape they is about 
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a strike these labor union days ? Meetin'6 an' votes, 
an' grievance committees, an' strike committees, an' aU 
the head buckies in the unions buttin' in ? How do 
you know the Central would stand by us ? " 

" I tell you everything in labor in this district will 
stand by you. I know what I'm saying. What the 
devil makes you so chicken-hearted and suspicious ? " 

The man with the shock of red hair laid his arms on 
the table and leaned across toward Lamar. 

" Look here, Steve," he said, " let's bejplain about this 
thing. No beatin' around the bush. Do you want a 
strike at the Malleson ? " 

" I want a strike at the Malleson." 

" What for ? " 

" I'll tell you later. I've got a damned good reason." 

The man with the red hair leaned still nirther across 
the table, and spoke in a whisper. 

" What is there in it," h^ asked, " for me ? " 

Xiamar rose, went to the door that led into the room 
and locked it, dropped the ventilating sash above it, 
pulled down the shade at the window, and resumed his 
seat at the table. After that the conversation between 
the two men was carried on in subdued tones. 

Twenty minutes later they came out into the bar- 
room. The man who had ^ven the lie to Lamar was 
fone. So were most of those who had heard him. 
lut their places were more than filled by others who 
had come in. 

Lamar called all hands to the bar. The drinks, he 
said, were on him. 

" That's right ! " affirmed Bricky, nodding to every 
one. " It's Steve's treat. Say what you'll have." 

When the glasses were aU filled Lamar raised his and 
said: 

" Here's to better times and better wages ! " 

" And to the man that brings 'em ! " added Bricky. 

So they all drank. 



CHAPTER X 

A MINISTEBIAL GBISIS 

If any parishioner of Christ Church comforted him- 
self with tne thought that the Eeverend Robert Farrar 
had wisely decided to forego his animadversions on the 
self -constituted privileges of wealth in the Church, or 
his appeals for social equality in the House of God, he 
was destined to experience a rude awakening. For, 
not only did the rector resume his protests and appeals 
from the pulpit, but he inaugurated and carried on a 
personal campaign among his people for the adoption 
of his revolutionary ideas. They were revolutionary 
indeed. He preached social justice, and Christian 
socialism. Ana while a critical analysis of his sermons 
would doubtless have failed to unearth a single un- 
orthodox phrase, nevertheless he advocated a doctrine 
which learned commentators had hitherto failed to dis- 
cover in the written Word of God, and which the pious 
and profound compilers of the Book of Common Prayer 
had certainly never contemplated. He dwelt much, as 
had been his custom, on the lowly origin and humble 
environment of the Saviour of mankind. He did not 
minimize the spiritual significance of His mission, as 
have some professed followers of the Nazarene in order 
that they might magnify Him as a social prophet. 
Nor had he great sympathy with those materialistic 
adherents of the Master who hold that the purpose of 
His teaching was not so much to point the way to 
spiritual regeneration as to arouse the Galilean peasants, 
by parable and precept, to a sense of their economic 
wrongs, and to mstiU into their minds a hearty desire 
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to free themselves from the yoke of the Roman op- 

Eressor and the hard ecclesiastioism of the Jewish priest- 
ood. He never sought to rob the Christ of any of 
the spiritual adornment or any of the divine attributes 
with which the Church from time immemorial has 
clothed Him. But he loved to dwell on His passion 
for the poor. 

The rector's gospel of social equality was rejected 
and resented, or accepted and cherished, according to 
the personal view-point of those to whom it was pre- 
sented. The parisn was sharply divided. There were 
few lukewarm adherents to either side in the con- 
troversy. Those who were not with him were against 
him, and against him unequivocally. Some of them 
went so far as to request that their names be stricken 
from the parish roll. Others, less impulsive and more 
worldly-wise, contented themselves with voluntary ab- 
sence from the services of the church. Still others, 
and these constituted the greater part of those opposed 
to the new regime, unwilling to forego the privileges 
and customs of many years, went, with apprehensive 
minds, to listen to unwelcome sermons, and came away 
troubled and depressed. 

But the congregations ffrew in size. Pews ffiven up 
by former parishioners did not remain vacant for want 
of occupants. Pewholders in sympathy with the 
rector's views doubled up with each other or threw 
their sittings open freely to the public. In one way 
and another room was found for all the common peo- 
ple who came and who heard gladly the new gospel 
that was being preached to them. 

It is true that the roll of regular supporting parish- 
ioners was not greatly lengthened ; but the prospects 
were briffht for many additions, and there was abun- 
dance of hope for large results in the future. 

It is true also that while the cost of caring for the 
newcomers in all the activities of church life materially 
increased the amount of necessary expenditure, the 
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church revenues began, at the same time, to show a 
marked falling off. 

But these tnings did not greatly disturb the rector. 
He knew that his first duty was to obey the mandates 
of the religion in which he believed, and to continue 
his efforts to reclaim and regenerate the hundreds of 
hitherto churchless and unwelcome poor who were now 
turning tired feet toward the portals of Christ Church. 
Matters of finance must and would adjust themselves 
to any situation which might result from his efforts in 
this oehalf. 

And he had defenders, plenty of them. He had 
helpers by the score, and companions by the hundred. 
At least two members of his vestry, Emberly and 
Hazzard, were outspoken and enthusiastic adherents to 
his causa All of nis humbler parishioners, new and 
old, save those few who chanced to be under the domi- 
nation of men and families of wealth, were with him 
heartily in his crusade. Class was arrayed against 
class. To the observant and disinterested onlooker the 
struggle formed a most illuminating chapter in the 
record of modem sociological activity. 

Among his few supporters in what was considered to 
be the exclusive social set, Kuth Tracy was by far the 
most ardent and uncompromising. Here, there, every- 
where, she proclaimed the righteousness and justice of 
the rector's cause. Her faith in him was unbounded, 
and her faith was fully evidenced by her works. Her 
mother was scandaUzed, her father was indifferent, her 
lover was in despair. . To seek to restrain from unwise 
and unseemly activity a woman who is actuated by 
religious motives is a delicate and dangerous task, and 
Westffate was not eoual to it. He was ready to cross 
swor(& with any legal opponent, to face any legal prop- 
osition that might come to his office, to persuaae or 
oppose, to construct or crush, as occasion might demand, 
but he had no skill or {)ersuasion or power to turn this 
girl whom he loved aside from the nard path she had 
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deliberately chosen. He had exhausted logic and 
entreaty, with6ut avail. There was left to, him but one 
recourse, and that he was not yet ready to adopt. 

One afternoon, in the heart of the city, a half dozen 
of the vestrymen of Christ Church met, informally, to 
discuss the situation which, in their judgment, bad 
become acute. All but one of them were in favor of 
drastic action, let the action take what form it would. 
That one was Westgate. Again he appeared as a 
conservative. The others demanded that immediate 
steps be taken to oust the offending^ clergyman from his 
pulpit. Westgate pleaded for delay. Me asked for a 
length of time within which he might, as a friend, 
approach the rector and urge upon him the advisability, 
ii not the necessity, of a quiet, dignified, unsensational 
resignation, and relinquisnment of his office. Since 
the night of the Tracy dinner he had abandoned any 
idea timt he might have had that the clergyman would 
listen to reason or to good advice. His only hope 
now was that a vacancy in the pulpit might be brought 
about without a bitter and unseemly conflict. His 
fellow-vestrymen did not agree with nim in his view 
of the case. They maintained that the Beverend Mr. 
Farrar was not entitled to so much consideration as 
Westgate proposed to show him. But they finally 
yield^, with the explicit understanding that this was 
to be the last proposal for peace. If it should not be 
accepted they would at once resort to hostile measures. 

Westgate was to see Mr. Farrar at the earliest op- 
portunity, and report the result of his visit. But it 
was not until two days later that he was able to 
go forth on his unhappy mission. He found the 
minister at home. On nis face, as he welcomed his 
visitor, there was no look of apprehension or surprise. 
He was calm, self-assured, quietly expectant. He ap- 
peared to know, by intuition, the purport of the calL 
Westgate indulgea in no prologue, nor did he make 
any excuses or apologies. In courteous phrases, with 
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the deep oonoem of a friend, he went at once to the 
heart of his errand. 

The rector heard him through without interruption, 
apparently unperturbed. 

^' I cannot resign," was his answer. 

" Why not ? " asked Westgate. 

" I will tell you. In the first place it would be a 
tacit admission that I am in the wrong. I cannot 
admit that, for I believe that I am indubitably right. 
In the next place, to resign would be breaking faith 
with the hundreds of humble folk to whom 1 have 
promised the privileges of Christ Church, and who are 
even now, in a sense, receiving them. Were I to leave 
your pulpit they would be as sheep without a shepherd. 
1 do not speak in self-aggrandizement. I simply know 
that no one whom your vestry would be likely to call 
to succeed me coula fill, or would try to fill, the place 
which I now hold in their hearts and confidence. 
Were I to go the respect that these people now have 
for the Church would disappear, the religious sensibility 
that has been awakened in them would be destroyed, 
they would ^ back to their old, churchless, hopeless, 
irreligious li&, unreconciled either to God or man. I 
tell you, West^te, I cannot resign." 

" Do you tmnk that an interest, or even a religion 
based on a mere personal relation to a pastor, is likely 
to become an enauring or a fundamental thing in any 
man's life ? " 

" Yes ; if it is accompanied and followed by condi- 
tions which make the gospel that is being preached to 
him real and satisfyinff." 

" But you should Know that the people who are 
flocking to Christ Church now are merely seeking new 
sensations. They are improving an opportumty to 
gratify class resentment against the rich and the well- 
to-do. They have no thought of attaching themselves 
permanently to the Church. When the novelty of the 
thing Las worn off they are certain to drift away." 
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" You SBj that because you do not know them and 
do not beheve in them. Give me one year to make 
Christ Church what I would have it to be, and I will 
show you such a permanent turning to righteousness in 
this city on the part of those who hitherto have had no 
use for religion, as will astound the unbelievers in my 
methods.'* 

His face glowed and his eyes shone with enthusiasm. 
No one, locking on him in that moment, could have 
doubted his intense earnestness. But to Westgate's 
practical and logical mind the rector's words carried no 
conviction. He was still calm and deliberate as he 
replied : 

" Mr. Farrar, I did not come to argue with you con- 
cerning your theories or your conduct. The time for 
argument has passed, because your mind is irretrievably 
set. I came to make a simple request ; that you should 
resign. I ask it for the good of Christ Church." 

^' I believe I am actiner for the best irood of Christ 
Church in refusing." '^ ^ 

" That being your final answer there is no doubt but 
that the vestry as a body will demand your removal as 
rector." 

The ultimatum had come at last, but it brought no 
surprise nor dismay. The rector smiled. 

" That announcement," he said, " is not unexpected, 
nor does it disturb me in the least. I know what my 
rights are under the constitution and canons of the 
Church, and I shall seek to maintain them. I know 
also what my obligations are to the people to whom I 
minister, and to the Church to which I have made my 
ordination vows. Those obligations will not permit 
me either to abandon or to let mvself be driven from 
the post to which God in His wisdom has seen fit to 
assign me." 

"Then I am to carry back to the gentlemen who are 
associated with me your refusal and your defiance ? " 

"My regret rather, and my determination. I am 
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sorry. These men have been more than kind to me in 
the past. But — I cannot change my mind." 

" Very welL I said to you once that I should op- 

Eose you openly in the course you were pursuing. I 
ave done so, but I have at the same time tried to 
protect you. That protection is at an end. I say 
now, frankly, that I shall use my best effort to force 
you from the pulpit of this church, for I believe you 
are diiving the church straight to disaster." 

The rector smiled again, sadly, but his purpose was 
in no wise shaken. 

" You are kind to be so frank with me," he said. 
" You have always been kind to me, and I have been 
fond of you. I shall still be fond of you, because I 
believe you to be honest and sincere, though mistaken. 
We may be adversaries ; we cannot be enemies." 

Westgate made no reply. He had reached a point 
where he could not share the friendly feeling oi the 
rector. He could not be fond of a man who recklessly 
and obstinately, however conscientiously, refused to 
forego his determination to make Christ Church the 
forfeit in his game of Christian socialism. More- 
over — 

^^ There is one other thing I want to speak of at this 
time," said Westgate, " a personal matter." 

Both men had risen to their feet and had been mov- 
ing slowly toward the door of the study. The lawver 
stopped and faced the minister. It was evident that 
the " personal matter " was one which lay near to his 
heart, for his face had paled and his jaws were set with 
determination. 

" It is this," he said. " Euth Tracy has become the 
chief worker for your cause in the parish. I assume 
that it has been your direct influence that has produced 
her present abnormal state of mind. She is under the 
spell of a powerful personality. She is my fiancfee. I 
have a right to protect her, and to conserve my own 
happiness. What you have had power to do, you have 
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power to undo. I ask you now to relinquish your con- 
trol of her conscience and judgment, and to refuse to 
carry her farther with you in a course which can only 
lead her into deep sorrow and ^eat humiliation." 
The Eeverend Mr. Farrar did not at once reply. A 

Ehase of the situation had been presented to him which 
ad not before crossed his mind. He had met, and 
had solved to his own satisfaction, every problem in 
the controversy which he could foresee. This one was 
entirely new. But his clear vision and quick judgment 
went at once to the heart of it. 

^' I have used no persuasion on Miss Tracy," he said 
at last. ^' Her absorption in this crusade has been en- 
tirely due to her own innate sense of righteousness and 
of social justice. For me to seek now to dissuade her 
from any continuance in this work would be to shake 
her faith, and to discredit my own sincerity of purpose. 
I cannot do what you ask." 

Westgate was annoyed. For the first time in all 
this unhappy controversy he felt that forbearance was 
no longer a virtue. 

'^ Then you insist," he said, ^^ in making selfish use 
of her to advance your own peculiar propaganda, re- 
gardless of her happiness, or her mother's peace of 
mind, or of my riffhts as her affianced lover ? " 

" I insist on gi?ing her free rein, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to work out the impulses of a noble mind and 
heart. She has high ideals. I shall assist her, so far 
as I am able, to attain them." 

^' Even though in doing so you blast her happiness 
and wreck her life ? " 

" That is an absurd and irreligious supposition. West- 
gate. I repeat that I shall make no attempt to dissuade 
her from carrying out her high purpose, and you, even 
as her affianced lover, have no right to ask it." 

" I do not ask it any longer, I demand it. I demand 
that you, as an honest man, and as a minister of God, 
unseal theit woman's eyes that she may see." 
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*^ As an honest man and a minister of God I shall 
do all that lies in my power to blind her eyes to any 
less worthy object tlian the advancement of Christ's 
Kingdom on earth." 

A point had been reached beyond which words were 
vain. With men in whom the animal instinct pre- 
dommates, blows would have been next in order. To 
these gentlemen it was simply apparent that the inter- 
view was at an end. 

Westgate opened the study door to pass out into the 
hall, but, facmg him, bloolang his way, the rector's 
wife stood, white-faced and tremblinc^. She had heard 
the high-pitched voices, the demand and the refusal. 
Unreasonmg fear possessed her. She threw herself 
into her husband's arms. 

" Oh, Robert ! " she cried. " What awful thing has 
happened now ? " 

He laid his hand on her head soothingly. 

"Don't be frightened, dear. It is simply another 
desertion. Mr. Westgate definitely joins our enemies." 

She looked apprehensively at Westgate, and he went 
up to her and took her hand. 

" I am not your enemy, Mrs. Farrar," he said. " I 
never shall be. Whatever happens you shall have 
sympathy and friendship, both irom my mother and 
from me, and such help and comfort as we may be per- 
mitted to give te vou.'' 

" Thank you, Mr. Westgate ! You and your mother 
have always been good to us." 

"And we shall continue to be to the best of our 
ability. Good-bye ! " 

When Westgate had gone she turned again to her 
husband and demanded that he tell her what had hap- 
pened. He did so. He told her plainly of the request 
for his resignation, and of his refusal to consider it. 

" Oh, why didn't you do what they asked of you ? " 
she wailed. " It would have been so much better than 
keeping up this horrid fight. I am so sick and tired of 
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it. If we could only get away from this dreadful 
place!'' 

'^It's a splendid place, Alice. It's the field of 
Armageddon for us. The Lord's battle is on. Would 
you have me branded as a deserter ? " 

" I don't know, Robert. I only know that I'm so 
miserable. If we could only live somewhere, in any 
little place, at peace, and let some one else do the fight- 
ing. You said, one day, that I shouldn't have married 
a minister. It hurt me then, but I've thought a good 
deal about it since, — and now I know it's true. I'm 
such a hopeless drag on you." 

" You're a very great comfort to me, dear." 

It was not true, and he knew in his heart that it was 
not true ; but he could say no less and be a Ohristian 
gentleman. 

"Thank you, Robert! And I've thought a good 
many times since then that if you only had a wife like 
Ruth Tracy, what a help and blessing she'd be to you." 

This reflection of his own tenuous dream fell upon 
him so unexpectedly, struck him so »uesomely, that, 
for the moment, he could make no reply. And before 
he did find his tongue her thought was diverted into a 
new channel. She suddenly remembered something 
that she had heard at the door. 

"Oh, Robert, what woman's eyes were they that 
Mr. Westgate wanted unsealed ? W ere they mine ? " 

" No, dear, they were not yours." 

"Whose then?" 

"Ruth Tracy's." 

She backed away a little and looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

" Ruth— Tracy's ? I don't understand. What did 
he mean ? " 

"Why, he appears to think that I have cast some 
sort of a hypnotic spell over Miss Tracy to induce her 
to go along with me in my fight." 

" That's just what Jane Chichester says that so many 
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peoplQ are saying. She told me so yesterday. ' Ther 
say that Miss Tracy must be hypnotized, the way she^s 
sacrificmg herself in jour interest." 

He became a little impatient at that. 

^' I wish you wouldn't take so seriously what Miss 
Chichester says. She's hardly to be depended upon 
where gossip is concerned." 

" But you haven't, have you, Robert ? You haven't 
cast any spell over her ? " 

She was entirely serious. So serious that he was 
moved to mirth. 

" No," he replied, after a moment. " I do not possess 
hypnotic powers. Whatever Miss Tracy is doing, she 
is doing entirely of her own free will." 

"She has been a very great help to you, hasn't 
she ? " 

"She has been my stronirest champion and ablest 
worker." ^ ^ ^ 

" If she could only have been your wife ! " 

Many times that day and in the days that followed, 
his wife's wish concerning Ruth Tracy crossed the 
rector's mind. He did not dwell so much on the spirit 
of self-abnegation which the wish displayed as he did 
upon the contemplation of a woman like Ruth Tracy, 
with her steady helpfulness, her unfailing courage, her 
splendid optimism, being a part of his daily life. It 
was a gracious vision, indeed; warp and woof of 
idealism, with no thread of selfishness running through 
it, nor of disloyalty to the woman whom he had really 
married, and with whom he was still genuinely in love. 

Westgate went back to the gentlemen of the vestry 
and reported the result of his errand. They had the 
pleasure of saying, " I told you so," and set about at 
once to consider ways and means of ridding the pulpit 
of Christ Church, in the speediest and most effective 
manner, of its ungracious and unworthy incumbent. 

"I am with you, gentlemen," said Westgate, "in 
any action you may see fit to take, however dnistic. 
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The time for compromise has gone by. It must be a 
fight now to the finish." 

They applauded him, and announced that they were 
ready to take the first step, and asked him what it 
should be. He advised them that the first step was the 
sending of a letter of information from the vestry to the 
bishop. This would require the formal action of the 
vestry as a body, the next regular meeting of which would 
be held the coming Friday evening. It was decided to 
bring the matter up at that time. Lest any charge should 
lie a^inst them of unfairness or lack of gc^ faith, 
they had a notice sent to each member of the vestry, 
and to the rector, to the effect that a resolution would 
be offered at that meeting having for its purpose an 
application to the ecclesiastical aumority of the diocese 
for the dissolution of the pastoral relation between the 
incumbent minister and the parish of Christ Church. 

At the hour fixed for the meeting every member of 
the vestry was present. They were there with anxious 
and apprehensive minds, dreading yet not avoiding the 
issue wnich they knew would arise. 

The rector was chairman of the meeting as usual. 
It was his right, under the canons, to act as chairman. 
But, when the customary business had been disposed 
of, he called the senior warden. Judge Bosworth, to the 
chedr. 

" I do this," he explained, " in order that none of 
you may be embarrassed in any formal action you may 
see fit to take concerning me." 

When the substitution had been made, Westgate 
arose and said that he desired to offer a resolution 
which he had prepared at the request of certain mem- 
bers of the vestry. His resolution, which he then read, 
was as follows : 

" WKereaSy by the XXVI article of our es- 
tablished religion it becomes the duty of those 
having knowledge of the offenses of ministers 
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of the Church to present that knowledge to 
those in authority : 

" And Whereas^ the members of this vestry 
believe that the Keverend Robert Bruce Farrar, 
minister of Christ Church, has violated certain 
canons of the Church, and certain rubrics of 
the Book of Common Prayer, in that he has 
held and taught publicly, privately and ad- 
visedly, doctnnes contrary to those held by 
the Church ; and has officiated at the burial 
of the dead and administered the holy com- 
munion in a manner contrary to that ordered 
by the said rubrics : 

" Therefore^ he it Resolved that we, the 
vestry of Christ Church, desire a separation 
and dissolution of the pastoral relation now 
existing between the said minister and the 
parish of Christ Church, and that we present 
a notice in writing to that eflFect to the Eight 
Eeverend, the Bishop of this diocese, and pray 
his judgment accordingly." 

"I move the adoption of the resolution," said Mr. 
Hughes. 

" I second the motion," added Mr. Cochrane. 

Emberly was on his feet in an instant ; but before he 
could speak the rector had risen. 

*^If my friend Mr. Emberly will pardon me," he 
said, " and permit me to interrupt hini, I desire to say 
that it is my preference that there shall be no con- 
troversy over this resolution. I am informed that a 
majority of the members of the vestry have already 
pledged themselves to its support. Argument, there-, 
fore, which might lead to harsh words and unfriendly 
thoughts, and would be a mere waste of the time oo- 
cupiSl in making it, had better be avoided. However, 
lest there should be any possible doubt as to my atti- 
tude, let me say now that 1 deny absolutely the charges 
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made against me in the preamble to this resolntion, * 
and that, at the proper time and in the proper place, I 
will defend myself against them." 

Through the tact and good sense of the rector a 
scene had been avoided. The srentlemen of the vestry, 
relieved of apttrehension, breathed more freely, and 
Westgate called for the question. 

The resolution was adopted without argument. 
Emberly and Hazzard were the only ones who voted 
against it, old Mr. Ray, greatly disturbed in mind 
over the unhappy affair, decUning to vote. 

Those who had voted " aye " then attached their sig- 
natures to the resolution, and the next daj it was for- 
warded to the bishop of the diocese for his godly con- 
sideration. When his reply came it was to the effect 
that inasmuch as he intended to make his annual visit- 
ation to the parish early in February, he would post- 
Eone a hearing on the charges until that time. What 
e wrote privately to the rector, if he wrote at all, was 
never disclosed. 

No attempt was made to keep secret the action taken 
by the vestry at the Friday evening meeting. The 
whole city knew of it the next morning and was ac- 
cordingly aroused. The newspapers which, as a matter 
of journalistic policy, had fought shy of the controversy 
in its earlier stages, now blazoned forth to the public, 
under scare head-lines, the news of the climax of the 
trouble in Christ Church. Whenever two men of the 
parish met each other on the street, or in any business 
or social place, the matter was not only mentioned but 
often freely discussed. Women went far out of their 
way to gossip about it. Jane Chichester had not found 
such absorbing occupation, either for her feet or her 
tonffue, in many a day. 

Not only the parish, but the whole city was soon 
divided into two hostile camps. Old friendships were 
strained, old relations were severed, and many a gap 
was opened between those who had theretofore walked 
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side by side. In the barroom of the Silver Star saloon 
a heated controversy over the matter resulted in a fierce 
brawl, bruised bodies, battered faces, and a police-court 
episode the following day. 

And Mephistopheles drew his red cloak about him, 
concealed nis cloven hoofs therein, sat down in the 
shadow of an age-old olive tree, and smiled in sinister 
content. 



CHAPTER XI 

A ROMANTIC EPISODE 

When the rector of Christ Church learned from 
Buth Tracy that the Widow Bradley was willing to 
see him, he found an early opportunity to call on lier. 
She received him courteously, and listened intently to 
all that he said, but he found her even more reticent 
than she had been on the occasion of his first visit. 
She was, however, interested in his crusade for social 
justice in the Church and asked him many questions 
concerning it. At the conclusion of his visit sne freely 
offered to him any assistance which she was capable of 
giving in the carrying on of his fight. The subject of 
personal religion was barely touched upon. The rector 
was too wise to force that matter upon her attention 

Erematurely. But, thereafter, the Eeverend Mr. Farrar 
ad no more devoted adherent in the entire city than 
Mary Bradley, unless indeed it might have been Euth 
Tracy herself. When Miss Tracy was informed of the 
widow's attitude toward the conflict in the parish, she 
came again to see her and took counsel with her con- 
cerning the efforts that might be made among the resi- 
dents of Factory Hill to awaken and further an interest 
in Christ Church and in the cause of its rector. Mrs. 
Bradley again promised her assistance and she gave it. 
She gave it so freely and so effectively that both Miss 
Tracy and the rector came soon to look upon her as one 
of their most valued and faithful advisers and helpers. 
But members of the socialistic body by which she was 
employed complained that her office in the Potter 
Bmlding was becoming a headquarters for religious 
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propamnda. Stephen Lamar suggested to her one day 
that she was hired to spread the doctrines of socialism 
and not to fight the battles of unorthodox clergymen. 
She laughed at that, and told him that when he came 
to a ri^t understanding of the principles of his creed 
he would know that it aU worked to the same end, and 
that to sow dissension in the churches was to advance 
by that much the social millennium. She added, more- 
over, that whenever the League considered that her 
services were not worth her salary, she would gladly 
relinquish her position. He made no further com- 
plaint. He did not again chide her, as be had done on 
several occasions, for her re^lar attendance on the 
services at Ohrist Church. So long as he discovered 
no particular awakening of religious sensibility on her 
part he was content thereafter to let her have ner own 
way. As his desire for her increased and grew more 
and more imperious, his caution was augmented, lest 
by his own inadvertence he should thwart the happi- 
ness to which he confidently looked forward. 

But Mary Bradley's work and influence in behalf of 
the rector of Christ Church and of his cause were not 
confined to the proletariat among whom she dwelt. 
By no means ! Her position brought her into contact, 
not with wealthy people, for these rarely have any 
leaning toward socialism ; but with a number of per- 
sons or intellectuality and high standing in the com- 
munity ; and among these she awakened, unobtrusively, 
subtly perhaps, an interest in if not a sympathy for the 
fightmg rector. 

Barry Malleson was one of her converts. He had, 
all his life, been an attendant at Christ Church, his fa- 
ther was a liberal contributor to all of its financial needs, 
his mother and sisters, aristocratically pious, were de- 
voted to its interests. But, under the influence and 
gentle persuasion of Mary Bradley, proletdrian, ag- 
nostic, revolutionist, Barry Malleson was transformed 
from an outspoken opponent of the rector's views to a 
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warm supporter of his oause. Not that all this was ac- 
complished at a single sitting. It required inanv inter- 
views, interviews wMch Barry not only freely granted, 
but, if the truth must be told, interviews which he 
diligently sought. He was no stranger at socialistic 
headquarters m the Potter fiuilding. Twice, at least, 
he had been seen walking on the street with the hand- 
some secretary. He made no concealment of his ad- 
miration for her. It was not his nature to conceal 
anything. But, when his friends rallied him on his 
apparent conquest, he admitted that as yet the affair 
w^ a mere matter, of i>er8onal f riendsLip, and was 
largely due to a common interest with Mrs. Bradley in 
certain social problems. No one attributed to him any 
improper motive. He had the cleanest of minds, lie 
was the farthest of any man in the city from being a 
rake. That was why the public regarded the situation 
so jseriously. That was why certain mothers with mar- 
riageable dJEiughters, who preferred wealth and social 
standing to brilliancy of mtellect, deprecated, in sor- 
rowful if not severe terms, the young man's apparent 
infatuation. As for Miss Chichester, she was incon- 
solable. She had tried suggestion, persuasion, intimi- 
dation, in turn; but all in vain. JBarry was good- 
naturedly obstinate. Even in the face of the most 
dreadful prognostications as to what might happen if 
he should continue his relations with the widow, he 
persistently declined to break them off. Yet, in reality, 
Barry had not begun to reach that stage in his siege of 
Mrs. Bradley's heart which his friends gave him credit 
for having reached. He had spoken no word of love to 
her. He realized that her late consort had departed 
this life so recently as the last September, and that the 
first snow of winter had but lately fallen. And Barry 
was a gentleman. Morever he had not yet been able to 
overcome a certain diffidence, a slowness of thought, a 
lack of fluency of speech while in her presence. He 
felt that this might be a serious drawback when the 
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time should really come for love-making. For it must 
be admitted that Barry had taken into contemplation 
more than once a proposal of marria^ to the widow, 
and the difficulties which mi^ht beset it. He could not 
quite understand his own hesitancy. Heretofore he had 
snown perfect self-composure in his association with 
women of all social grades. He had asked Buth Traoy 
to marry him with as much self-assurance and ease of 
manner as he would have exhibited in asking for an- 
other cup of coffee at breakfast time. If Jane Chi- 
chester had appealed to his romantic fancy in the 
slightest degree, he could have proposed marriage to 
her without the quickeliing of a pulse or the moving 
of an. evelash. But the very thought of approaching 
the Widow Bradley on the subject of love and matri- 
mony threw him into a fever and flutter of excitement. 
The gradual winning over of Barry to the rector's 
cause had been attended with some raillery on the part 
of his friends, and some unhappy comments in his pres- 
ence on the part of members of his family. But once 
persuaded he was not easily dissuaded. I^ot that his 
adherence to either party in the conflict was a matter of 
great moment. He was not a vestryman, he was not a 
communicant, he was without voice, and, broadly speak- 
ing, without influence in the counsels of the church, yet 
his defection was not without its bearing on the case, 
and he, himself, considered his change of attitude as be- 
in£: most significant and important. The matter of the 
controversy weighed beavify on his mind. He gave it 
much time and thought. On more than one occasion 
he interviewed the rector, the several vestrymen, and 
some of the leading women of the church, in a fruitless 
effort to bring about harmony. The questions that had 
arisen occupied his attention to the exclusion of more 
important matters. Their consideration seriously inter- 
fered with the due performance of the duties that had 
been assigned to him as vice-president of the Malleson 
Manufacturing Company, although it must be admitted 
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that his neglect, if it was suoh, did not appear to hamper 
the corporation to any ai)preciable extent in the carry- 
ing on of its business. He knew that the resolution for 
the rector^s dismissal was to come before the vestry 
for action on that Friday evening. Every one in the 
city who had any interest at all m the case knew it. 
But there were few who were as greatly disturbed by 
the knowledge as was Barry MaUeson. He went in 
the afternoon to see a majority of the vestrymen con- 
cernine the matter, but, with the exceptiou of Emberly 
and I&zzard, they were all either obdurate or reticent. 
His protests against the proposed action fell generally 
upon stony ground. The next morning he picked up 
the morning paper and ran his eyes over the columns 
until thejr leiL upon the brief but sensational account 
of the action of tne vestry the night before. 

" Well," he said, " I see they've done it." 

It was at the breakfast table. The members of the 
family were gathered for the morning meal. 

" Who's done what ? " asked his sister, Miss Veloura. 

" Why," was the reply, " the vestry has resolved to 
put Farrar out." 

^^ It'll be a good riddance," was the comment of Bar- 
ry's mother. 

"If they could only do the same thing to Buth 
Tracv," said the elder sister. 

" And the Bradley woman," added Miss Veloura. 

Mr. MaUeson, the elder, ate his grapefruit and re- 
mained discreetly silent. 

** Why the Bradley woman ? " asked Barry, bridling 
up. 

" Because she's a nuisance and a nobody," was the 
reply. 

And then little Miss Bamona, aged fifteen, who had 
heard some of the gossip of the town, rebuked her 
sister in this wise : 

" You shouldn't say such things about Mrs. Bradley, 
Veloura. She may be your sister-in-law yet." 
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'^Horrors!" The ejaculation came from the elder 
sister. 

"Have you made up your mind to marry her, 
Barry ? " persisted Miss Kamona. 

And Barry replied doggedly : 

" Yes ; if she'll have me.*' 

To describe the consternation that reigned at Mr. 
Malleson's breakfast-table following this answer would 
be to give a fairly good illustration of the meaning of 
the word itself. They all knew, of course, that Barry 
was paying some attention to the widow. Knowledge 
of that fact could not well escape them. Every rich 
young man, however, was entitled to indulge in tem- 
porary aberrations of fancy, and Barry was indulging 
m his. But to have him really and seriously contem- 
plate marria£:e with the woman 1 Again, " Horrors 1 " 
!rhe family^thermg broke up in a %orL from which 
tears were not entirely absent, and every one lost his 
or her temper save only Barry. He never lost his 
temper. An unkind friend said of him, one day, that 
he had never had any temper to lose. When ne rose 
from the breakfast-table he did not wait for his car. 
He put on his hat and overcoat and started down-town 
on foot. He struck into Main Street at the foot of the 
hill and followed it almost its entire length. He did 
not turn oflf in the direction of the factory, but went 
straight on until he reached the Potter Building, three 
blocks farther down. Ignoring the elevator he mounted 
the staircase to the second floor and entered the room 
occupied by the Socialist League as a headquarters. 
Mrs. Bradley was already there and at work. More- 
over she was alone. When Barry came in she gave 
him a welcoming smile and word. 

" I'm glad you came," she gaid. " There are two 
or three things about which I want to talk with 
you." 

" I suppose Farrar's case is one of them," said Barry. 
*' You know they've started to put him out." 
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" Yes, Tve just been reading about it in the morning 
papers." 

** So have L That's what I came for : to see what 
we're goingto do about it." 

" Do ? What can we do ? They have him beaten. 
He may as well admit it — ^and take his medicine." 

" Well, I don't know about that. It struck me we 
might get up a petition." 

"To whom ?^ 

" To the bishop. They say the whole thing is up to 
the bishop now." 

" Who would siOT it ? " 

" Why, I thought you might get all those people on 
Factory Hill that go there to church, and I ooiud scuttle 
around among his friends in the city " 

She interrupted him impatiently. 

" That would be worse than useless," she said. ^^ Do 
you think, for one moment, that your bishop of the 
Church would listen to the cry of the poor as against 
the demand of the rich ? It's preposterous 1 " 

" Well, I know the bishop. He's a pretty ^ood fellow. 
I've had him out in my car. I might go to liim person- 
ally and explain matters." 

She smiled at that. But she said nothing in deroga- 
tion of Barry's influence. 

" You are one man against fifty of your own class," 
she remarked. " You could do nothing. It would be 
a waste of time and money to visit the bishop." 

" But, I say, we mustn't let Farrar get knocked out 
like that, and not do a thing to help him." 

" I don't know. I dpn't know but it would be a 
mercy to him to withhold all help and encouragement. 
The end would come sooner. The struggle would not 
be so prolonged. The aggregate amount of pain he 
will suffer will be less." 

Barry looked at her with uncomprehending eyes. 

" Eh ? " he said. " I don't quite get you." 

" Why, they're bound to destroy him. They'll do it. 
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That's a foregone conclusion. It would be vastly better 
for him to make his peace with them now, to abandon 
his heresies along with his pocn*, and save himself from 
ecclesiastical annihilation, fiut," and she looked be- 
yond fiarry into spme sunlit, splendid distance, '^ if he 
does hold out, if he does defy them, if he does go down 
fighting, he'll be a hero, like — like his own Jesus Christ." 

The flame was in her cheeks, her eyes were burning, 
her muscles were tense with the stress of her emotion. 
Suddenly she changed the subject. She was again 
calm. Her voice took on its accustomed, musical, well- 
modulated tones. 

" There's another thing," she said, " about which I 
wanted to speak to you." 

Barry started, as if from sleep. Apparently she 
could cast a spell on him, and waken him from it at 
her will. 

"Eh?" he replied; "how was that?" 

" There's another thing," she repeated, " about which 
I wanted to speak to you." 

« What is it ? " he asked. 

" It's about your men. I hear they are dissatisfied 
with the present wage scale, and are goin^ to demand 
concessions when the agreement expires in January." 

"Why, I've heard something of the kind. But 
there's no occasion for it. Eeally there isn't. The 
men have a very liberal agreement. I signed it my- 
self as vice-president of the company last January." 

"Nevertheless the men are dissatisfied with it. 
They're going to demand a change. The question is 
what are your people going to do for them ? " 

"Why, the matter hasn't come up. We haven't 
consider^ it." 

" Pardon me, but I think it's time you did. Do not 
misunderstand me. I'm not a member of the Union, 
and I don't represent the men in any way. But I'm 
interested in them. I feel that they're deserving of 
better wages than they're getting, and better condi- 
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tions of labor, and that they ought to get those things 
without having to fight for them." 

" But they've already got them, Mrs. Bradley." 

" Oh, I know that's the way you look at it, but you 
don't see it from the men's standpoint at all. I wish 
you could. I wish I could make you. I sympathize 
with them so deeply. That's why I'm interceding for 
them." 

'' A — ^it's very kind of you." 

"I suppose I ought to go to vour father. He's 
president of the company. But I don't know him. I 
should be afraid. I hear he's very stern." 

" Oh, not so very. That depends on how you hap- 
pen to strike him." 

'' I wouldn't take the chance of making a fortunate 
strike. But it occurred to me that you are vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and that's nearly as important a 
position, and — and I know you." Her eloquent eyes 
rested on Barry's for a moment in mute appeal, and 
then modestly dropped. *' You've been my friend," 
she continued, ^^ and my adviser. And, somehow, I'm 
not afraid to talk to you." 

She looked up at him shyly, bewitchingly. When 
she looked up at him that way he never failed to lose 
himself completely. 

"Oh, that's all right," he assured her. "You've 
nothing to fear from me. I— I wouldn't hurt you for 
the world." 

" No," she said, " I know you wouldn't. I've always 
felt that you were perfectly " — she was going to say 
harmless ; but she didn't ; she said — " unselfish. And 
so I thought you would let me talk to you about the 
men." 

" You can talk to me about anything, Mrs. Bradley 
— anything." 

" Thank you ! Now, may I ask you what wages the 
men are getting ? " 

" Certainly 1 All the way from a dollar sixty for the 
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common laborer np to four dollars a day for the skilled 
workmaiL" 

*^ Do joa call that enough ?" 

^ Why, I hadn't thought abont it. Bnt I'm sm^e no 
better wages are paid anywhere." 

'^ Perhaps not. But is it enough ? Coold yon, for 
instance, hve oa a dollar sixty a day ?" 

** But I'm not a common laborer.'' 

*^ Well, then, could you live on four dollars a day, 
and — ^support a family ? " 

The widow's eyes dropped again. 

'^ I'm not a skilled workman, either," protested Barry, 
waiting for the alluring lids to rise. 

**No? What are you?" 

" I — ^I'm vice-president of the commny." 

^' You receive some compensation, 1 suppose, for per- 
forming the onerous duties of the position?" 

*^ Sure ! I get four hundred dollars a month." 

" Well, for the sake of argument, let us say yon earn 
that amount. And let us say that Bricky Hoover, for 
instance, earns four dollars a day. Do you work any 
harder for your money than he works for his ? " 

" But I work with my brains." 

" Your — ^your what ?^' 

" My brains, Mrs. Bradley " 

There was a little smile about the widow's mouth, 
but Barry was both unsuspecting and helpless. 

" Oh, yes," she responded. " Well, he works with 
his hands plus his brains, and puts in longer hours than 
you do besides. Why shouldn't he get at least as much 
for his work as you do for yours ? " 

" But you don't consider the responsibility, the — the 
mental burden, the nervous strain, the — the wear and 
tear." 

" Very good ! Let us say then that yours is the 
harder job, that it is four times as hard as his. How 
would you like to change places with him, and have it 
easier ? " 
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"Mrs. Bradley I The idea!*' 

" Well, how would you like, then, to change jobs 
with him, and each retain his own salary ? " 

'^ Me ? Work in the mill, like him, for four hundred 
dollars a month ? " 

« Yes.^ 

"I couldn't think of it, Mrs. Bradley. Beally, I 
couldn't." 

Barry looked down at his smooth, white hands with 
their well-manicured extremities, at his carefully creased 
trousers and his highly-polished shoes. 

Mrs. Bradley laughed a little, but not tantalizingly 
nor maliciously. 

"Well," she said, "then we'll not compel you to 
make the change. But, assuming that you work 
equally hard, can you give me any good reason why 
you should receive four times as much pay as he does ? " 

" Why— why, I can't think of anv just at this mo- 
ment. But there is one. I'm sure there is one." 

"Then let's figure the thing out a little farther. 
You are both men with hearts, brains, bodies, am- 
bitions, desires. There is no natural law which gives 
one preference over the other. An hour of his time is 
worth as much to him, as a man, as an hour of your 
time is worth to you. An hour's labor takes as much 
of his effort, strength, vitality, as an hour's labor takes 
of yours. Why should he get one hundred dollars a 
month for what he gives to society, and you get four 
hundred dollars a month for what you give ? " 

" Why, I — I never thought of it just that way." 

" Think of it that way, Mr. Malleson. Look at it 
occasionally from the standpoint of the man who works 
for wages. If he works equally hard with you to pro- 
duce the profits that your company earns, why shouldn't 
he share equally with you in the matter of compensa- 
tion for his work ? " 

" Honestly, Mrs. Bradley, I don't know." 

" I thought you didn't. I thought you hadn't con- 
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sidered it. I wish yon would consider it, Mr. Malleson. 
And when the men come to you with their plea or 
demand for better wages or conditions, especially the 
dollar sixty men, look at the matter from their stand- 
point, for once, and be fair with them." 

Having concluded her appeal, she rested her elbows 
on the table, put her hands against her cheeks, and 
looked him through with her splendid eyes. 

Poor Barry 1 He had neither will nor wit nor lo^c 
to refute her argument or pierce the fallacy with which 
it was enmeshed. Indeed, under the spell of her eyes 
and voice, he felt himself drifting helplessly toward 
the shoals of that socialism which he never understood 
but always abhorred. 

" Mrs. Bradley," he replied, finally, " I — ^I shall do 
my duty." 

'* I knew you would," she said. " I knew you would 
be just and generous, because " — her eyes went down 
again — '^ because you have been both just and generous 
to me." 

Her voice came like soft music to Barry's ears, at- 
tuned to receive it. Before his eyes floated a roseate 
haze. And up, out of the haze, looming uncertainly 
but with great promise, he saw the shadowy outline of 
an opportunity. It came upon him so suddenly that it 
almost took away his breath. It must have been in- 
stinct or intuition; it certainly was not quickness of 
thought which led him to grasp it. 

" No one," he heard himself say, " could help being 
just and generous to you." 

" Why do you say that, Mr. Malleson ? " 

" I — I don't know." He was beginning to flounder 
again. ^'Yes, I do." There was a sudden accession 
of courage. '^ It's because it's true. It's because you 
deserve it. It's — it's because everybody likes you." 

" You are trying to flatter me, Mr. Malleson." 

^^No, honestly, I'm not. I mean it. I mean that 
you — I might say — without qualification " 
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He was hoi)elessly entangled and had to stop. She 
came unobtrusively to his aia. 

" I think I understand you,*' she said. " It's delight- 
ful to be appreciated by — those whom you appreciate.'' 

For the fourth time in ten minutes her eyes were 
veiled bv her lashes. It's a fascinatmff trick when the 
rest of the countenance is in complete harmony with it. 

The opportunity already partially grasped was taking 
on substance and a definite outline. Something whis- 

{)ered to Barry that he should take a firmer hold. He 
eaned across the table toward the charming secretary, 
and started in again. 

" A — speaking for myself," he said, " I may say I've 
admired a ^ood many women, but I've never admired 
anybody quite so much as I do you." 

Well spoken, Barry ! She couldn't fail to under- 
stand that. That she did understand it was evidenced 
by the deepeninfi: flush in her cheeks, by the nervous 
topping of W ifnger-tips on the sarf^ of the toble, 
by the slight tremulousness in her voice as she asked : 

*' What IS there to admire about me, Mr. Malleson ? " 

"Your beauty, for one thing," answered Barry 
promptly. 

" I thought I was very plain." 

It is remarkable with what a clear conscience a 
woman can lie when she is deprecating what she knows 
to be her own charms. 

" But you're not," protested Barry. " There isn't a 
woman m my set, in fact there isn't a woman in the 
upper grade of society in this city, one half so hand- 
some as you are." 

Barry's ton^e was becoming loosened by his earnest- 
ness. The widow's eyes narrowed a trifle, but if there 
was any dan^r behind them they did not reveal it. 

" And if that were true what advantage would it be 
to me," she asked, " belonging as I do to the lower 
classes ? " 

Barry's answer came promptly and decisively. 
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'^ It hajs been of advantage to you, Mrs. Bradley. It 
has attracted me to you." 

She looked at him curiously. 

" It is not always wise or prudent," she said, " for 
women belonging to the lower classes to attract rich 
and aristocratic young gentlemen to them." 

" But I'm in earnest, Mrs. Bradley. I'm awfully in 
earnest. I — I must have you." 

" Mr. Malleson I " 

" Pardon me 1 I didn't mean it." 

" Mr. Malleson ! " 

^^ I mean I did mean it, but I didn't mean it off en- 
sivelv." 

" Oh, I'm so relieved. A woman in my station in 
life has to be so exceedingly careful of her reputation." 

"That's all right, Mrs. Bradley. I wouldn't do a 
thing, or say a ttuVl^ in a.iy waj-to— " 

" Thank you ! " 

" And^ l>esides, I'm honest in all this — dead honest. 
I mean it ; really, I do." 

There was no doubt about his earnestness. His face 
glowed with it. His hands twitched with it. Every 
Sne of the body that he bent toward her was eloquent 
with it. 

" Just what do you mean, Mr. Malleson ? " 

" I — I mean that I love you." 

It was out at last. No " honev-tongued Anacreon " 
could have said more to express nis meaning. She sat 
across the table from him. She had taken one hand 
from her cheek and was pressing it against her heart. 
Her eyes were downcast. Her face was flushed with 
excitement. Between her half-parted lips her white 
teeth shone. Her labored respiration was manifest 
even to Barry's untutored eyes. If Stephen Lamar 
had seen her in that moment and in that mood his 
impetuosity would have leaped its bounds. Barry was 
indeed fascinated but he was not propelled. 

She lifted her eyes slowly to his. 
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" You — love me ? " she asked. 

" Yes, Mrs. Bradley." 

It seemed a full minute that she sat there looking at 
him. Finally she said : 

*' Do you know what love is ? " 

And ne replied : 

" Why, certainly ! I'm in it." * 

"Oh, but I mean do you really comprehend it?" 
And without waiting for a replv she went on impul- 
sively: "Do you know how beautiful it is? how 
wonderful ? how terrible ? Do you ? " 

The questions came with such force and rapidity that 
Barry sat stunned and speechless. But it was not 
necessary that he should answer her ; she did not expect 
a reply. She turned her face away from him and 
looked out, through the one dim window of her room, 
on the dead- wall of the building that fronted on the 
other street. What or whom did she see beyond that 
square of tempered light that her eyes ^ew moist and 
tender, and her face radiant with a bght that onlv 
great love can bring ? Not Barry, indeed ! He still 
sat speechless, motionless, bewildered, utterly at a loss 
to know what to do or to say. The silence was broken 
at last by Mrs. Bradley herself. She sighed and turned 
back toward him. 

"Pardon me!" she said. "I did not mean to be 
abrupt. And you are very good to tell me all this. 
But, you know, there are reasons why I can't listen 
to love-making — at least not yet." 

Barry awoke. His mind grasped her meaning. Her 
widowhood was so recent. She must honor it. He 
honored her for respecting it. 

" True ! " he said. " I understand. I'll wait. I was 
only flUn^ a lien anyway." 

She smiled a little at that. 

" Thank you ! " she replied. " Now, to go back to 
Mr. Farrar. I've changed my mind about him. I 
think he ought to be encouraged, heartened, helped. 
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Do it, Mr. MallesoD. Do all you can for him. Get 
every one else to do everything in their power to hold 
up his hands in this splendid fight he's making against 
aristocratic tyranny." 

^^ I will, Mrs. Bradley. You can rest assured that 
my hat's in the ring for him. I'll go see him this 
morning and ask wlmt I can do. No, I can't see him 
this morning. I promised Jane Chichester to take her 
out in my car to Blooming Grove, and I suppose I've 
got to do it, or I won't hear the end of it. But I'm 
with him, Mrs. Bradley, heart and soul." 

She smiled again, and rose and gave him her hand. 

^^ Thank you so much ! " she said as she permitted 
her hand to remain in his grasp. « You are a real 
crusader." 

Barry did not know just what a crusader was, but 
he did know that Mrs. Bradley smiled on him, and 
looked at him out of eloquent eyes, and he went out 
from her presence with such a buoyant sensation of 
pride and happiness as, in all his life before, he had 
never experienced. 

After he had gone the secretary of the Socialist 
League turned again to her books and papers, but she 
did not resume her work. Instead she sat staring out 
through the dim window at the dead-wall across the 
area. What was there about a dead-wall that could, 
with such foreboding significance, so hold her gaze ? 

A woman entered her office and interrupted her 
musings. She turned toward her visitor impatiently, 
but not discourteously. 

" I have not yet had an opportunity," she said, in 
answer to the woman's inquiry, " to take up your mat- 
ter with the directors of the League." 

" Then I hope you'll soon find one," was the reply. 
^^ You should Imow that it is of the utmost importance, 
both to your organization and to ours, that we should 
know definitely and without delay where you stand in 
the matter." 
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" There is no question about where we stand in the 
matter, Mrs. Dalloway. Our organization is wholly in 
sympathy with your movement. We should not be 
socialists if we were not. It's one of our oardinal doc- 
trines that women are entitled to equal rights with men 
in everything." 

" I Imow it is," replied the visitor sharply. " But 
theory is one thing and practice is another. 1 want to 
see your organization actually and definitely doing 
something for woman suffrage." 

The secretary turned toward her books. 

" I'll bring your matter before the board," she said, 
•* at the earhest opportunity." 

" Very well. See that you do." 

And the society suffragist flounced out as abruptly 
as she had entered. 

But Mrs. Bradley did not yet take up her tasks. She 
sat with her face m her hands in silent contemplation. 
After a little while she rose and began pacing up and 
down the floor of her office. It was apparent that for 
some reason she was greatly perturbed. W as it because 
Barry Malleson had made love to her ? Poor Barry ! 
He was as far from Mary Bradley's thought in that 
moment as her thought was from the golden streets of 
the New Jerusalem. 

Finally she took down her hat and coat from the peg 
where they were hanging, put them on, and went out 
into the street. 

At the first comer she met Stephen Lamar. He was 
in a jocose mood. 

" * Where are you going, my pretty maid ? ' " he 
asked her. 

" ' I'm going to school, kind sir, she said.' " 

" ' May I go with you, my pretty maid ? ' " 

" You would be turned out, and have to feed on 
grass," she answered him. 

" But I would be feeding on clover while I was with 
you." 
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^^ Steve, I'm in no mood for pleasantries this morning. 
I want to be let alone." 

" Where are you going ? " 

" It would not be prontable for you to know." 

He looked at her curiously for a moment before 
speaking again. Finally he said : 

" They gave your preacher a slap in the face last 
night." 

" Yes. What are you going to do about it ? " 

" Nothing. It's none of my business." 

^^ It's the business of every fair and decent man in 
this city." 

He bit his lip, but he did not reply in kind. He 
sim^ asked, for the third time : 

" W here are you going ? " 

" I'm going to see Mr. Farrar." 

" What for ? " 

" To offer him my sympathy — and help." 

" You're going on a fool's errand." 

She did not resent the remark. She said quietly : 

" It may be, but — I'm goin^." 

" Mary, I don't approve of it." 

" I'm not concerned about your approval." 

" Have I no rights whatever ? " 

" None that interfere with my duties." 

He made no further attempt to dissuade her. He 
knew how utterly useless it would be. He contented 
himself with saying : 

*^ There'll be no peace in this city till that man is a 
thousand miles away." 

And she replied : " It's war that this city needs, not 
peace." 

He stood on the corner and watched her out of sight, 
but he made no attempt to follow her. That would 
have been rash and futile. 

Threading her way along the busy thoroughfare, she 
passed through the heart of the city and turned into a 
cross street. At the end of the second block she was 
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in the shadow of the spire of Christ Church. Just 
beyond, across the lawn whitened by the first Decem- 
ber snow, stood the rectory. Her heart began to fail 
her when she saw it. Her gait lessened ; an unreason- 
ing fear swept down upon her. It seemed to her that 
the snow on the lawn hid some tragic thing which she 
dared not pass by-. She stopped, turned, and would 
have retraced her steps had not the high-pitched voice 
of a newsboy a block away come at that moment to 
her ears. 

^'MottM Mail! All 'bout the trouble in Christ 
Church ! " 

She clenched her gloved hands, faced the rectory, 
went up the walk, mounted the steps and rang the bell. 
A maid admitted her, announced her, and ushered her 
into the library. The rector came in from his study 
and greeted her cordially. Burdened and care-worn 
indeed he seemed to be, but not harassed nor dismayed. 
And when she saw that his faith was not dimmed nor 
his courage broken, the old diffidence came back upon 
her; the diffidence that always embarrassed her in his 

Eresence, and she could not talk. The errand she had 
ad in mind seemed to have faded away. 

^'It's nothing much that I came for," she said 
brokenly. 

" You do not need an errand when you come here," 
he assured her. " You are always welcome." 

" But I believe it was about what your vestry did 
last — ^night." 

" They did what I have long been expecting them to 
do. It was no surprise to me. 

" And I wanted to tell you that if there is anything 
I can possibly do " 

She paused, and he came to her assistance. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Bradley 1 You have already 
done heroic service for me. You have defended me in 
quarters where it was vitally important that I should 
not be misunderstood." 
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His commeiidation brought a new flush to her 
cheeks. 

" I want to be still more helpful," she said. ** Tell 
me what else to do." 

He might have urged her, then, to accept his re- 
ligion. The way was open for such an appeal, but he 
did not make it. It did not seem to him that the time 
was yet ripe. He simply replied : 

^' You are more than kind. There is little that any 
one can do. It is a matter now for the bishop." 

" So Barry Malleson told me. He is very much con- 
cerned about you." 

"He has been very faithful. While not believing 
fully in mv theories he has, nevertheless, believed fully 
in me, and has stood up valiantly in mv defense. I be- 
lieve I am indebted to you for that, Mrs. Bradley. I 
am told that it was you who converted him to my 
cause. In fact he has told me so himself." 

" He flatters me." 

" He admires you. And it is not a long road which 
leads from admiration to love." 

" Why do you say that, Mr. Farrar ? " 

" Because I want to bring you two together. Be- 
cause such a friendship would be a practical exemplifi- 
cation of the doctrine 1 have been preaching." 

" Mr. Farrar, my widowhood has been very recent." 

"Pardon me if I have trespassed! In considering 
eternal verities I had forgotten temporal misfortunes." 

" And I shall not marry again." 

" Do not sajr that, Mrs. Bradley. You have. Provi- 
dence permitting, many years to live. It is not quite 
meet that you should pass them in loneliness." 

" To marry, one must first love." 

" That's very true." 

" And I — I must love — blindly ! " 

She brought out the word with desperate, yearning 
emphasis. 

" And may you not love blindly ? " he asked. 
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He could not fathom, at that moment, the mystery 
that lay back of her marvelous, grief-burdened eyes ; 
but, long afterward, he remember^ the way she looked 
upon hun, and then he knew. 

" God forbid ! " she cried. Then, suddenly, the in- 
congruity, the boldness, the unwomanliness of what 
she had been saying flashed upon her, and she covered 
her face with her hands. Seeinfi; how great was her 
perturbation he sought to soothe Eer. 

" Never mind ! " he said ; " we'll not discuss it any 
more now. Some other time perhaps." 

She took her hands down from her eyes. 

" No, not any other time," she declared. " Not ever 
again. I can't — bear it." 

" As you wish. I'm so sorry to have distressed you. 
And you came to comfort me, and to offer help." 

" I still offer it." 

" And the time will come when you shall give it in 
even greater abundance than you have given it in the 
past." 

She had already risen to go, and she took his prof- 
fered hand. His grasp was so firm and strong and 
friendly — ^and lingering. The door of the rectory 
closed behind her, and with colorless face and mist- 
covered eyes she g^ped her way to the street. 

As she turned into the main thoroughfare she saw 
the Malleson car ^ by, and in it were Barry and Jane 
Chichester, each m a fur coat, bound presumably for 
Blooming Grove. 

But Mary Bradley walked back to the Potter Build- 
ing, to the narrow, second floor rear room which con- 
stituted the office of the Socialist Leafi^ue, hun^ her 
Elain hat and coat on their accustomea peg, took out 
er books and papers, and applied herself to iier tasks. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE FIRST CALAMITY 

Three days after the vestry meeting at which the 
resolution of dismissal was adopted, Westgate received 
a note from his fiancee asking him to call that evening. 
He was not slow to read between the lines of her mes- 
sage the fact that she desired to talk with him about 
the Farrar case. From the day of their Sunday walk 
the preceding September their differences concerning 
the trouble in the church had grown ever greater. The 
matter had been discussed between them many times 
and with great frankness, but of late the discussions 
had not been marked by that intimacy of feeling which 
had before characterized them. The controversy had 
not been unfriendlv, but it had been fruitless and dead- 
ening. Nor was there any longer any hope of a recon- 
ciliation of opinion. While Kuth became more and 
more deeply absorbed in the regeneration of the church 
after the manner advocated by its rector, and gave 
increasingly of her time and ability to the crusade, 
Westgate, on the contrary, became more thoroughly 
convinced that the entire scheme was Utopian, im- 
practical and visionary, and must end m disaster to the 
church, and in eventual defeat and humiliation for 
those who were engaged in it. To both of the lovers 
the situation was poignant and extreme. Westgate 
felt it the most deeply because for him there were no 
compensations. He nad not the spiritual absorption in 
the contest that would lead to a certain satisfaction of 
the soul whether it were won or lost. His interest was 
simply that of a man convinced of the mighty economic 
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Yalue of the Church to the community, and wilUng to 
fight for its integrity. To win his fight and thereby 
lose his sweetheart would be an empty and a bitter 
victory. To yield his honest convictions and play the 
hypocrite in order to retain her confidence and love 
would be cowardly and base. In no direction could he 
see light or hope. But with Euth the case was differ- 
ent. Filled witn religious zeal she was fighting for an 
ideal. That in itself was soul-satisfying. Even out of 
defeat would spring joy that she had fought. Her 
lover's approval, even his affection, was not a sine qua 
non to her. £Qs image in her heart was often over- 
shadowed by her absorption in the struggle for new 
life in the Uhurch. The heroic fiffure of her rector, 
battling ae^nst odds, with splendid confidence in the 
justice of his cause, loomed ever larger in her mind as 
she went forth with him into the thick of the contest. 
Not that she was in any way disloyal to her lover. He 
was still her heart's high choice. But a greater thing 
than human love had entered her soul, a thing that 
called for sacrifice and sharp self-denial, even to the 
breaking, if necessaiy, of earth's dearest ties. 

Westgate knew all this, so it was with no anticipation 
of a joyful meeting that he called upon her in response 
to her request. 

There was no lack of cordiality in her greeting, but 
her face bore a look of determination that he had not 
often seen there. She did not waste time in explaining 
the purpose of her request. 

" I asked you to come," she said, " because I have 
learned that it was you who prepared and offered the 
resolution in the vestry meeting cidling for the dismissal 
of the rector." 

" It was I," he replied. 

^^ And I wanted to know whether you acted solely 
in the belief that it would be for the good of the 
church to have him go, or whether you were actuated 
by some other motive." 
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" I will tell vou frankly. I had two motives for my 
conduct. In the first place I believed, and still believe, 
that I was acting for the best interests of Christ Church. 
In the second place it is. my desire to secure Mr. Far- 
rar's removal from this community so that you shall be 
outside the sphere of his influence." 

" Why do you wish that ? " 

She cud not seem to be surprised or vexed at the out- 
spoken declaration of his purpose. 

" Because," he replied, " I want to ffive you an oppor- 
tunity to be restored to mental healtn ; and I want to 
give myself an opportunity to regain so much of your 
confidence and affection as 1 have already lost." 

" If it were true that you had lost them, Philip, 
would it not be your own fault ? " 

^' Ko. I place the blame wholly on this man who 
has influenced you to my detriment." 

" You misjudge him, Philip, and you misunderstand 
me. I have not been overpersuaded, and I am not ab- 
normal. If it were true that I have lost my mental 
balance, and if you wanted to restore it, you have gone 
about it in quite the wronff way. To attempt to shat- 
ter a cause on which my heart is set, and to initiate a 
movement to discredit and disgrace the bravest and 
most high-souled and far-seeing man that ever preached 
the gospel of Christ from any pulpit in this city ; that 
is not the way to quiet my mind, or to retain my confi- 
dence and affection." 

She said it with determination, but not in anger, for 
her eyes were moist and her lip was trembling. 

He, man that he was, was not able to hold himself 
in quite so complete control. 

" Listen, Ruth ! " he exclaimed. " This man who is 
now your ideal will some day be shattered into his 
originid elements. Of this I have no doubt. If he 
win then remake himself on sound principles, there 
will still be in him vast possibilities for good. As it is, 
he is a menace to the Church and a destroyer of human 
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happiness. Pardon me, but I cannot look with equa- 
nimity on such a situation as faces me to-night." 

^^ And it is a situation that is not necessary. It is all 
so very sad because it is so very imnecessary." 

" What do you mean by that, Ruth ? " 

^' I mean tiiat if you would only see these thin^ as I 
do ; thev are so perfectly plain ; if you would omy join 
me in this work ; it is so inspiring ; you would be such 
a help, such a power, a man to he honored and ideal- 
ized. Oh, Philip ! If I have loved you before, I would 
worship you then ! " 

She leaned toward him with clasped hands, flushed 
face, eyes that were burdened with yearning. He 
went over to her and put liis arm about her shoulder 
as she sat. 

"You are tempting me, Buth. You know that I 
would give up everything that an honest man could 
give up for your sake. But if I were to stultify myself 
you would only despise me in the end." 

"That is true, Philip. Whatever you do must be 
done in sincerity. You must believe in the cause." 

" And that is so utterly impossible." 

" And so grievously sad." 

She sighra, and folded her hands in her l^p, and 
looked away into immaterial distance. After a mo- 
ment she added : 

"But at least it is not necessary that you should 
openly and aggressively join Mr. Farrar's enemies." 

" I should be less than a man," he replied, " to hold 
the opinions that I do and fail to oppose both him and 
his destructive schemes." 

"And you are determined to crush him if you 
can?" 

" I am determined to put an end, if possible, to his 
mischievous activities in this parish. Kb other course 
is open to me." 

She lifted Westgate's arm from her shoulder, rose, 
crossed over to the window, held back the curtain, and 
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looked out into the night. When she turned back into 
the room it was apparent, from the look on her face, 
that her resolution was fixeid. 

" Philip," she said, " I believe it will be better for 
both of us to break our engagement to marry." 

" Ruth, you are beside yourself ! " 

" No ; I am quite sane, and I am very much in 
earnest. I have thought it all out, and I have made 
up my mind. We are better apart. I release you 
from any obligation on your part; I want to be re- 
leased from any obligation on mine." 

"Ruth I I can't do that. It's not necessary. It's 
absurd I Within the next six months this trouble will 
all have blown over. Must I do without you for a 
lifetime because of a flurry like this ? " 

He went toward her and would have taken her 
hands in his, but she moved away from him. 

" No, Philip, it's not absurd. This trouble, as you 
say, may all have gone by in six months; but that 
doesn't matter. I am convinced to-night that we are 
so — so fundamentally different ; so diametrically op- 
posed to each other m all of our ideals concerning those 
things which are really worth while, that there never 
could be any harmony between us, never. It is fortu- 
nate that we have discovered it in time." 

" Ah, but you mistake the true basis for harmony. 
It doesn't lie in having the same reli^ous beliefs, or 
even in having the same ethical ideals. It lies 
in " 

" Please don't, Philip ! You only hurt me ; and it's 
useless. My mind is completely made up, and I want 
to end it — ^now." 

He looked at her for a long time without answering. 
He was debating with himsen. Perhaps, after all, she 
was right. Perhaps it would be wise to give her rein 
to-night, to release her from her promise, and to wiu 
her back when she should be disillusioned, as in time 
she surely would be. And yet he could not quite 
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bring himself to the point of yielding. His silence 
filled her with apprehension. Soe looked at him with 
frightened eyes. 

" Philip," she pleaded, " if you have ever loved me, 
you will let me go free." 

Still he did not answer her. 

^'Philip! I demand it. It is my right as a 
woman." 

" Very well. I submit. I will not hold you against 
your wul. You are free." 

She went up to him then and took both his hands in 
hers. 

" Thank you, dear ! " she said. " You are so good. 
You were always good to me. You have never been 
kinder to me than you have been to-night. You have 
never been dearer to me than you are at this moment." 

Holding his hands thus she lifted her face to his and 
kissed him. 

Buffeting the wind and snow as he journeyed home- 
ward that night, Westgate thought JUttle of the De- 
cember blasts. His mind was Med with the tragic 
climax of his one great love. He knew that she 
looked upon her act as irrevocable, as the definite 
parting of ways that would never again be joined, 
and that he had no right to consider it otherwise. 
But, out of the clouds and darkness that surrounded 
him, one momentous fact thrust itself in upon his 
memory : in the midst of her cruelty to him she had 
kissed him. She had not declared that she would be 
his friend ; she had not hoped that he would be happy ; 
she had not promised to pray for him; she had not 
said any of the inane things that most girls feel it in- 
cumbent on them to say on such occasions, and for that 
he was duly ^tef ul ; but — ^she had kissed him. 

The breakmg of the engagement between Westgate 
and Euth Tracy was more uian a nine days' wonder. 
As the fact became known, and no attempt was made 
to conceal it, the parish was stirred anew. Every one 
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surmised correctly the causes that had led to it, and aU 
were agreed that it was a most unfortunate ending to 
an ideal romance. Kuth's mother, when she was told 
of it, collapsed. For three days she housed herself and 
was inconsolable. She had grown to be very fond of 
Westgate. And for once Kuth's father dropped his 
reticence, and expressed himself in language which, 
though fluent, was not quite fit for Kuth to listen to, 
and certainly would have been entirely inappropriate 
for public repetition. For he, too, was fond of his 
junior partner, he had great respect for the younff 
man's proved ability, and he had looked forwara with 
intense satisfaction to his coming marriage with Kuth. 

By no one was the news of the broken engagement 
received with approval, unless, possibly, by me rector 
of Christ Church. Not that he was indifferent to the 
disappointment or suffering of others; by no means. 
But the separation cleared the way for Buth's progress 
toward higher realms of Christian service. It would 
permit her to give her undivided allegiance to the 
work in which he himself was so vitaUy interested. 
That it was a selfish consideration on his part did not 
occur to him. That the event was the first logical 
calamity, the first tragic result of an ill-considered 
crusade, or that it was the forerunner of still more 
tragic events which the future was bound to bring, 
never once crossed his mind. One of his former 
friends, commenting on the minister's failure to see 
the trend of circumstances, said that the man was liv- 
in^in a fool's paradise. 

But the fact of the breaking of the engagement was 
food and drink to Jane Chichester. Not that ^e per- 
sonally had anything at stake. But she loved a sensa- 
tion. She would almost have given her chance of sal- 
vation to have heard the conversation between West- 
gate and Buth on the night of the separation. From 
every one whom she met, either by chance or desi^ 
she gleaned what information she could concerning me 
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unhappy event ; and, not even then filled to repletion, 
she resolved to call at the first decent opportunity on 
Ruth herself, and learn at first hand, if possible, the in- 
timate details of the tragedy. Marv Bradley too was 
interested; and not only interested but deeply con- 
cerned. Not that she deprecated the breaking of the 
engagement. Quite the contrary. She had never felt 
that a woman with Ruth Tracy's ideals could be happy 
with a man like Westgate, apostle of conservatism, 
pledged to the perpetuation of the present iron-clad 
social order, a man toward whom her resentment had 
never waned since the day he had compassed her defeat 
in a court of law. But for Miss Tracy she had an ever- 
growing respect, and admiration, and fondness. While 
she regarded her as still bound, in a way, by religious 
superstition, and the conventions of society, she never- 
theless gave her credit for having noble aspirations, and 
for seeking by every possible means to realize them. 
And especially did she give her credit for having cast 
off such a drag on her ambitions as Westgate was and 
always would have been. It was a fine and courageous 
thing to do, and more fine and courageous because she 
undoubtedly loved him. Mary Bramey felt that she 
wanted to tell her so ; that she wanted to give her a 
word of encouragement and comfort and hope. In 
spite of manv invitations from Ruth to do so, she had 
never yet called at the Tracy house. She had felt that 
such action would be not quite consistent, either with 
her social position or her present vocation. But the 
time had come now to cast these considerations aside, 
to visit Ruth Tracy in her home, to invade the pre- 
cincts of aristocracy and conservatism, and carry cour- 
age and comfort to the " prisoner of hope " environed 
there by subtle and antagonistic forces. 

So, one cold, clear December afternoon, she made 
her way to the unfamiliar neighborhood of Fountain 
Park. It was the same afternoon that Jane Chichester 
had chosen for her call on Ruth. Miss Chichester had 
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found her intended victim at home, and had sought, by 
various artifices, to draw from her the true story of the 
breaking of the engagement. But Ruth either did not 
or would not understand her visitor's desire, and the 
probability was each minute growing stronger that 
Miss Chichester would depart entirely barren of the in- 
formation which she had come to secure. It was at 
this juncture that Mrs. Bradley was announced. Miss 
Chichester caught the name. 

^^ Good heavens ! " she exclaimed, in a stage whisper ; 
" is it that socialist widow ? " 

Miss Tracy nodded. 

" Then, for goodness' sake, let me escape." 

" No, Jane, you stay right where you are." 

By this time the maid was ushering the visitor into 
the presence of the other two women. It was not 
pleasmg to Mary Bradley to find Miss Chichester there. 
The fact would interfere with if it did not entirely des- 
troy the purpose of her errand. But she manifested 
neither surprise nor disappointment. She entered the 
room, not with as much grace, perhaps, but certainly 
with as much ease and composure as though she had all 
her life been accustomed to making her entry into 
drawing-rooms. She was received cordially by Ruth 
who was sincerely glad to see her, and coldly by Miss 
Chichester who would much rather have seen any one 
else in the city. There was some casual conversation, 
in which Miss Chichester only incidentally joined, and 
then, possibly through inadvertence, possibly by d4ign, 
the action of the vestry in demanding the dismissal of 
the rector was referred to. 

" I know you don't agree with me, Ruth," said Miss 
Chichester, " but, in my opinion, we shall never have 
peace in the parish till that man goes." 

" And in my opinion," responded Ruth, " we shall 
never have righteousness nor real happiness in the 
parish until the church as a body accepts his views. 
What do you think, Mrs. Bradley ? " 
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" I quite agree with you," replied the widow, quietly. 

Miss Chichester would have taken anything from 
Euth Tracy in the way of verbal opposition, without a 
shadow of resentment ; but to be openly antagonized 
by this person who had presumed to force nerself 
socially into one of the most exclusive drawing-rooms 
on the hill — she could not listen and hold herself com- 
pletely in abevance. However, she ignored the widow 
and addressed her forthcoming remark exclusively to 
Ruth. 

" I should think, my dear," she said, " that with the 
sad experience you have recently had, which everybody 
says was a direct result of the trouble Mr. Farrar has 
got the church into, you would hesitate about believing 
that either righteousness or happiness could result from 
his schemes." 

A flush came into Mrs. Bradley's cheeks, but she held 
her peace. She well knew that Miss Tracy was fully 
capable of fighting her own battles. Ruth showed no 
sign of resentment. Her face had paled sUghtly, but 
she spoke without feeling or excitement. 

" lou must remember, Jane," she said, " that, where 
one person may have suffered because of the upheaval 
in the church, a hundred have found hope and satis- 
faction in the gospel that is being preached to them." 

" Oh," retorted Miss Chichester, " those people that 
come to church nowadays are merely sensation hunters. 
They come, and listen, and smack their lips, and go 
away just as irreligious and atheistic and destructive as 
they were before they came. Those are largely the 
kind of people who are encouraging Mr. Farrar to 
make this fight. Of course, I don't include you, dear." 

" You include me, perhaps ? " Mrs. Bradley smiled 
as she asked the question, and her white teeth shone. 

" There's an old saying," replied Miss Chichester, 
" to this effect: ' If the shoe fits, put it on.' " 

Mrs. Bradley laughed outright; not meanly, but 
merrily. 
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" I think it fits," she replied. 

<< Moreover/' oontinued Miss Chichester, her temper 
rising with every word, ** a scheme like Mr. Farrar's, 
that encourages people of no standing whatever to at- 
tempt to break mto good society, and to seek com- 
panionship with our l^t young men, is a scheme that 
ouffht to be crushed." 

It was perfectly apparent that after that declaration 
no €7iterUe cordiale could be either established or main- 
tained among the three women present. Buth looked 
worried, Mrs. Bradley bit her lip and did not answer, 
and Miss Chichester, after a moment of uncertainty, 
rose to go. She turned to Buth. 

" I'm so sorrv for you, dear," she said, " even if it is 
all your own mult. I know how to sympathize with 
you, because my own heart is almost broken." 

She gave her eyes a dab or two with her handker- 
chief, said ffood-bye to Buth, ignored Mrs. Bradley, 
and departed. 

"I'm extremely sorry," said the remaining guest, 
when the door had closed behind the first visitor, " to 
have come here and made trouble." 

" Oh," replied Buth, " I don't mind Miss Chichester. 
I have always known her. What worries me is that 
you may have taken her too seriously. You don't 
know, as I do, that her heart is so much better than 
her tongue." 

"I think most people are really better than they 
seem. But Miss Chichester appears to have a deep 
personal grievance against me. I have heard of it be- 
fore this. I don't fully understand it." 

" Jane thinks you are trenching on her preserves." 

" In the matter of Barry Malleson ? " 

" I believe so." 

" Is she engaged to be married to him ? " 

" She says she is not, but she thinks she might be if 
it were not for your alluring influence over him." 

Mrs. Bradley laughed a little before she replied. 
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'^ Poor Mr. Malleson ! To be so beset. But if Miss 
Chichester is not en^ged to him I do not see that I 
owe her anything." She turned suddenly to her hostess. 
'^ Miss Tracy, would you think it my duty to forbid 
Mr. Malleson to see me ? " 

" I don't know why it should be. Do you ? ^ 

^^ No. Only that I'm not in his class, that I have 
nothing against him, that he appears to be an ex- 
tremely well-intentioned youn^ man, and that his 
associatioa with me, slight as it has b4en, has already 
subjected him to mJch criticism." ^ 

'^ Those are not good reasons, Mrs. Bradley. Barry 
cares nothing for criticism. The fact that he is well- 
intentioned prevents any unjust reflections upon you. 
And, so far as I am concerned, I should be delighted to 
see you become intensely and permanently interested 
in each other. As I view the matter, in the light of 
my present beliefs, I think it is just such relationships 
tliat modem society needs for its regeneration." 

" Thank vou 1 That is practicalrfr what Mr. Farrar 
said to me.'' 

" Did he talk with you about Barry ? " 

" Incidentally." 

" And he approved of Barry's interest in you ? " 

" He appeared to." 

" I hope you will follow his advice, Mrs. Bradley." 

But Mrs. Bradley evidently did not care to continue 
the discussion of this particular subject. At any rate 
she changed the topic of conversation abrupUy by 
saying : 

^' I came to tell you how brave and wise I think you 
are. Miss Tracy." 

Buth looked up questioningly, and her visitor con- 
tinued : 

^' I mean in the matter of breaking your engagement. 
I don't want to intrude into your personal affairs, but 
I felt that I must tell you how greatly I admire your 
courage." 
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" You are very kind." 

^^ So many of us choose the easiest way, the most de- 
lightful path. It is splendid once in a while to see a 
woman govern her conduct by high principles and a 
stem sense of duty, though it requires great sacrifice." 

'^ I appreciate what you say, though I am not fully 
deserving of your commendation. I cannot feel that 
the sacrifice was so very great on my part^ but I am 
intensely sorry for him. He is so sincere and good." 

'* You mean Mr. Westgate ? " 

« Yes." 

" I have no sympathy " she checked herself sud- 
denly and then added : " We'll not talk about it any 
more. I simply felt that if I could say but one word 
that would give you the least bit of courage and hope, 
I wanted to say it." 

" You have cheered and encouraged me." 

" Thank you 1 Now let's talk about something else." 

When Mrs. Bradley chose to talk she was an interest- 
ing and entertaining talker. And she was in a talkative 
mood to-day. The conversation having turned on her 
own vocation, she told about her present work, and 
about the ambitions and ideals of the socialistic group 
with which she was connected. Mentally alert, and 
eager to hear and to read, she had readily imbibed and 
easily assimilated the doctrines of the school of Marx 
and Bebel, and their more vigorous if less illustrious 
followers. These doctrines appealed to her reason and 
to her sense of social justice. She rejoiced in the effort 
to raise the economic level of the working class, and, 
by the same token, to drag down those pompous ones 
who ruled b^ reason of unjust wealth. She believed 
in the necessitv for revolutionizing the social order. It 
was a part of her work to sow the seeds of such a 
revolution, and she explained by what methods that 
work was accomplished. Miss Tracy was not only 
interested in the recital, she was fascinated. The story 
was dramatic and absorbing. 
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"But," she said finally, "you must in some way, 
Mrs. Bradley, connect it up with religion, or it will 
come to naught in the end." 

"I am not so sure of that," was the reply. "IVe 
been studying on that part of it, and reading what 
little I can find to read, and listening, too, whenever I 
can hear it talked about." 

"I am sure you must get great help from Mr. 
Farrar^s sermons. I'm so glad to see you in church 
every Sunday morning." 

" 1 es ; I come quite regularly. I'm always interested 
in the sermon." 

" Mr. Farrar is very grateful to you for giving him 
such splendid assistance m his fight." 

" I try to help him. I think he's a very wise and 
good man." 

" He is, indeed. You can rest assured of that." 

" And being so wise and good he deserves to be very 

"Sf^tak h. almost gloria in .hta wart.„ for righ^ 

eousness." 

" He should be happy and satisfied in all of his re- 
lations in order to do his best work." 

" I presume he is thus happy and satisfied." 

" I don't know. I've been told that his wife is not 
in sympathy with him ; that she doesn't understand 
him and doesn't appreciate him. If that is so it's a 
pitiful situation." 

" If it is so, it is certainly unfortunate, but I do not 
quite credit that story." 

Mrs. Bradley went on as though she had not heard. 

" A man such as he is ought to have a wife of the 
same mind with him. She ought to be one with him 
in everything. She ought to give herself up com- 
pletely to him and to his work. And she would have 
a rich reward, because I believe such a man as he is 
could love intensely." 

She had been looking away into some glowing 
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distance as she spoke, but now she turned her eyes fall 
upon her hostess. 

^^I have known of marriages like that," she said, 
'^ and they have been perfect ; perfect, such as your 
marriage to Mr. Westgate never could have been ; such 
as your marriage, some day, to some other man must 
be, for you deserve it, and you must have it. A woman 
who loses an experience hke that loses the better part 
of her life." 

She spoke with such intense earnestness that her 
listener was startled, and hardly knew how to reply. 
There was a moment's pause and then Buth said, feel- 
ing even while she said it that she was saying the 
wrong thing : 

^' I suppose your own experience as a wife leads you 
to sav that, Mrs. Bradley." 

" My own experience ? Oh, no ! My own marriage 
was a very commonplace affair. People who are as 
poor as we were, always hard at work, straining to 
make both ends meet, liave little time for love-makmg. 
Besides, my husband was not a man for any woman to 
idolize." 

If Buth was surprised at this frank avowal, she suc- 
ceeded in conceaUng her surprise. It occurred to her 
that possibly the woman was primitive, and that her 
finer sensibilities had not yet been fuUy developed. 
But that she was genuine and well-intentioned tnere 
could be no doubt. 

"That was unfortunate," replied Buth. "Every 
marriage should have for its basis mutual and whole- 
souled affection." 

" Yes. That is true. I neither received it, nor had 
it. And I feel, somehow — ^it was my fault of course, for 
I didn't have to marry him — but I feel somehow as if I'd 
been robbed of that to which every woman is entitled." 

It was a delicate subject, and Buth hardly knew how 
to handle it. But a thought came into her mind and 
she gave expression to it. 
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"It's not too late yet for you to have that experience, 
Mrs. Bradley. I am sure your heart can still be pro- 
foundly stured by some ^reat love." 

" Oli^ I know that, Miss Tracy. I know that. But 
to love without being loved in return — ^that's torture ; 
it's not happiness." 

" And why shouldn't you be loved in return ? ^ 

" I don't know. Oh, I don't know. Do you think, 
do you imagine, by the wildest stretch of hope and 
fancy do you conceive it to be possible that my love 
shoidd be returned ? " 

She had risen to her feet. Her voice was tremulous 
with exdtement. Her eyes had in them that appealing 
look that had pierced to the depth of Barry Malleson's 
heart. But she did not wait for Miss Tracy to answer 
her. She turned abruptly toward the door. 

"I must go now," she said. "It's already dusk. 
And it's a long way home." 

When she reached the hall she faced about. There 
was something she still wanted to say. 

"Don't take it to heart. Miss Tracy. Your own 
broken romance, I mean. He was never the man for 
you. You have ideals. He has none. There are a 
thousand women with whom he will be just as well 
satisfied as he would have been with you. Bxxt for you 
there is bub one man in all the world. And when he 
comes to you you will know him, and you will love 
him, and you will be supremely, oh, supremely happy. 
For there's nothing so beautiful, so wonderful, so 
heavenly in a woman's life as this love for the one man, 
if only he loves her." 

That it came from her heart as well as from her lips, 
this message of hope and comfort, there could be no 
shadow of doubt. Her eyes were full of it, her coun- 
tenance was aglow with it. But what lay back of it in 
her own life's experience that should give it such 
^oquent and passionate voice ? 

Before Ruth could recover sufficiently from her sur- 
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Erise to reply intelligently the woman had said good- 
ye and was gone. She hurried down the pavement 
in the December dusk, looking neither to the right nor 
left. The night was cold, the air was frosty, the stars 
were beginning to show in the clear sky. At the cor- 
ner of Grove Street and Fountain Lane Stephen Lamar 
met her. He came upon her suddenly and she was 
startled. 

" You shouldn't have frightened me so,*' she said. 

" I was waiting for you," he replied. " I knew you 
were in the Tracy house." 

" How did you know it ? " 

" A socialist friend of mine saw you go in and told 
me." 

" And what business was it of your socialist friend 
where I went ? " 

" To speak frankly, Mary, they don't like vour con- 
sorting so freely with people of that class : this Tracy 
S'rl, and the fighting parson, and half-baked young 
alleson and others of that ilk." 

" I've told you before, Steve, that when your crowd 
wants mv iob they can have it. I'll get out any day. 
But — I shall choose my own friends." 

"They don't want you to throw up your job. In 
fact you're indispensable. But it's because you are so 
important that your association with these people is 
injurious to the cause." 

She half stopped and faced him. 

" Steve," she said, " why did you come up here to 
meet me?" 

It was such an abrupt breaking off of the former 
topic of conversation that Lamar replied awkwardly : 

*' Why, I — I wanted to tell you this." 

" What else did you want to tell me ? " 

" I wanted to tell you that I heard to-dav that you 
are likely to marry young Malleson. He's been asked 
if there's an engagement, and he doesn't deny it. The 
thing has got on my nerves. I felt that I couldn't 
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sleep without getting an assurance from you that 
there's nothing in it." 

^^ Let me see. I told you once that if you would do 
sometUng for me you should have your reward." 

" Yes.'^ 

" And you haven't done it." 

" The job is under way. You can't do a thing of 
that kind in a day. The agreement with the men ex- 
pired less than a week ago." 

" You think you will bring what I wish to pass ? " 

" I surely do." 

" Then you needn't be afraid of Barry Malleson. A 
thousand of his kind will not keep your reward from 
you." 

<< Thank you, Mary. I knew all along that you 
were only pulling the wool over his eyes, but this in- 
fernal story to-day got me going." 

^^ Dismiss it from your mind. How far are you 
goinjg to walk with me ? " 

^^To Mahi Street. I promised to meet Bricky 
Hoover at the Silver Star at half-past five." 

^' Oood ! I shall take a car from there to the foot of 
Factory Hill." 

An automobile turned the comer slowly within three 
feet of them as they walked. A woman, sitting alone 
in the tonneau, looked out at them sharply, and turned 
her head to watch them as she went by. It was Miss 
Chichester. They both recognized her. 

" A friend of yours," said Lamar. 

" A friend of a friend of mine," was the reply. " She 
has found a new reason for poisoning his mind con- 
cerning me." 

" What is that ? " 

^' I have been seen walking with Steve Lamar on a 
secluded street after nightfall. 

He laughed. '^ That is indeed an offense," he said. 
''Let us do something that will enlarge it into a 
scandal" 
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" For instance ? " 

^' I might kiss you when I leave you at the oomer." 

She turned toward him as she walked. 

" Do you remember," she asked him, " that story of 
Judas who betrayed his Master with a kiss ? " 

" From, the Christian fable ? Yes." 

^' Well, the man whom I kiss is marked for swift 
destruction." 

^< I would suffer the penalty and rejoice in it." 

" You are not the man." 

She stopped abruptly at the crossing, said good- 
night to hmi, and turned away before he could recover 
from the shock of his surprise. It was not the first 
time she had closed a conversation with him suddenly 
and left him mystified, and wondering at the meaning 
of her words. He stood on the corner and watched 
her out of si^ht, and then, with mind ill at ease, he 
turned in at the Silver Star. 

Mary Bradley hurried on down Main Street, but she 
did not take a car. She was in a mood for walking, 
cold as the night was. At the first corner she turned, 
went a block to the west, and thence followed a resi- 
dence street running parallel with Main. It was not 
Jet six o'clock but the street was practically deserted, 
t was a good neighborhood, however, and sue was not 
timid. Both Hazzard and Emberly, vestrymen of Christ 
Church, lived on this street. She knew the Emberly 
house in the next block. As she approached it a man 
descended the steps of it and started away in the direc- 
tion in which she was going. She thought, as she saw 
him in the shadow, tmit it was Lamar. He was of 
nearly the same height, build and carriage, and it was 
easy tor her to be mistaken. But when, instinctively, 
he turned his face back toward her, feeling that some 
one was following him whom he knew, she saw at once 
that it was the rector of Christ Church. He waited 
until she reached him, and they walked on together. 
He too was going in the direction of Factory HSi. A 
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sick call which be bad been prevented all the afternoon 
from reaching, must be made before dinneir time. He 
was in a cheerful mood. Emberly had given him en- 
couraging news. He told it to Mrs. Bradley as they 
went alon^. But, for some reason which he could not 
understand she was more than usually reticent, and 
when she spoke it was in monosyllables. It was not 
a sullen reticence, but rather a physical inability, as 
though she were laboring for breath. Five blocks 
farther down she said : 

^' I turn here and cross the foot-bridge. It's much 
nearer for me.'* 

" I will go with you," he replied. 

" But it will take you out of your way." 

^^It doesn't matter. Besides, it's an unfrequented 
route, and you shouldn't go alone at this hour." 

She maae no further objection, and he turned with 
her, and they came presently to the end of the foot- 
bridge. It was a suspension bridge, narrow and un- 
stable, swung across the gorge above the Malleson mills 
to accommodate employees of that concern. The wire 
cables that supported it hung so low that at the center 
they were scarcely knee-high above the floor, and that 
was covered with ice. It rocked and swayed with 
them as they walked upon it. Before they were half- 
way across Mary Bradley's foot slipped. She sank to 
her knee and would have fallen over the side of the 
bridge had not the minister caught her, flung his arm 
around her waist and helped her to her feet. 

" You're not hurt ? " he asked. 

" No — except — my ankle." 

She was trembling with fright, and, when she tried 
to move on, the weakness of her injured foot made the 
attempt too hazardous and she hesitated. Two-thirds 
of the icy bridge had vet to be crossed. 

" Shall we go back r " he asked. 

" No," she replied, " we will so on." 

The minister's arm was still about her waist. It was 
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a wise precaution. If it had not been there she would 
surely have plun^ged to the bottom of the gorge before 
the remainder of the crossing could have been accom- 

Slished. She wondered afterward why, with that 
rst taste of an earthly heaven sweet upon her soul's 
lips, she had not, herself, sought life's end. At the 
farther end of the bridge he released her, and they 
turned and looked back over the perilous way they haid 
come. Across the stream, in a circle of light thrown 
into the street by a swinging arc lamp, sto^ an auto- 
mobile. A woman, sitting alone in the tonneau, swathed 
in furs, was looking over at them. They had not heard 
the car, they had not until that moment seen it, it was 
too far away now for its occupant to be identified. But 
Mary Bradley knew, nevertheless, who had seen them. 

^^ It was a dangerous crossing," said the rector as 
they turned up the hill, and the car across the gorge 
moved on. 

^' It was a rapturous crossing," said Mary Bradley in 
her heart as, clinging to her companion's arm, she 
limped weakly towara her home. But, if she had been 
reticent before the accident, she was silent now. The 
power of speech seemed almost to have left her. The 
minister respected her mood and did not question her. 
Doubtless pain or weariness or embarrassment had its 
effect upon her, and he did not choose to be intrusive. 
He left her at her door, and heard the querulous voice 
of the old woman of the house in impatient questioning 
as he turned away. 

Mary Bradley gave brief greeting to her mother as 
she entered, but she went hurriedly and sat by the 
window in the darkened living-room. She watched 
the stalwart figure of the rector of Christ Church 
until it was lost in the shadows of the dimly-lighted 
street. She pressed her face a^nst the pane and 
peered into the darkness after the last vestige of an 
outline or a motion had been swallowed up. 

Her mother called to her from the kitchen. 
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" Ain't you comin' to your supper, Mary ? " 

" Yes, mother." 

But she did not come. She still sat with her face 
against the window, staring into the nijght. 

A^n the old woman cslled to her, impatiently. 

" Why don't you come ? Your supper's gittin' cold." 

" I'm coming, mother." 

Still she did not come. 

What was it in the darkness, in the sweet twilight 
beyond the darkness, in the red glory of some for- 
bidden morning, that drew and hela her eyes of clay ? 



CHAPTEE Xm 

A OASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

On the morning following Mrs. Bradley's visit to 
Euth Tracy there was unusual activity at the Chi- 
chester home. It was confined wholly to Miss Chi- 
chester. She was in a high state of excitement and 
anticipation. She ordered ner car early from the gar- 
age and started down-town. She stopped at a large 
department store and called up Barry Malleson's office 
by telephone. But Barry was not yet down. She 
wandered aimlessly about the store for fifteen minutes, 
and then tried a^ain to speak to Barry. Still he had 
not reached the mills. Then she reentered her car and 
was taken to a big office building a few blocks away. 
She left the elevator at the sixth fioor and entered the 
anteroom of the law-offices of Tracy, Black and West- 
gate. Mr. Westgate was in, but he was busy. Would 
she wait, or would she see Mr. Tracy who was just at 
present disengaged? She did not care to see Mr. 
Tracy; her errand was particularly with Mr. West- 
gate, and she would wait. She deciaed to try again to 
reach Barry. This time she was successful. The office 
telephone girl announced that he was there. So Miss 
Chichester sat at a table with a desk 'phone in her 
hands and entered into conversation with Barry. 

'^ I am here," she said, ^' at Phil's office, and I want 
you to come up here. It's very important." 

It was apparent that Barry both demurred and failed 
to understand, for Miss Chichester added after a mo- 
ment: 
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"At Phil Westgate's office. You must come up, 
Barry. It won't take ten minutes, and I'm sure you 
can spare me that much time. Besides, it's a matter 
of very serious importance to you. Please come right 
away." 

Evidently Barry yielded, for she said, after a brief 
interval of silence : 

" Thank you so much ! I'll wait right here." 

She Ymns up the receiver, and went and sat on the 
window ledge and looked down into the street. She 
saw Barry as he turned the comer and crossed over 
toward the office building. When he entered the 
room a moment later she drew him mysteriously to a 
bench in a comer. 

"No," she said, in reply to Barry's question, "I 
can't tell vou what it is; not until we see Phil. I 
know you'll be surprised, and maybe you'll be shocked, 
and I want you to have the benefit of Phil's judgment 
on it at once." 

But Phil was still engaged. Other clients had come, 
in the meantime, to see him, and were sitting about the 
anteroom waiting. Barry tapped the floor with the 
toe of his shoe impatiently. 

" I can't sit around here all the morning," he said. 
" I've got work to do down at the office ; important 
work. You must realize, Jane, that I'm vice-president 
of the company and that all matters of magnitude pass 
through my hands." 

" I'm sure it can't be much longer, Barry. Those 
people have been in there now, to my certain knowl- 
edge, at least half an hour." 

But he was still ill at ease, and finally he went over 
to the telephone girl, and asked her to call in to West- 
gate that Mr. Barry Malleson and Miss Chichester 
were waiting to see him, and that Mr. Malleson was in 
great haste. Word came back immediately that West- 
gate would see them in a moment. And it was really 
tess than five minutes when his door opened and Judge 
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Bosworth came out followed Ir^ Oolonel Boston, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Kapalje. 

Miss Chichester's curiosity was so greatly aroosed as 
to the meaning of this meeting of vestrymen that she 
came near losing sight, for the moment, of the purpose 
of her own errand. But when she was once in West- 
gate's room with Barry, there was no delay in making 
the object of her visit known. 

" I've brought Barnr with me," she said, " because I 
want him to hear the disclosures I am about to make — 
they so deeply concern him — ^and because he will need 
good, sound advice the moment he hears them." 

For the first time Barry looked worried. 

" I don't know what she's ffot up her sleeve, Phil ; 
honest I don't. I haven't said a word to her that she 
could construe as a promise of any kind." 

There was a twinkle in Westgate's eya 

"I'm afraid vou're in bad, Sarry," he said. "Jane 
has a mighty determined look on her face this mom- 
mg." 

"But, Phil, old man, you know very weU that I 
wouldn't for the world deceive any woman ; and what's 
more Jane has never " 

But at that point Jane herself interrupted him. 

" Oh, Barry, you silly fellow ! It's a warning I want 
to give you, not an ultimatum. And Phil's a lawyer 
andhe can tell you what to do. I always knew it, but 
I had no proof. Now I have the evidence. I saw it 
with my own eyes." 

" Saw what ? " asked Westgate. 

" Saw him hug and kiss her." 

Barry started from his chair. 

" I never did ! " he exclaimed. " I never even tried 
to. Jane, you've made a terrible mistidce ! " 

"Now, Barry," said Westgate, "just restrain your- 
self for a few minutes and we'll ask Miss Chichester to 
explain. Jane, will you please begin at the beginning 
and tell us the entire story ? " 
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" Certainly I You know I went yesterday afternoon 
to call on Ruth Tracy, and while 1 was there this per- 



son came in." 



" What person ? Who ? " asked Westgate. 

" Why, that socialist widow." 

" Mrs. Bradley ? " 

^^ Yes; and she said some impertinent things and I 
got up and left." 

" And what happened then ? " asked Westgate, tip- 
ping back in his office chair, puttin^g his thumbs into 
the armholes of his vest, ana trying hard to look 
serious. 

^^ Well, it wasn't twenty minutes later that I was 
going up-town, and just as mv oar turned into Grove 
Street 1 saw this person, not tnree feet awav from me, 
walking in a most clinging and confidential way with 
Stephen Lamar, the socialist and anarchist and atheist." 

" But," inquired Westgate, " where does Barry get 
into the plot ? " 

" He doesn't get into it directly," replied Miss Chi- 
chester ; ^^ but it concerns him seriously. I want him 
to know what kind of a person this is he's been runmng 
after." 

Then Barry spoke up. 

^^ Mrs. Bradley isn't encaged to marry me," he said. 
" I don't know why she hasn't got a right to walk on 
the street with Stephen Lamar or any one else if she 
wants to." 

"That isn't the point, Barry," protested Miss Chi- 
chester. " The point is that you naven't got a right 
to walk on the street with her, or haunt her office, or 
commend her beauty, after you know what she's done." 

" Why," said Bany, " I don't think it's so very bad 
for her to be seen on the street with this man. Maybe 
it wasn't her fault that he was with her. I don't tmnk 
I would deprive her of my friendship on that account, 
Jane." 

" Oh, but wait ! You haven't heard it all yet," ex- 
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claimed Miss Ohiohester. ^'Wait till I tell you the 
rest, and then let me hear you dare to defend her, Barry 
Malleson." 

" Proceed," said Westgate soberly. 

" Well, I made up my mind that things weren't right, 
and that I'd see it out. So I had Albert drive down- 
town again. I knew that those Factory Hill people 
usually cross the foot-bridge instead of £;oing around, 
so I gave them time to get there, and then we drove 
up Brook Street, past the entrance to the foot-brid^. 
Sure enough they were just going across. I had Al- 
bert stop the car so I could get a good square look at 
them. They were so interested m each other that 
they didn't see or hear us. And now what do you 
think?" 

She turned first to Westgate and then to Barry to 
prepare them for the awful disclosure she was about 
to make. Her question was in the nature of a shock- 
absorber. 

*^ This is getting serious," said Westgate, straighten- 
ing up. " Are you sure it was Mrs. Bradley ? " 

" Positively certain ! " 

" And Stephen Lamar ? " 

" I couldn't be mistaken." 

" Barry, have you any questions you desire to ask in 
order to test the witness's knowledge before she makes 
the final disclosure ? " 

" I don't see that what she's saying concerns me par- 
ticularly," replied Barry. "I don't object to Mrs. 
Bradley having company home. It's rather a lonesome 
route across the bridge and up the hill. She ou^ht to 
have somebody with her, goin^ that way after dark." 

^^ But," protested Jane, ^^ think whom she chose to go 
with her. A man who isn't a fit companion for men, 
let alone for women." 

" I don't think much of his theories," replied Barry, 
" but I never heard that he was positively bad." 

^^ Barry Malleson! What do you call a bad man, 
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I'd like to know ? Why, this man flouts religion, and 
denounces the Church, and preys on society, and " 

"Well, Jane," interrupted Westgate, "suppose we 
put all that aside for the moment, and you go on and 
tell us what you saw at the bridge." 

"Yes. Well, I saw them start across the bridge 
together, and before they got half-way over they 
stopped and — really, this isn't very nice to tell." 

" Probably not," said West^te, " but we can't tell 
whether or not it was very moe to do until we hear 
what it was they did. " 

" Well, if you force me to tell it, why, I saw him j)ut 
his arm around her waist, and pull her close up to mm 
and — and kiss her." 

" You astonish me ! " exclaimed Westgate. " This 
thing was done in the early evening, under the glare 
of the electric lamp, in fuU view of any person who 
might be passing ? " 

" Exactly ! It was scandalous, Phil. And they 
weren't satisfied with doing it once; they repeated 
it, and then she actually walked the rest of the way 
across the bridge with his arm around her waist. 
Barry Malleson, what do you think of that?" 

" I don't know," replied Barry, uncertainly, " that it 
has anything to do with me." 

It was apparent, nevertheless, that the news had im- 
pressed him profoundly. And to that extent at least 
Miss Chichester had made her point. 

" But you do know," she persisted, " that a woman 
who conducts herself so scandalously is not a proper 
person for you to associate with. Phil will tell you so, 
won't you, Phil ? He'll tell you that it's dangerous. 
That you're likely to get caught in the trap of an ad- 
venturess." 

Westgate turned soberly to Barry. 

" If what Jane tells us is true," he said, " and I have 
no particular reason to doubt her word, you've been 
skating on very thin ice, young man, very thin ice." 
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^^ Thank you, Phil!'' exclaimed Hiss Ohiohester. 
^^ But you must do more than warn him ; you must stop 
him. You're a lawyer. You can get out an injunc- 
tion, or a writ of habeas cori>us or something, and com- 
pel her to keep away from mm." 

" Why," responded Westgate, " I think it's a ques- 
tion of his keeping away from her. And Barry's own 
good sense, and sober judgment, and quick wit, will 
control him to that extent at least. Won't it, Barry ? " 

But Barry was still reluctant to renounce the charm- 
ing widow offhand at the behest of her rival, or at the 
suggestion of the gentleman learned in the law. 

"1 won't jump before I'm ready," replied Barry. 
^' I'll find out more about this thing first. I'll ask Mrs. 
Bradley about it." 

" Barry ! Can't you believe what I tell you ? When 
I saw it with my own eyes ? " 

Miss Chichester was growing more appealin^ly im- 
patient. But Barry stiU shook his head incredmously. 

" I'll believe it wnen she tells me it's so," he replied. 
" You miffht have been deceived in some way. And 
maybe if it is so it wasn't her fault. I'll ask her." 

Then Westgate again intervened. 

" If you taSe my advice," he said, " you'll do noth- 
ing of the kind. If she can't make up a plausible ex- 
cuse, she's not the woman I take her to be. Now, my 

suggestion would be Have you told anybody else 

atout this, Jane ? " 

" Not a soul," replied Miss Chichester, promptly. 

" Then don't. JDon't say a word. Keep the whole 
thing under cover. Don't either of you mention it to 
any one, least of all to Mrs. Bradley. I'll put a detect- 
ive on the case. If we find out that Lamar is actually 
making love to the widow, with her permission, we'll 
put the facts before Barry in such a convincing way 
that he'll have to accept them, and wind up ms ro- 
mance." 

Westgate brought his fist down on the table with 
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sach positive and oonolusive effect that there appeared 
to be no more to say ; and his callers, feeling that the 
interview was at an end, rose to their feet. 

" I'll take your advice," said Miss Chichester, " but 
I'm sure you'U find out that I was right." 

Barry did not dissent from Westgate's plan. His 
mind was, by this time, in such a whirl that he had not 
the ability to dissent from anything. He went out into 
the street, and started back toward the mill. Miss 
Chichester offered to take him in her car. She pleaded 
with him to go with her. But for once he was reso- 
lute. He would walk. When he reached the narrow 
street that led to the mill, he did not turn in there. 
He kept on down Main Street till he reached the Pot- 
ter Building. Again he ignored the elevator and 
mounted the stairs. He had not promised to take 
Westgate's advice, and refrain from mterviewinff Mrs. 
Bradley. Every succeeding step that he had taken in 
his journey from the lawyer's office had but added to 
his determination to find out for himself, from original 
sources, how much if any of Jane Chichester's remark- 
able story was true. 

Mrs. Bradley was in, and she was alone. Her greet- 
ing was more cordial, her smile more alluring, her eyes 
more fascinating as she turned them on her visitor, 
than they had ever been before. Barry did not beat 
about the bush. It was not his way. He went 
straight to the heart of his errand. 

" Fve heard something this morning," he said, " and 
I want to know if it's a fact." 

"Am I in a pjosition," she inquired, "to tell you 
whether or not it is a fact ? " 

" If you're not," he replied, " I don't know who is." 

She smiled a^ain, showing her perfect teeth. 

" Very well," she said. " Go on. If it's not one of 
the secrets of the League, I may be able to tell you." 

" It has nothing to do with the League, Mrs. Brad- 
ley. It concerns you personally — and me." 
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^^ Has some one been forecasting your deplorable fu- 
ture ? " 

" That's exactly it." 

" Well, what did you hear ? Let's know the worst." 

^' I heard that last night, on the Malleson foot-bridge, 
you permitted Stephen Lamar to walk across the bridge 
with his arm around your waist, and to kiss you twice. 
Is that so ? " 

She did not answer him. Her face grew scarlet, and 
then pale. Her effort to breathe was as labored as it 
had been on the bridge the night before. But her eyes 
looked him through and through. He weakened and 
winced and cowered under them. He began to frame 
apologies. 

" I guess, maybe," he stammered, " that I had no 
right to — to ask " 

"You had a perfect right," she interrupted him. 
" You have made love to me honorably. If another 
man makes love to me with my permission, you have a 
right to know it." 

Barry began to breathe more freely. 

'* I— I thought you'd look at it that way," he said. 

" Yes, that's the right way. Now let us see. You've 
been told that I crossed the foot-bridge last eveninff 
with Stephen Lamar, and that he had his arm around 
me, and kissed me ? " 

" Yes, that's the story ; but I didn't " 

" Never mind that ; let me tell you. Stephen Lamar 
did not cross the foot-bridge with me last evening. He 
has never crossed the foot-bridge with me. He did not 
have his arm around my waist. He has never had his 
arm around my waist. He did not kiss me. He has 
never kissed me. Is that suf&cient ? " 

" That's more than sufficient," replied Barry, his face 
aglow with satisfaction. " I knew it was a mistake. 
I^Ii tell " 

" No ! " The word came from her lips with sharp 
vehemence. "You'll tell nobody, on pain of for- 
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feiting my friendship. Let them think it. Let them 
say it." 

"But," protested Barry, weakly, "it ought to be 
denied." 

" What does it matter ? " she replied. " You know 
it's a lie, because I've told you so. "What difference 
does it make who else believes it or disbelieves it? 
I'm beholden to no one for my character or conduct. 
You must not deny the story. I beg you not to deny 
the story." 

She reached her hand across the table and laid it 
caressingly on his. She turned her luminous eyes on 
him, eloquent with voiceless pleading. What could he 
do but promise to keep silent ? By the same token he 
would as readily have promised her to wear a wooden 
gag in his mouth all the days of his life. There were 
Few things- which in that moment he would not have 
promised her at her request. He went out from her 
presence, as he had gone out on the occasion of his last 
preceding visit at her oflBce, treading on air. In the 
distance, as he walked up the street, he caught a 
glimpse of Miss Chichester speeding onward in her car. 
He lifted the tips of his gloved fingers to his lips, and 
blew a kiss in her direction. 

"What's the meaning of this unusual gallantry?" 
asked an acquaintance who was passing. 

" It means," replied Barry, " that it's better to kiss 
some women at a distance of two blocks than at a dis- 
tance of two inches." 

But another man who saw Barry's salute said to 
himself : ^' Malleson's fool is going daft for sure." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE bishop's dilemma 

On the third Sunday in December the Bight Rever- 
end the Bishop of the diocese made his annual visita- 
tion to the parish of Christ Church. 

The rector had a large class to present to him for 
confirmation. Kot unusually large, perhaps, but the 
numbers were sufficient to indicate that there was no 
material falling off in the personal accessions to the 
church. It was noted, however, that among the candi- 
dates there were few people of the wealthy class. 
Most of those received into membership came from the 
families of wage-workers. !Nor were the accessions 
from this class as large as the rector had hoped and ex- 
pected they would be. The great majority of those 
who came to hear him preach, who sympathized with 
him, who even fought for him, remained, nevertheless, 
outside the organized body of the church. People 
whose lives are given over to manual labor, especially 
in the cities, are characteristically cautious. Through 
centuries of exploitation, of deception, of promises un- 
fulfilled, they have learned to be on their guard. They 
are not quick to attach themselves to any body, re- 
ligious or secular, to which they are to assume new 
and undefined obligations. Nevertheless, the bishop 
had no fault to find with the class presented to him for 
confirmation, nor with the congregations that greeted 
him. 

In his honor, and as significant of their attitude 
toward the church as distinguished from their attitude 
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towa;rd the rector, those who had, during the last few 
months, deserted their pews, were out in full force. 
Their attendance, coupled with the attendance of a 
throng of people of the humbler class, taxed the church 
edifice to its capacity. Maxiy were obliged to stand 
throughout the service and did so willingly. No refer- 
ence was made by the bishop in his sermon, or from 
the chancel, to the troubles m the parish. It seemed 
to him that it would be the part of wisdom on his part, 
so far as his public utterances were concerned, to ignore 
them at this time. He was a guest of Mrs. Tracy. 
Ever since his elevation to the bi^opric she had enter- 
tained him at her house on the occasions of his annual 
visitations to the parish. The bishop felt quite at 
home in the Tracy family. He was especially fond of 
Buth. He had confirmed her. He had seen her grow 
into helpful and religious young womanhood. She was 
the fairest flower in his whole diocese. Nor was Mr. 
Tracy left entirely out of account. He was not a 
churchman, that is true, and his name was rarely 
mentioned in matters connected with the episcopal 
visitation. But he liked the bishop, and the bishop 
liked him, and they had many an enjoyable visit witn 
each other before thei library fire of an evening, after 
the other members of the family had retired for the 
night. The bishop was fond of a good cigar, and Mr. 
Tracy provided him with the "choicest brands. More- 
over tne bishop was getting up in years; his duties 
were onerous and his work was wearing, and his phy- 
sician had advised him, on occasion, to take something 
before retiring that would induce sound and restful 
sleep. Mr. Tracy knew exactly what would best an- 
swer that purpose, and he provided it. It was small 
wonder, therefore, that the Tracy house came to be 
regarded as a kind of episcopal residence during the 
period of the annual visitation. 

It was here that the bishop invited the vestry to 
meet with him on the Monday evening following con- 
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firmation, for the purpose of discassing specifically the 
charges a^inst the rector, and generally the unhappy 
situation m the parish. It must not be supposed that 
he had failed to inform himself, privately, before com- 
ing to the city, of the exact nature of the trouble. It 
would have been unwise not to have done so. Nor was 
he likeljr to remain in ignorance concerning the opinions 
of certain parishioners now that he was here. A suc- 
cession of callers, mostly of the wealthier class, who 
had had the privilege of a personal acquaintance with 
him, occupied his attention during the greater port 
of the day. In the early afternoon Barry Malleson 
came to see the bishop. He felt that his voice might 
be potent in obtaining episcopal favor for the rector 
toward whom his loyalty had increased day by day. 
He was ushered into the reception room and told that 
the bishop, who was engaged with a caller in the 
library, would see him in a few minutes. While he 
was waiting, who should come in but Jane Chichester. 
She was rejoiced to find Barry there. It was an op- 
portunitjT that she had been seeking, and that he had 
been avoiding, for a full week. 

"I'm so glad you're here," she said. "I've been 
wanting awfully to see you, and it's been ten whole 
days smce I've had the remotest glimpse of you. 
Where in the world have you been ? " 

" Why," replied Barry, " we've been pretty busy 
down at the mill lately." 

" But I've called you up a dozen times and they al- 
ways tell me you're out." 

"That's the fault of Miss Bolckom, the telephone 
girl. I must speak to her about it." 

If the truth must be told, Barry had spoken to her 
about it, suggesting mildly that if any one whose voice 
resembled that of Miss Chichester snould call him up, 
and he should unfortunately happen to be out, why, 
she needn't go to the trouble of having him ua^ed. 
Miss Bolckom, being an ordinarily clever girl, had 
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understood perfectly. Hence Barry's unaccountable 
absences. 

But Miss Chichester had him now alone and at her 
mercy. 

" What I wanted to see you about," she explained, 
" is that I've come to the conclusion that Phil Westgate 
is just making game of both of us. I've called him up 
every day and he says his detectives haven't discovered 
the first thing." 

" Give 'em time," suggested Barry. " You know 
Eome wasn't built in a day." 

" They've had plenty of time. He just doesn't want 
them to discover anything. I'm not going to wait 
another day. If he doesn't find something to-morrow 
to confirm what I saw, I'm going to make my story 
public. I'm going to spread it from one end of the 
town to the other. I'm going to show that woman up 
for what she is, and if Ruth Tracy and Mr. Farrar want 
to patronize her after that, they'll do it at their peril. 
Of course you won't have anything more to do with 
her, will you, Barry ? " 

Barry opened his eyes wide and was silent. Then a 
happy thought came to him, and he said : 

^^ If any woman lets Steve Lamar hug and kiss her, 
she mustn't expect to associate with me. 

" Of course not ; nor with any one else who has any 
self-respect or any regard for j)ublic opinion. But to- 
morrow's the last day I'm going to keep my mouth 
shut, and Phil can like it or not as he chooses. I never 
did think he was as much of a lawyer as some people 
claim he is, anyway." 

" Why," replied Barry, " the only thing I've got 
against Phil is that he's leading this fight on the 
rector. Otherwise he's a very decent fellow, with fair, 
average ability." 

" ^e you here to see the bishop, Barry ? " 

'^ I thought I'd drop in and nave a chat with him. 
The bishop and I are old friends." 
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^^ I came to see him, too. I always come to see him 
when he's here on his visitation. I think he's such a 
dear man«" 

" He's a very agreeable fellow.*' 

^^ If one were goin^ to get married wouldn't it be 
too sweet for anything to have the bishop many 
you ? " 

'^ It wouldn't be a bad idea, that's so." 

'^ And he's getting alon^ in years, and his health 
is not very good, and I did hear some talk about 
his residing. Wouldn't it be too bad if he should 
leave the episcopate before one is ready to get 
married ? " 

Barrv began to have an uncomfortable feeling. He 
didn't know just why. It was not the first time that 
Miss Chichester had discussed the subject of matri- 
mony with him, and his equanimity had never before 
been ruffled by it, but now he saw a cloud on the 
horizon. 

" Oh, well," he said, "there'll be other bishops." 

" But this one is so adorable," persisted Miss Chi- 
chester. " And what with all the trouble in the parish 
and everything, he may never come here a^ain. Barr^, 
when tlmt person comes out, whoever it is, we'll go m 
and see the bishop together, won't we ? " 

Barry took a firmer grasp on his hat and cane, and 
glanced anxiously towara the hall door as if to make 
sure of his means of escape in the ev^it of an emer- 
gency. 

" Why," he stammered, " I wanted to see the bishop 
alone, — a— confidentially, you know. A matter of some 
importance." 

" But we shouldn't have any secrets that we keep 
from each other, Barry. And I'm sure that if we go 
to the bishop together and agree on what to ask him,, 
we can prevail on him to do almost anything for us. 
Oh, dear! I wish the person that's in there would 
come out quick." 
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Barry dragged his watch from his pocket and glanced 
at it. 

*' I've got to go," he said. " I can't wait any longer, 
loiportant business at the mill." v 

He rose and started toward the hall, but Miss Chi- 
chester was nearest that avenue of escape, and she 
intercepted him and laid a beseeching hand on his 
arm. 

''Don't, Barry I Don't go I It won't take five 
minutes, once the bishop's at liberty." 

Barry, in a fever of apprehension, was contemplat- 
ing a sudden break for tne street, when the library 
door opened and the bishop and his caller appearea. 
The visitor was the lady who, some weeks before, in a 
petulant mood, had declared her purpose of seeking 
comfort and satisfaction in another communion that 
recognizes the historic episcopate. But she had not ' 
gone there. She had felt, on second thought, that she 
could be of more service to Christianity oy retaining 
her existing church connections and tsodng up arms 
against the rector. She was saying, as she emerged 
into the reception room : 

'' The man is impossible. Bishop ; perfectly impos- 
sible I He has driven most of us from the Cnurch al- 
ready, and the rest will follow very soon unless you 
suppress him without delay. Oh, here's Jane Chi- 
chester. Miss Chichester will agree with me, I'm 
sure." 

''Perfectly!" said Miss Chichester, retaining her 
hold on Barry's arm notwithstanding the advent of 
the bishop and his oaUer. ^ 

" And what is Mr. Malleson's opinion ? " asked the 
bishop, advancing and shaking hands conrteouslv with 
Miss Chichester and warmly with Barry, and thereby 
loosing the young lady's grip on the coat-sleeve of a 
greatly perturbed young man. 

^ Oh, it doesn't matter much what Barry thinks," 
interposed the pompous lady, rustling her gorgeous 
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green silk gown ; ^^ he's more than half-oonverted to 
socialism, anyway." 

The bishop laughed. 

"How's that, Barry?" he inquired. "Has some 
one been leading you into by and forbidden paths ? " 

"No," replied fiarry, hesitatingly. "I mean, yes. 
Sajr, Bishop, I want to see you for a minute— alone — 
entirely alone ; strictly confiaential business." 

" Certainly 1 " replied the bishop, affably. " I'm sure 
the ladies will excuse us. They can discuss, in our ab- 
sence, fashion, society, religion, suffrage, or the Church, 
as they choose." 

He bowed politely and smilingly to each woman in 
turn, drew Barry into the library, and closed the 
library door. 

With a sigh of relief the rescued young man dropped 
into the nearest chair. 

" She pretty near ^ot me that time ! " he exclaimed, 
pullinir his handkerchief nervously from his pocket and 
Wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

" Who nearly got you ? " inquired the bishop. 

" Why, Miss Say, Bishop, could you marry a 

couple that might drop in on you casually, suddenly, 
say just as though it were this afternoon ? '' 

"I could," was the reply, "provided I was not 
trenching on the preserves of the parish priest, and 

{>rovided the couple brought along their marriage 
icense." 

" Their what ? " 

" Their marriage license." 

"A fellow can't get married unless he has a mar- 
riage license ? " 

" Not in this state." 

" And has he got to get the license himself ? " 

" He must apply for it in person. But let me ask : 
what is the meaning of all these questions ? " 

Barry did not reply. He heaved another great sigh 
of relief, and settled back in his chair. He had discov- 
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ered a new barrier against sudden matrimony. When 
he did speak a^ain he chose to change the suDJect. 

" You see," ne said, " I came to talk with you about 
Farrar. Now, he's the right man in the right place. 
He's doin^ a lot of good around here. I'd Imte to see 
him kicked out." 

" So would I." 

'' Then let's keep him here. I'll stand by him to the 
finish." 

^^ But many of his parishioners demand that he shall 
be relieved." 

" That's because they don't appreciate him. They 
don't sense what he's doing. They're not up to date. 
We run the Church according to modem methods these 
times, same as we do the mill." 

^^And those who are most insistent are communi- 
cants, vestrymen, prominent supporters." 

" Well, I know I'm not a communicant nor a vestry- 
man, but I say, Bishop, there are few men in the parish 
who are willing to do more for Farrar and his cnurch 
than I am. I don't know, by Jove ! but I'd be willing 
to join the Church myself if it would help Farrar out." 

^' That sounds good. I shall hope to see your name 
on the list of candidates presented to me for confirma- 
tion next year." 

^^ But the question is : what are we going to do for 
Farrar ? " 

^^ I'm going to do all I can for him. I like him." 

" So do I. So does Suth Tracy, and Mrs. Bradley, 
and Hazzard, and Emberly, and a lot of us. Take my 
advice, Bishop, and keep him here. You won't lie 
sorry ; I'll give you my word for it." 

Barry rose from his chair and added : "I won't keep 
you any longer. There's a lot of people out there to 
see you by this time. I've watched 'em through the 
window, getting out of their cars at the door. Now, 
you do as I tell you. Bishop, and everything will come 
out all right." 
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He grasped the prelate's hand warmly, tamed toward 
the door, and then suddenly tamed back. 

'^ Say, Bishop," he said, '^ would you mind calling 
Jane Chichester in here just as soon as I open the 
door? She's been waiting a long time to see you." 

" I'll be glad to." 

^< Thank you ! " There was a tone of deep gratefal- 
ness in Barry's voice. 

The bishop was as good as his word. Out of a half 
dozen callers waiting to see him he selected Miss Chi- 
chester for his next interview, and Barry made a suc- 
cessful escape. 

Westgate was the first member of the vestry to ar- 
rive at me Tracy house on the evening of the consulta- 
tion with the bishop. He had not been there before 
since the night on which Buth had decreed their sep- 
aration. He looked around on the familiar walls of 
the library, burdened with books and rich with pic- 
tures, and bis memory went back to those other even- 
ings when the stately room was lighted by the presence 
of one who still held his heart m thralL It was not 
merely an emotional sadness from which he suffered as 
he stood there ; he was aware also of an actual, stifling 
pain in his breast, the reaction of spiritual distress on 
the physical organs of Ufe. A great longing rose 
within him that he might hear the soft sweep of her 
garments on the staircase, just as he used to hear it in 
the old days, that he might see her figure outlined in 
the doorway, and catch the welcoming smile on her 
face There was a movement in the hall, the rus- 
tling of a gown, and then, not Buth, but her mother 
fluttered in. She was trembling with excitement. She 
felt that the cUmax of an eventful day was about to be 
reached. Her overstrained nerves were yielding to the 
pressure that had been put on them. 

"Oh, Philip 1" she exclaimed. "I'm so glad you 
came first. I wanted to see you. I wanted to ask you 
not to let him send Mr. Farrar away." 
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Westgate placed a chair for her and endeavored to 
quiet her. 

^^ I don't think the bishop will make a decision of 
any kind to-night," he assured her. " He may not care 
at any time td exercise his power to decree a direct dis- 
missal But why have you changed your mind in the 
matter ? " 

^' I haven't changed my mind about his sermons and 
his ridiculous ideas and all that, but I hate to see him 
disgraced, and I'm so sorry for poor, dear Mrs. Farrar. 
I went to call on her to-day. Yon should have seen 
her, Philip. She's a mere wreck. It was distressing 
the way sne wept." 

" I Imow. I'm as sorry as you are for Mrs. Farrar." 

" It's pitiful 1 I tried to get her to come with me to 
see the oishop, but she wouldn't. She says she wants 
to go ; she says it's torture to her to stay in this city ; 
but she doesn't want her husband disgraced. Poor 
woman! She hardly knows what she wants. She's 
beside herself." 

" I'm very sorrv for Mrs. Farrar," repeated West- 
gate. ^^ It's one or the sad results of a man's misdeeds 
that the innocent members of his family are often the 
greater sofFerers." 

" So I want you," went on Mrs. Tracy, " to plead 
with the bishop. He'll listen to you. 1 talked with 
him but he wouldn't give me any satisfaction. He said 
he couldn't promise anything. I tried to get Euth 
to talk with him; he's very fond of Kuth; but she 
wouldn't. I couldn't reason with her. She says there's 
a great principle involved. She says that if he's wrong 
he's tremendously wrong, and he ought to go ; and if 
he's right, as she believes he is, he is everlastingly right, 
and he ought to be vindicated, and honored and loved." 

" Did she say he ought to be loved ? " 

" Something like that. I don't exactly remember. 
The whole thing is so perfectly dreadful ! " 

*^ Mrs. Tracy, I believe that Euth's salvation depends 
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on Mr. Farrar's removal. The man has hypnotized her. 
She is under a spell." 

The distracted woman searched Westgate's face, try- 
ing to CTasp the full meaning of his worjds. 

"Philip!" she gasped, "you — ^you don't really 
mean " 

" Oh, I don't mean that he has wilfully and malt 
ciously placed her under his control. He is not a 
scoundrel. Bat she is, nevertheless, absolutely pliant 
to his will." 

" And you think that, for Buth's sake, he ought to 
go?" 

" I say that unhesitatingly." 

" Oh, dear 1 What shaU we do ? " 

" You must quiet yourself, Mrs. Tracy, and await 
developments. As I have already told you, I doubt 
whether there will be any dismissal to-night. How- 
ever, the final result will undoubtedly depend on the 
attitude assumed by the bishop. And so far as I am 
able to exercise any influence on his judgment, I shall 
exercise it in favor of the earliest possible dismissal of 
the rector of Christ Church." 

" Philip, this is terrible ! " 

She would have said more, but at that moment other 
members of the vestry arrived, and she precipitately 
fled. 

When the bishop of the diocese entered the library 
most of the vestrymen were already there. The rector, 
together with the two remaining membei*s, came a few 
moments later. There were cordial exchanges of per- 
sonal greetings, and some general conversation of a 
cheerful nature, for the bisnop was what is called a 

Kod mixer. And this was his favorite parish. He 
d always enjoj^ed his visits and visitations here, and 
his friendships with the prominent men and women of 
Christ Church. The strained relations between many 
of these men and women and their rector had therefore 
given him deep concern. How to heal the breach was 
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a problem that taxed his episcopal judgment and inge- 
nuity to the utmost. He deplored the loss of spiritu- 
ality that must necessarily result from the quarreL 
But it was his especial duty, as a bishop, to preserve 
the corporate integrity of organized religion, and to 
this end he felt that he must now bend all his efforts. 
Yet he approached his task with deep misgiving. 

Seated, finally, at the head of the library table, he 
expressed his sorrow at the conflict which had arisen, 
and his desire to restore peace and harmony in the par- 
ish. It was his earnest wish, he said, that the case 
might be settled by the exercise of his godly judgment 
in accordance with the admonition of uie canon, with; 
out the necessity of proceeding to a formal trial and 
decree. To that end he had called the vestry to meet 
with him in consultation ; and, in order that there 
might be a full understanding of the case, he now in- 
vited those who had formulated the charges against 
the rector to give him the specific causes of their com- 
plaint. 

Thereupon "Westgate, who had been chosen to repre- 
sent the complainants, arose to present their case. 

He sketched briefly the history of the parish, and 
referred to its record for harmony and good works up 
to the time of the present incumbency. He then dwelt 
specifically on the deviations of the rector from the ac- 
customed activities of a parish priest. He spoke of his 
attempt to force upon his parishioners the practice of 
an unwelcome, if not offensive, social equautv, of his 
affiliation with elements in the community that were 
indifferent or inimical to religion, of his advocacy of an 
economic creed entirely at variance with the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church, of his utter disregard of 
the wishes and feelings of the bulk of his parishioners, 
and of his obstinate refusal to be influenced or guided 
in parish activities by his vestry, or by the wise judg- 
ment of those who were responsible for the mainte- 
nance and prosperity of Christ Church. 
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The bishop heard him through, listening attentivelj, 
but noiade no comment. He uen oalled upon the ac- 
cused priest to replj. 

In tne rector's response there was no bitterness, nor 
any show of resentment. He stated his position and 
his beliefs, his scheme of work in the parish, his hopes 
and aspirations for his people, and his hearty desire to 
unite all those affiliated m any way with Christ Church, 
without distinction of class, into one aggressive body 
pledged to the spiritual and material regeneration oi 
men. 

^^ I ask nothing for myself," he said in conclusion. 
^^ If my Reverend Father m God shall see fit to separate 
me from the people whom I love, I shall accept the de- 
cree without a murmur. In that event my only met 
and fear would be that these sheep that 1 have Siep- 
herded will become scattered and lost. It is for thfivr 
sakes, and for their sakes alone, that I desire to stay.'' 

"Is it not possible," asked the bishop, "that you 
have placed too great emphasis on the wants and de- 
mands of the poor, and have given undue attention to 
those who take but a passing interest in the Church ? " 

" I think not," was the reply. " In my judgment it 
is the indifferent who should M sought out and urged ; 
and in my belief it is the poor who need the greater 
attention as compared with the rich. They are chil- 
dren of the desolate. They are many more than are 
the children of her who is favored and blessed." 

" But have you given sufficient thought to those who, 
for many years, have devoted themselves with single- 
hearted solicitude to the interests of Christ Church, and 
who have a right to feel that your duty toward them 
is at least equal to your dut^ toward those who have 
hitherto been strangers to reheion ? " 

Westgate snuled. He felt tnat the bishop was reach- 
ing the vital point in the issue. 

" I feel," replied the rector, " that I have done my 
full duty to alt my people." 
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^* And you have carefully considered the protects and 
appeals of those of your parishioners who have not 
agreed with you ? " 

" Carefully and prayerfully. I cannot concede what 
they ask. I cannot yield to their demands without 
stultifying myself in the eyes of men, and proving false 
to the trust which God has imposed on me.'' 

It was plain that his unyieldmg purpose left no room 
for compromise. The thmg must oe fought out. The 
bishop took up and glanc^ at the written complaint 
that had been filed with him. 

" You are charged here," he said, " with having 
violated the canons of the Church and the rubrics of 
the prayer-book. What have you to say to that 
chai^ ? " 

"f have not knowingly violated any law of the 
Church," was the reply. " I believe in, and I have not 
failed to preach, every vital doctrine set forth in our 
articles of religion." 

The bishop turned to Westgate. 

"You have charged this priest," he said, "with 
having taught doctrines contranr to those held by the 
Churcn. W ill you kindly amplify the charge ? " 

" Certainly I " was the quick response. " He has 
declared himself to be a socialist, and he has upheld, 

Eublicly and privately, the main principles promulgated 
y the socialistic body. These principles are contrary 
to the doctrines of the Church." 

" I am," explained the rector, " a Christian social- 
ist." 

"And what," retorted Westgate, "is a Christian 
socialist ? There is no such thing, nor can there be in 
the very nature of the case. The two terms, Chris- 
tianity and socialism, are fundamentally antagonistic 
to one another, and must always remain so. You might 
as well speak of peaceful war." 

The bishop shook his head doubtfully. 

" Are you conversant, Mr. Westgate," he asked. 
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^^with the movement inaugurated by Eangsley and 
Maurice of the Church of England and denominated 
Christian socialism? I do not understand that Ikb. 
Farrar has gone so far in his beliefs and declarations as 
did these churchmen and their followers, and no eccleed- 
astical condemnation was visited on them." 

**I am well aware," replied Westgate, "of the 
movement in England of which you speak. I am also 
well aware that, so far as their religious aspect was 
concerned, the schemes of Maurice and Eingsley failed 
utterly, as did the purely economic scheme of Robeort 
Owen who preceded them. Indeed, the only socialistic 
scheme that has ever survived the test of years is the one 
put forth by the atheistic school of Germany, the one 
that is growing like a Upas tree ta<iay. The whole 
idea of so-called Christian socialism has been condemned 
by churchmen abroad in language far more severe than 
any that I have used. Clergymen over there who have 
resorted to Fabian tracts as a means for exploiting 
unchristian doctrines are not those who are doing the 
Lord's work most effectually in the United Kingdom 
to-day." 

The bishop's eyes snapped. Not with anser, but 
with interest and eagerness. He dearly loved a con- 
troversy such as this, and here, evidently, was a foeman 
worthy of his steel. He started vigorously to make 
answer to Westgate and then suddenly checked himself. 
He realized that this was neither the time nor place to 
enter into an argument on the subject of social philoso- 
phy. He contented himself with asking auietly : 

" Are you familiar, Mr. Westgate, with tne Encyclical 
issued by the Lambeth Conference, and with the report 
made by the Joint Commission on the Relations of 
Capital and Labor to our last General Convention, and, 
if so, do you a^ee with the opinion therein expressed 
that the Church cannot stand oflBcially for or against 
socialism ? " 

" I am entirely familiar," was the reply, " with the 
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matters to which you refer ; and I agree that it is not 
the province of the Church to make war on socialism 
or any other economic doctrine. Her concern, as the 
same report declares, is with the spirit, and not with 
any outward form of society. Nor, dv the same token, 
can the Church afford to have one of her priests appear 
as the protagonist of an economic policy which, carried 
to its logicj^ conclusion, would destroy the life of the 
Church." 

Again the bishop started to controvert Westgate's 
statement, again checked himself, and asked, as quietly 
as before : 

"Are you aware that our beloved Phillips Brooks 
approached very close to the position which you are 
condemning this priest for occupying?" 

" I am aware that Bishop Broo^ was a Christian 
democrat, but a Christian socialist, never ! " 

The bishop smiled. He admired Westgate's pugnac- 
ity. He lonffed to lock horns with him in argument, 
but he felt that he must yield his desire to the neces- 
sities and proprieties of the occasion. With a sigh he 
picked up the written complaint which was lying on 
the table before him, and klanced at it. 

" You have here charged your rector," he said, " with 
having administered the holy communion in a manner 
contrary to the rubrics. Will you please specify ? " 

" Certainly," was the response. " The rubric for the 
holy communion commands that the minister shall not 
receive any one to the communion who has done any 
wrong to his neighbor by word or deed. Mr. Farrar 
has repeatedly a£ninistered this sacrament to avowed 
socialists who preach the confiscation of their neighbors' 
goods, and wno stand ready to practice what they 
preach so soon as they can so change the law that they 
will not suffer the usual penalty." 

The bishop smiled again, but he shook his head 
impatiently. 

" Is not that objection rather far-fetched ? " he asked. 
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" I do not think so," was the reply. " He has, by 
both precept and example, placed the seal of the Chnrch 
on a doctrine which is utterly subversive of social order 
and human rights. I do not think the Church will 
tolerate it" 

Without making a reply the bishop glanced again at 
the complaint. It was evident that he was not inclined 
to give serious consideration to Westgate's attack on 
the rector's attitude toward socialism. 

" What have you to say," he inquired, " concerning 
your charge that the minister has violated the rubric in 
the order for the burial of the dead ? " 

" This," was the prompt reply. " I charge him with 
having,' in violation of the rubric, used the office of the 
Churdi in the burial of one, John Bradley, an unbap- 
tized adult, a scoffer at religion, and a detractor of the 
Church." 

The bishop did not smile this time. He looked sober 
' and perplexed. At last the objections bad advanc^ 
beyond the domain of triviality, and were directed at 
things of moment, things which might undermine the 
authority and inte^ty of the Church. He turned to 
the rector and inquired : 

" WTiat have you to say to this, Mr. Farrar ? " 

" I did," replied the minister, " commit the body of 
John Bradley to the ffrave. Whether in his lifetime 
he was baptized or unbaptized, whether he had been a 
believer or a scoffer, I dia not stop to inquire." 

" Was it not your duty to have done so ? " 

"Under the circumstances, I think not. I was at 
the burial merely as an onlooker when I was suddenly 
confronted with a request to officiate." 

" What form of service did you use ? " 

" I do not know. I may not have used any. I have 
no recollection. With the body of a man before me 
who had suffered at the hands of the ruling class, and 
who had died in the shadow of a deep injustice, I 
simply said the things that came into my mind to say." 
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» 

" It is ImportaDt that we should know what those 
things were. The Church cannot tolerate freedom of 
speech under her auspices at the burial of the un- 
baptized dead, nor the unwarranted use of her serv- 
ice at the grave of one who has died scoffing at re- 
ligion.'* 

" I wish it were in my power to reproduce my words. 
I should not be ashamed of them, and I am sure they 
would not condemn me." 

The bishop, worried and uncertain, looked anxiously 
around the room. But, before he could make up his 
mind what to say or do next, Emberly rose in his 
place. It was evident that the man was laboring under 
great excitement, but he spoke, nevertheless, with com- 
mendable restraint. 

"If the bishop desires," he said, "to know what 
words were used, I believe we can supply him with 
that information. The widow of John Bradley is here 
in the house. I have heard her say on more than one 
occasion that the words of our rector's brief address at 
the burial of her husband are indelibly stamped on her 
memory." 

" Can the woman be brought before us ? " asked the 
bishop. 

"Without doubt," replied Emberly. "I saw her 
come in, and I will try to find her." He left the room 
in search of the desired witness. 

It was true that Mary Bradley was in the house. 
She knew that the bishop was to hear the char^ 
ap^ainst the rector this night; everybody knew it; 
charges which, if sustained, would surely result in his 
humiliation and disgrace. She felt that the one man 
above all others to whom she owed any gleam of light 
that had ever fallen across the darkness of her life was 
in imminent peril. She was torn with anxiety con- 
cerning him. The four walls of her home on Factory 
Hill could not contain her. She found a neighbor's 
boy for an escort, and started out. Impelled by a 
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force with which she did not and could not parley, she 
made her way across the city to Fountain Park, and 
into the arms of Ruth Tracy, stretched out to receive 
her. The Mary and Martha of Holy Writ were not 
more concerned for the welfare of the persecuted Christ 
than were these two women for the safety of the man 
to whom each, in a way and to an extent unknown to 
the other, was supremely devoted. In the woman 
from Factory Hill it was the desire to be near him in 
his hour of trial that was paramount. She might, by 
some bare possibility, be aole to serve him, to defend 
him, to refute his enemies. At least she would know, 
without a night of dreadful suspense, what fate had 
befallen him. Then Emberly came to summon her, 
and when she knew what was wanted she went with 
him gladly. 

In the library there was a halt in the proceedineps, 
and an awkward lull. The full and florid face of Uie 
bishop was flushed more deeply than usual. With the 
fingers of one hand he tapped nervously the engraved 
seJ of the big episcopal ring that ornamented the other 
hand, and awaited in silence the advent of the witness. 
The expectant and apprehensive countenances of the 
men who faced him marked their own agitation of 
mind. The rector alone of all of them sat confident 
and unperturbed. The wide doors into the hall, having 
been opened, were not again closed. Then Emberly 
entered with Mary Bradley. All eyes were turned on 
the woman. She was not abashed, nor did she appear 
in any way to be ill at ease. Yet there had never in 
her life before been a moment when her nerves were 
more nearly at the breaking point. 

"My good woman," said the bishop, "we are in- 
formed that the rector of Christ Church officiated at 
the burial of your deceased husband. Is this true ? " 

" It is true," she replied, " that he made a brief ad- 
dress at my husband's grave." 

" At whose request ? " 
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" At mine." 

" Did he use a prayer-book, or any particular form of 
religious service ? " 

" He did not." 

" Can you remember what he said ? " 

" As well as though it had been said yesterday." 

" Will you kindly repeat his words, as you remember 
them ? " 

" I will He said : * In that day when the grave 
shall give up its dead, and the souls of them that were 
in prison shall be free, may we know that the unchained 
spirit of this our brother has reached the fulfilment of 
the joys that were denied him here, but which, through 
all time, have awaited his coming into that glorious 
country where toil and patience and a good conscience 
shall have their reasonable reward.' Ajid then he said : 
* Amen.' " 

She bowed her head as though in reverent memory 
of the event. The room was so still that men heara 
their own hearts beat. 

The bishop sighed. 

" Was that all ? " he asked. 

" That was all." 

" We thank you. You may retire." 

She turned to go, but, before she had taken a step, 
Westgate rose to his feet. 

" May I interrogate the witness ? " he asked. 

" If it is the pleasure of the witness to answer your 
interrogations," the bishop replied. 

" I will answer anything," said Mary Bradlejr. 

" Had your husband ever been baptized ? " mquired 
Westgate. 

" I do not know," she replied. " I greatly doubt it." 

'' Did he ever attend the services of any church ? " 

" Never, to my knowledge." 

" Was he not an avowed unbeliever in reli^on ? " 

^^ He knew nothing about religion. I think he oared 
less," was the frank reply. 
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^' Did he not openly scoff at piety, and ridicule the 
Church ? " 

** I do not think he was sufficiently concerned about 
either of them to scoff at or ridicule them." 

She met his questions with such frankness and blunt- 
ness that West^te, nettled more at the manner than at 
the matter of ner replies, resolved to hit closer at the 
mark. 

''You asked the rector to do what he did at the 
burial?" 

" I did." 

" Are you, yourself, a member of any church ? " 

" I am not." 

^'Nevertheless, you attend the services at Christ 
Church ? " 

" I go every Sunday." 

" Do you believe in God ? " 

" Not in the God you patronize and profit by." 

" Do you believe in Jesus Christ ? " 

"As you picture Him, no. As the Bible pictures 
Him, yes. He was the friend of the poor and the op- 
pressed." 

" You are a socialist ? " 

" I am." 

'' And the secretary of the Socialist League ? '' 

« I am." 

" Do you know one Stephen Lamar ? " 

" I know him." 

" He is prominent in your league ? " 

" He is an important member of it." 

" He is a radical socialist ? " 

" I have heard him say that he is." 

" And an atheist ? " 

" I have heard him saj that he is." 

" You are frequently m his company ? " 

" As often as my business with him requires it." 

" Is it not a fact that this Stephen Lamar is your ac- 
cepted lover ? " 
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She shot at him a look blazing with indignation. 

"You have no right," she said, "to ask me that 
question, and I shall not answer it." 

Westgate paid no heed to her refusal. With fore- 
finger pointM at her to emphasize his demand, he 
went on: 

" Two weeks ago you made an afternoon call at this 
house ? " 

" I had that pleasure." 

" And when you went home darkness had fallen ? " 

" I believe so. Why do you ask ? " 

" We shall see. And on your way across the city 
you were accompanied by a man ? " 

" Sir, you have no right " 

" And this man walked with you across the Malleson 
foot-bridge ? " 

Pallid, with startled eyes, with clenched hands, she 
cried out again : 

" I sav you have no right " 

" And in the middle of the bridge, this man, with his 
arm around your waist " 

" Stop ! " 

It was not Mary Bradley this time. It was the 
rector of Christ Church who spoke. He was on his 
feet. His eyes were flashing and his voice was res- 
onant with anger. " Stop ! i ou shall not bully and 
insult this woman. I'll not permit it." 

"I desire," retorted Westgate, "to reveal the per- 
sonal character and conduct of the star witness whom 
you have brought here to-night to bolster up your lost 
cause." 

" I have brought no witness here, and you know it. 
And you shall not seize on an innocent circumstance to 
drag the name of an honest woman in the mire. ' 1 say 
I'll not permit it." 

" And I say that the woman is her own detractor, 
and I shall show her to this company in her true 
light .'* 
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But he got no further. He was suddenly aware that 
in the doorway leading from the hall Ruth Tracy wa? 
standing, and the mysterious power of her presence 
struck silence into his defaming tongue. At ner side 
was her mother, and behind them was the master of 
the house. The loud voices, the heated retorts, heard 
by them through the open doors as they sat in their 
room across the hall, had drawn them resistlessly to 
the scene of the conflict. At the moment of west- 
gate^s startled pause, Buth, after flinging one scornful 
glance at her former lover, swept across the hall and 
put her arm protectingly around Mary Bradley's waist. 
The vestrymen all started to their feet, and some of 
them began to talk excitedly, and to make loud de- 
mands. The situation had become acute, extreme, im- 
possible. 

The bishop rose and threw both his hands into the 
air above his head. 

"I will hear no more!" he cried, his voice rising 
high above the increasing clamor in the room. *' I will 
hear no more ! " he repeated, "and may God give you 
better hearts before we meet again." 

Ruth drew Mary Bradley from the room, pushing by 
her mother who stood in the doorway sobbing and 
clinging to her astounded husband. The vestrymen 
" went out one by one, beginning at the eldest, even 
unto the last." 

Only the minister remained. The bishop turned to 
him, smiled grimly, and said : 

" ' Where are those thine accusers ? ' " 

And the minister replied : " They have cast their 
handful of stones at me and have ^one." 

" Farrar, I want you to come with me to my room." 

Two hours later the rector of Christ Church left the 
Tracy mansion, and started down the hill toward home 
in the face of a blinding snow-storm. And ever and 
anon, as he strode along, he broke away from the 
memory of the heart-searching counsel given to him by 
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his Eeverend Father in God to wonder where West- 
gate had learned of the episode at the bridge, and what 
unwarranted and unsavory interpretation he was en- 
deavoring to place on it, and what malign purpose he 
had in mind. 



CHAPTEE XV 

LOVE VERSUS LAW 

On the day following the conference with the bishop 
the rector of Christ Church called at Philip Westgate's 
office. He did not seek a quarrel, but he did seek an 
explanation. He was not one to sit (quietly or fearfully 
under insinuations which might or might not reflect on 
his personal character or his ministerial office. All his 
life ne had lived in the open, clear of conscience, afraid 
of no man. He would live so still. Therefore he sought 
Westgate. The lawyer was in and was not engafi;ed. 
He still had a bitter taste in his mouth from the night 
before. He was not wholly satisfied with what he had 
done at the conference with the bishop. Under the 
clear liffht of day, in the absence of any irritating im- 

Eulses, his ardor cooled by the intervening night, he 
ad come to the conclusion that, in his interrogation of 
Mary Bradley, he had overreached himself. He con- 
fided to his senior partner, Mr. Tracy, his opinion that 
he had made a damned fool of himself. And his senior 
partner fully a^eed with him. It was, therefore, in a 
spirit of partial humility that he received the rector of 
Christ Church. But he made no explanations or apol- 
ogies. He felt that whatever of this nature he mi^t 
owe to others, he owed nothing to this man. He 
simply waited to be informed of the purpose of the 
call. He had not long to wait, for his visitor had a 
habit of going directly to the point. 
' " I want to talk with you, Mr. Westgate," he said, 
" about the incident of last evening. I would like to 
know your purpose in asking those last questions of 
Mrs. Bradley." 
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" I do not object to telling you," replied Westgate. 
'^ It should have been plain to you at the time. My 
purpose was to make it clear to the bishop that the 
woman whom you or your friends produced in your 
behalf was utterly unworthy to testify in any matter 
relating to the welfare of the Church." 

" Why unworthy ? " 

^' Because she is a menace to society, a disbeliever in 
' God, a scoffer at religion, a woman who violates all 
rules of womanly propriety at her pleasure." 

" Why do you make that last assertion ? " 

'^ As she appears to be your assistant and associate in 
your economic enterprises, I presumed that you were 
familiar with her character and reputation. However, 
I may say that a woman who within three months of 
her husband's death spreads her alluring net to entrap 
the weak-minded son of a millionaire, and at the same 
time openly consorts with another man, a demagogue, 
an atheist, a villiiier of both Church and state, surely 
such a woman cannot be described as a model of pro- 
priety." 

The minister, by the exercise of ^reat self-restraint, 
maintained his coolness and intrepidity. 

" The two men to whom you refer," he said, " are 
Barry Malleson and Stephen Lamar. Will you kindly 
give me a single instance of unwomanly conduct on the 
part of Mrs. Bradley with either of them ? " 

" Certainly ! Had it not been for your interruption 
last night you would have heard it all then and there. 
It is a fact, as I intended to make her admit, that in 
the early evening, on the Malleson foot-bridge, she in- 
dulged m most unseemly demonstrations of affection 
with this man Lamar." 

" Was that the occasion to which you referred last 
evening ? " 

" It was." 

" And it is your information that Lamar is the man 
who was with her on the bridge ? " 
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" Certainly ! I can prove it." 

'' You are mistaken. I know who the man was, and 
it was not Stephen Lamar." 

" Who was It, then ? " 

" It was I, Robert Farrar." 

" You ! " 

" It was I. I helped Mrs. Bradlejr across the bridge." 

'^Impossible! This man had his arm around the 
woman^ waist." 

** I had my arm about Mrs. Bradley's waist. In that 
manner I assisted her across the bridge. Nor were 
there any demonstrations of aflfection of any kind." 

The lawyer stared at his visitor in amazement. He 
could not conceive why this man should so frankly as- 
sume responsibility for an act of impropriety properly 
chafed to another. 

" 1 don't believe jrou," he said, bluntly. " You are 
trying, for some mscrutable reason, to shield the 
woman." 

'^ The woman needs no protection save a£:ainst such 
slanderous tongues as youri^^' ^^ 

Westgate did not resent the remark. Indeed, he did 
not fully appreciate it. He was too busily engaged in 
wondering at the minister's attitude. For a moment 
he did not even reply. Then he asked : 

"Am I distinctly to understand that it was you 
and not Lamar who was with Mrs. Bradley on the 
bridge ? " 

" I cannot make the statement of that fact too posi- 
tive, nor can I state too positively that on that occasion 
Mrs. Bradley conducted herself as became a modest, 
refined, pure-minded woman. West£;ate, some one has 
been telling you one of those hal^truths which are 
' ever the worst of lies,' and you have been only too 
eager to envelop it with an evil motive." 

©till Westgate showed no resentment. He was ap- 
parently immersed in thought. 

" Do you realize," he inquired at last, " what sort of 
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a weapon you are putting into my hands to-day — a 
weapon with which I can, at any moment, blacken 
your character, and blast your career ? " 

" I realize nothing," replied the rector, " except that 
a woman's good name has been attacked, and that it is 
my duty to defend her. If you choose to divert the 
knowledge I have ^iven you to the base uses of slander, 
that will be your sm, not mine." 

At last Westgate began to wake up. His face paled 
and he rose to his feet. 

" Mr. Farrar," he said, " I think this interview had 
better come to an end." 

" I quite agree with you," was the response. " My 
errand is done. I have the explanation I came for. I 
believe that is all." 

" So far as I am concerned, it is." 

There were no more words on either side. The 
rector bowed politely, and then left the office, as clear- 
eyed, as high-minded and unafraid as when he en- 
tered it. 

But on Westgate's soul there lay a burden of knowl- 
edge which was to tempt him sorely in the days to 
come. 

The story of the sensational episode at the conference 
with the bishop did not reach Barry Malleson's ears 
until the second day after its occurrence. It came, as 
one might have expected it would, burdened with 
exaggerations. Barry was greatly disturbed. He 
walked aimlessly for a while about his quarters at the 
mill, then he put on his overcoat, hat and gloves, and 
announced that he was going up to see Phil Westgate. 
But when he got as far as Main Street he changed his 
mind, and started down-town instead. It had occurred 
to him that before attacking Westgate it might be wise 
to get the facts in the case directly from Mrs. Bradley. 
He would be more sure of his ground. When he reached 
Mrs. Bradley's office in the Potter Building he found 
her engaged. He excused himself, backed out, paced 
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up and down the hall for a few minnteB, and then went 
down to the street. He did not go back np-town, bat 
he walked down through the wholesale district, picked 
his waj among boxes and barrels, and examined crates 
of frmt and vegetables and poidtry. When, after a 
half hour, he returned to the office of the League, he 
found Mrs. Bradley alone. She had expected Uiat he 
would return, and was waiting for him. It was not an 
unusual thin^ for him to visit ner there ; scarcely a day 
had passed oi late that he had not come in on one errand 
or another. He was imbibing socialism slowly, as his 
mental system was able to absorb the doctrine. So far 
as he understood it he was willing to subscribe to its 

1>rinci{)les. There was a basic element of justice under- 
ving it all that quite appealed to him. It is true that 
the socialists of the city did not greatly pride them- 
selves on their secretary's new convert, but this acces- 
sion to their ranks ^ve deep satisfaction to Mrs. 
Bradley. Kot that Barry's assistance or influence 
amounted to much, but that she knew the thing to be 
a thorn in the flesh of Eichard Malleson. Lying in the 
background of her mind, living and throbbing, as it did 
Oil that disastrous day in court, was still her revengeful 
purpose to annoy, to humiliate, to bring to defeat and 
disaster, if possible, the man who was responsible for 
her having been sent empty-handed from the hall of 
justice. Lamar understood her motive and sym- 
pathized with her. He even suffered her, without 
marked protest, to receive Barry's open attentions. 
He knew that, in receiving them, the one thought in 
her mind was to harass the young man's aristocratic 
father with the prospect of naving for a daughter-in- 
law that queen of the proletarians, Mary Bradley. 
There was many a ^uip passed back and forth be- 
tween them concerning Barry's infatuation, and many 
an exchange of meaning glances, as together they in- 
structed him in the elementary principles of socialism. 
And Barry, floundering beyond his depth in both 
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Khilosophy and love, frowned on by his father, up- 
raided by his mother and sisters, ridiculed by bis 
friends, sought solace ever more and more frequently 
in the company of the woman who had cast her spell 
upon him. He did not notice the care-worn look on 
her face, and the weariness in her eyes, as he reentered 
her office that afternoon ; the radiance of her smile 
made all else dim. And there was no abatement from 
the usual warmth of her welcome. 

" I've just heard," said Barry, " about that affair up 
at Tracy's night before last. I was going up to have 
it out with rhil, but I decided to come in and talk it 
over with you first." 

" I'm so glad you did," she said. " I don*t want you 
to have it out with him. I don't want you to talk with 
him about it, or even mention it to him." 

" But the thing's all over town to-day." 

" Who — whom do they say it was who is alleged to 
have been with me on the bridge ? " 

" Why, Phil and that crowd allow it was Steve, but 
some say it was me. Now, you know I wasn't there." 

The look of anxiety dropped from her face and she 
laughed merrily. 

" Certainly ! " she replied. " I know it was not you. 
And I've told you it wasn't Steve." 

" But it must have been somebody." 

" Do vou doubt me, Barry ? " 

She had been calling him b^ his given name of 
late, and had given him permission to call her by 
hers. 

"N-no. Only the thing's mighty funny. Jane 
Chichester swore she couldn't be mistaken." 

Mary Bradley laughed again. 

" Ah ! " she said ; " then it was Miss Chichester who 
witnessed that surprising exhibition of womanly im- 
modesty. Don't you think she was giving rein to her 
imagination?" 

"She might havfe been," admitted Barry. "She 
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does imagine things sometimes. Do you know, I 
think she imagines, sometimes, that I'm reaUy going 
to marry her." 

" But you're not, are you, Barry ? " 

" Mrs. Bradley ! — I mean Mary — how can vou ask 
such a question when you know my only ambition is 
to marry you." 

" That's very nice of you, Barry. But what would 
your father say to it ? " 

" Oh, he's dead set against it, of course." 

" Why is he dead set against it ? " 

" He thinks you're not in our class." 

" It would jolt his pride ? " 

"It would smash it. But you know, Mary, that 
would make no difference to me." 

" It might cost you your job." 

" No fear of that. They can't get along without me 
at the mill. Much of the success of the company is 
due to the way I manage things there." 

" Indeed ! " She smiled, and yet she felt that it was 
pathetic in a way — this man's confidence in his own 
ability, his open-mindedness and sincerity. One thing 
only she rolled as a sweet morsel under her tongue: 
Bichard Malleson's distress at his son's infatuation. 

But Barry's mind still dwelt on the bridge incident. 
" If I thought," he said, " that there was the slightest 
thing in that story of Jane's about you and Steve " 

She reached her hand across the table and laid it on 
his as she had a habit of doing of late, and looked 
serenely into his eyes. 

" Barry," she said, " you dear old f — fellow ! If I 
thought there was the sliffhtest danger of vour getting 

{'ealous over that story, I'd make Jane Chichester eat 
lev words. As it is, ^ the least said the soonest mended.' 
Oh, here's Steve now." 

Lifting her eyes at the sound of footsteps in the hall 
she had discovered Lamar in the doorway, and had 
hastily withdrawn her hand. 
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" Come in, Steve," she called oat to him. " Barry's 
here. We were just talking about you." 

" And I've just been talking about you," replied Steve 
as he entered the room, giving scant notice to Barry, 
and seated himself at the end of the table. 

" What about me ? " she inquired. 

" I've just heard," he replied, " about the affair up at 
Tracv's the other night, and about the wajr that bully- 
raggmg lawyer heckled vou. I .was goin^ right up 
there to take it out of his hide, but I thought I'd 
better come in first and get the thing straight" 

"That's right, Steve. That's what Barry did. 
Didn't you, Barry ? " 

" Yes," responded Barry. " I was going up there 
niyself to have a reckoning with Phil ; but Mary says, 
* Don't go.' " 

"I say the same thine to you, Steve," said the 
woman. ^" Don't go. I lant tL Utter drooped. I 
don't want either of vou to discuss it with another soul. 
If you do, the one that does it need never speak to me 
again." 

She sat resolutely back in her chair, facing each man 
in turn, looking at them with eyes of authority. 

" But," protested Lamar, " so far as I can understand, 
the whole town's talking about it." 

** Indeed ! " she replira ; " and which of jrou two gen- 
tlemen do they say was with me on the bndge ? " 

" Why, they're not ^uite sure." 

" Then we'll settle it here among ourselves. Was it 
you, Steve ? " 

" I'll swear it wasn't," emphatically. 

" Good ! Was it you, Barry ? " 

" No, Mrs. Bradley, on my soul it wasn't." 

" There you are, gentlemen. Honors are even." She 
laughed and added : " Now you can shake hands and 
make up. The bridge incident is closed." 

But Lamar sat staring at Barry incredulously. He 
had made up his mind that, since he had not been the 
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man in the bridge case, it mnst necessarily have been 
BaiTj. And he had come to Mary Bradley, not alone 
for mformation with which to confront "Westgate) but 
also to file a vi^rous protest with her against her 
conduct with his inconsequential rival Barry's denial 
had taken the ground from under his feet. He could 
scarcely believe that the man was telling the truth, yet 
no one had ever known Barnr to variate a luur's 
breadth from the exact truth as he understood it. 

" Moreover," added Mary Bradley, " it's past closing 
time, and I want to start home this minute, and I win 
thank you gentlemen to permit me to close the of- 
fice." 

Both men i^e to their feet, expressed their regret at 
having delayed her, said good-mght to her, and went 
out together. Side by side they walked up the street, 
chatting as they went, brother socialists, friendly rivals 
for the favor of a fascinating woman. Lamar stopped 
at the Silver Star, but Barry would not go in. He had 
not yet reached that stage of the common fellowship 

Sme, where the drinking saloon has its attractions, 
mar went in alone, sat down at a table in the room 
to the rear of the bar, and over his glass of whiskey 
and soda he pondered the thing he had that day 
heard concerning Mary Bradley. Who was it who had 
crossed the bridge with her ? Or was the story simply 
a vicious slander made up out of whole cloth? So 
faint and far away that at first he could barely ^rasp 
it, a suspicion arose. It took on form. It was shadowy 
and tenuous indeed. It faded out only to reappear. 
And, ever after, it followed him about, a ghost that he 
could not lay, and dared not challenge. 

It was a week after the conference that a letter came 
from the bishop of the diocese to the vestry of Christ 
Church. In it he deplored the quarrel that had arisen 
between certain of the vestrymen and the rector. He 
was grieved over the bitterness of spirit that had been 
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displayed. He regretted that his godly judgment, ex- 
ercised individually, both with the rector and his people, 
had not availed to settle the unhappy differences tnat 
virere distracting the parish. He was pained beyond 
measure at the untoward result of the evening confer- 
ence at the Tracy house. But since it seemed to be 
impossible for the parties to the controversy either 
themselves to adjust their differences or to accept such 
impartial advice '^as he had pvately given them, he 
shduld not assume, alone and unaided, to decide the 
(]^uestion of the forcible dissolution of the pastoral rela- 
tion. He should ask the advice of the Standing Com- 
mittee, as was his right under the canon. He should 
also consult with the chancellor of the diocese. And, 
proceeding with their aid and counsel, he would, in due 
time, render judgment on the matters in controversy. 

^' In the meantime, brethren," read his closing ad- 
monition, " let the spirit which was in Christ be in you 
aU. Let not His reUgion be brought into disrepute by 
this unseemly quarrd; and let the integrity and dig- 
nity of the Church be maintained at all hazards." 

Bui the good bishop said, confidentially, to a brother 
prelate : ^' Oh, that I could be a second Rlate, and take 
water and wash my hands before this accusing multi- 
tude, and say, ' I am innocent of the blood of wis just 
person, see ye to it.' " 

It was true that the bishop had intended to ask the 
advice of the Standing Committee, and to consult the 
chancellor of the diocese. Not that he expected to re- 
ceive much disinterested aid from either source. For 
the chancellor was a well-known corporation lawyer 
whose skill and experience had for years been at the 
service of capital and of the ruling class. What his 
judgment would be in this matter could be readily fore- 
seen. Nor was the prospect of receiving helpful advice 
from the Standing Committ^ much more encouraging. 
The presbyters of this committee w^ere mostly rectors 
of churches controlled by rich and aristocratic mem- 
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bers, or churches under the patronage and domination 
of certain families of wealth ; while the lay members 
were all of the conservative, substantial, anti-socialistic 
type. It required no prophetic power to discover with 
which party to the controversy they would be in 
sympathy. 

After considering the matter, the bishop felt that, 
after all, it mi^ht be better for him to decide the case 
unaided. But how to decide it ; that was the question. 
If he should comply with the demand of the vestry, 
and dissolve the pastoral relation, he would not only be 
putting upon the Church the stigma of catering to the 
rich, and disregarding and driving out the poor, but he 
would also be humiliating and disgracing a man who, 
however, mistaken he might be in his methods, had vio- 
lated no ecclesiastical law, and who was conscientiously 
and earnestly striving to bring the religion of Jesus 
Christ home to the common people. On the other 
hand, were he to sustain the rector, it would mean 
giving serious offense to those important and wealthy 
parishioners who in the past had made Christ Church 
the strongest and most influential body in the diocese. 
And what then would happen? Undoubtedly the 
church would be left to its fate ; and its fate could 
easily be foretold. For the bishop did not delude him- 
self with the belief or hope that the class of people who 
had recently become attracted and attached to the rec- 
tor, together with his old friends who still stood by 
him, would either be able or willing to support and 
maintain the customary activities of the church. In- 
deed, his wide experience and hi§ worldly wisdom led 
him to a far different conclusion. So what was he to 
do? He decided that for the present he would do 
nothing. He would delay his decision in the hope-— a 
forlorn hope, indeed — that the parties themselves would 
settle their controversy, or that, before the day of 
necessary action should come, a kind Providence would 
in some way relieve him of his embarrassment. 
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The agreement between the Malleson Manufacturing 
Company and its employees was to expire on the first 
day of January. The men demanded a new agreement, 
and, under the leadership of Bricky Hoover, set about 
to obtain it. The new agreement, they declared, must 
provide for a schedule of wages which would show a 
ten per cent, advance. There must also be better pay 
for overtime, the discharge of all non-union employees, 
and full recognition of the union in all matters pertain- 
ing to the employment of labor. The men were sus- 
tained in their demand by the local unions to which 
they belonged, and their action was fully and formally 
approved by the central body. Of course the Malleson 
Company protested, and declined to accede to the de- 
mands. There were counter-propositions and confer- 
ences ; but neither side would yield. The first day of 
January came and went. By tacit agreement work 
was continued, awaiting a settlement. But no settle- 
ment came. Day by day the situation grew more 
criticaL Finally, at a mass-meeting of employees, 
peremptory instructions were given to the strike com- 
mittee, in pursuance of which an ultimatum was issued 
to the company to the effect that unless within three 
days the demands of the men were complied with the 
strike order would ^o into effect. On the afternoon of 
the last day Bichard Malleson called together his board 
of directors, and, after careful and serious consideration 
of the situation, they decided to yield. It was really 
the only thing to do. Of course there was a choice be- 
tween two evils ; on the one hand the practical wiping 
out of profits through increased wages and shorter 
hours, on the other The disaster that would come with 
and follow a lon^ and costly strike. The president of 
the company advised his associates to choose the first 
horn of the dilemma, and they did so. But thej chose 
it despairingly and resentfully, with bitterness m their 
hearts. The men, of course, were jubilant. They had 
obtained practically everytiiing for which they had 
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asked. Oa one point only had they yielded. The 
seven non-union employees were permitted to remain. 
Bat, as an offset, a clause was inserted in the new 
agreement to the effect that no discrimination of any 
kmd, at any time, should be made against any one on 
account of his affiliation with a union, nor on account 
of his participation in the controversy, nor on account — 
and this was emphasized— of his leadership in the 
successful fight for better conditions. So work did not 
cease, wa^ were advanced, hours were shortened, the 
rights of labor had been sustained, a long step had been 
taken toward the goal which the workingman has 
always in view. Steve Lamar and Bricky Hoover were 
the neroes of the hour. The first because he had so 
skilfully planned and directed the contest, the second 
because, as leader and spokesman, he had come out of 
every conference with flying colors, and by sheer per- 
sist^ce had brought Richard Malleson and his capital- 
istic partners to their knees. 

On the evening following the signing of the new 
wage-agreement the barroom of the SUver Star was 
crowded. It was still early, but there was barely 
standing room in the place. When Lamar and Hoover 
entered together a great shout went up. Everv foam- 
ing glass was held high and clinked loudly, and 
drained to the bottom in their honor. These, mdeed, 
were the men to free labor from its chains. Smilingly, 
deprecatinglv as became them, they acknowledged the 
greeting ana passed on into the inner room which had 
been the scene of so many of their conferences. When 
they were seated at a table, their glasses half-drained, 
the tip of their cigars flowing cheerily, Lamar looked 
at Bncky, smiled and said : 

"Well?" 

And Bricky smiled back and replied : 

"WeU?'' 

"So far so good," said Lamar. "Now for the 
strike." 
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" The what ? " asked Brioky. 

" The strike." 

" Why, man, ain't that just What we've got away 
from with whole hides ? " 

" I wasn't hell-bent on getting away from it, Bricky. 
Didn't I tell you a month ago, in this very room, that 
there'd got to be a strike ? " 

" Sure I But we've got what we wanted without it." 

"Not yet we haven't." 

" What more do we want ? " 

" We want to smash Dick Malleson." 

Bricky pondered for a moment. 

" Te dian''t fall far short o' smashin' him," he said 
finally. "But how in heaven's name will ye git a 
strike now ? " 

Lamar took an equal length of time before replyiuj^. 

"Brioky," he said at last, "you've got to be d£- 
charsred 

"Me? Discharged? Whatfor?" 

"Oh, anything. Neglect of duty. Impertinence. 
Sabotage. Can't you see that you're what the diplo- 
mats call non persona grata at capitalistic headquarters ? 
You've put up a successful fight. You're a union 
leader. You're a warrior in the ranks of labor. 
Bricky, you're an agitator, you're a menace; you've 
got to ^. Confound you, man ! Can't you see what 
I'm driving at ? " 

Bricky was not so dull but that he saw. Yet he did 
not seem to be very favorably impressed with Lamar's 
plan. He thought about it for a moment before an- 
swering. 

" So I^m to be made the goat, am I ? " he said, at 
last. 

"You're to be made the goat. That's right. But 
you'll feed high. Bemember what I say : you'll feed 
high." 

Affain Bricky pondered. Then he repeated Lamar's 
words: 
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I 

"< Neglect of duty. Impertinence. Sabotage.' 
What the hell's sabotage, Steve ? " 

*' Oh, creating a little incidental damage now and 
then. Monkeyii^ with the machinery. Putting it out 
of commission. 1 don't mean stupidly smashing it, yon 
know. Just getting it out of order occasionidly, in a 
way that it'll take half a day to fix it up. You can do 
it all right. Keep it up. Spoil a piece of work once 
in a while. Be careless. Be damned careless. Of 
course they'll bring you up for it. They'll send vou to 
the office. There's where you can get m a nice fine of 
impertinence. You'll get vour waSdng papers. The 
boys won't stand for it. Tney won't see you put upon. 
Not one of them. They'll strike in less than twelve 
hours. I know what I'm talking about." 

Still Bricky pondered. It was apparent that he was 
not enthusiastic over the proposition. He did not re- 
fuse it, but he wanted to think it over^ It must have 
been a full minute before he looked up and inquired : 

" And where do you say I get off?'' 

^'At the comer of Greenback Avenue and Easy 
Street." 

Bricky filled his glass again, drained it and set it 
down. 

" Steve," he asked, " what you got agin old man 
Malleson anyhow? I should natumlly s'pose that if 
you had anything in for anybody you'd have it in for 
the young cub." 

Lamar tossed his head impatiently. 

"Oh," he replied, "he counts for nothing. He's 
simply a damned fooL It's the old man that I've got 
a grudge against." 

" What's your grudge ? " 

" Well, for one thing, he sent John Bradley penni- 
less to his grave. John was a friend of mine." 

" So. But I don't see as you've got any great kick 
comin' there. John left a perty g<x)d-lookin' widder, 
didn't he ? " 
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« What's that got to do with it ? " 

" Perty good friend o' youm, ain't she ? " 

" I hope so. What are you driving at ? " 

" Oh, nothin' much. Only if John was still on this 
earthly sp'ere your chances would be more limited, 
wouldn't they ? " 

Lamar laughed. "Perhaps so," he said. "You've 
got a long head, Bricky." 

" Sure, I've got a long head. I can put two an' two 
together as well as the next man. Tne widder wants 
to smash Dick Malleson's pocketbook. You want to 
smash the widder's heart. 1 ain't blamin' either of ye. 
Ye've both got plenty of aggravation. So you want 
my help, do you, Steve ? " 

" I want your help." 

" An' you're willin' to pay for it ? '* 

" I'll pay you well." 

"All right! Let's git down to brass tacks. Push 
that button, will ye ? I'm dry." 

Lamar pushed the button. More liquid cheer was 
brought in. After that the conference was still more 
confidential. At the end of twenty minutes they rose, 
clinked their glasses, drank to each other's success, and 
left the place. 

Stephen Lamar went stra^ht from the Silver Star 
saloon to the home of Mary Sradley on Factory Hill. 

" I beg to report," he said to her, " that your orders 
concerning Richard Malleson are in process of execu- 
tion." 

" What have you done to him ? " she asked. 

"I've compelled him to sign a new agreement to 
avoid a strike." 

" I know you have. You've given him a chance to 
save himself when vou might have crushed him." 

" Don't be too fast. I know what I'm about. The 
new agreement will hurt him more than two strikes 
would." 

" How do you make that out ? " 
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" He can't afford to pay the scale. It's ruinous. It 
eats up all profits. I know. I have it straight from 
his own office." 

" But it doesn't wreck him. I want him wrecked. 
He'll meet the scale by raising the price of his product." 

"He can't. Competition's too keen. He's not in 
the trust." 

" Oh, he'll meet the situation somehow. He's got a 
long head. You should have had the strike. You've 
made a mistake." 

Lamar laughed. "You're too impatient," he said. 
" You don't see the end of the plot. There's going to 
be a strike." 

" Who says so ? " 

" I do." 

" Haven't the men just signed a new wage-scale ? " 

" Yes, but there's going to be a strike just the same." 

" On what ground ? " 

" Brioky Hoover's going to be discharged." 

"How do you know that?" 

« Never mind how I know it. I know it. Bricky's 

gang to be discharged. He's an infernal a^tator. 
e's the idol of the men. Thejr won't see him pun- 
ished. There'll be a strike withm twenty-four hours 
after he gets his papers. You wait and see." 

For a minuto sne sat quietly, turning the matter over 
in her mind. Then she looked up at him. 

" Steve," she said, " you're a wonder." His scheme 
had become clear to her. 

" I can do a good deal," he replied, " when there's 
the right inducement. In this case you're the induce- 
ment.'' 

She paid little heed to his remark. She was again 
thinking. At last she asked, as if to assure herse& of 
the fact : 

" You say the new wage-scale is ruinous ? " 

" Yes, I know it. It carries him more than half-way 
to financial destruction." 
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"And on top of that you propose to precipitate a 
strike ? '' 

" Exactly. That will be the final twist of the rope." 

"Good! You're doing bravely. Keep it up. You 
have my sympathy and congratulations." 

" Thank you, Mary. But I want more than sympa- 
thy and congratulations." 

*' Wha^ do you want ? You know I have no money." 

" Money be damned ! I want my reward." 

"What reward?" 

" You know well enough. You said that when I 
had Richard Malleson smashed I should have a man's 
reward. I waiit a foretaste of it to-night. I've earned 
it." 

" And what is a man's reward ? " 

" It's a woman's love. There's nothing else under 
heaven that's worth working for or fighting for." 

There was no doubt that he meant what he said. 
The look in his eyes, the flush on his face, the big 
shoulders bent toward her, all proved it. She, herself, 
knew that to obtain some manifestation of love from 
her he would be willing to fight all the powers of 
earth and air. But her countenance did not change by 
so much as the dropping of an eyelid. She looked at 
him unfiinchingly. 

" I understand you," she said. " You want me to 
say that I love you." 

" Yes. And not only to say it, but to prove it." 

Still she was calm, deliberate. 

" Let me see," she asked ; " you have a wife ? " 

" Yes, but she's nothing to me." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because there's no love between us. Marriage with- 
out love is legal debasement. Love without marriage 
may reach the supreme height of human happiness." 

Suddenly she appeared to grow interested. Her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes shone. He thought she 
was seeing something of his vision. 
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" Do you think/' she asked, '^ that a married man 
has a moral right to love a woman who is not lus 
wife ? " 

" Undoubtedly, when the woman who is his wife has 
ceased to care for him. The marriage contract is bind- 
ing in conscience, and should be in law, only so long as 
love lasts between the parties to it. You are a socialist. 
You know what our doctrine is. In the coming socialist 
commonwealth there will be no permanent marriage 
bond. It will be a bond that can be dissolved at wul. 
It will accommodate itself to the happiness of those 
affected by it. That's the doctrine of Marx and Bebel 
and Belfort Bax. Then a man will be legally as well 
as morally free to put off a dead love and take on a 
living one. It's a hving love that, with your help, I 
shall take on to-night." 

She appeared to drink in his words. 

" And what about the woman ? " she asked ; " the 
woman who loves a married man ? Has she a right 
to do that ? Has she a right, if the time should be 
opportune, to tell him so ? " 

" It's the right of every woman to seek happiness 
where she can find it ; to ask for it if she will ; it's her 
duty to take it when it's offered to her, as I offer it to 
you to-night." 

" And, Steve, if a man's wife is nothing to him, if 
she has no sympathy with hun, if she's a millstone 
about his necK, and he can have the love of another 
woman who is fond of him, oh, passionately fond of 
him, do you think it would be wrong for either of them 
to give himself to — to give herself unreservedly to the 
other ? Do you, Steve ? Do you ? " 

She was leaning toward him, eager, excited, her eyes 
riowinff, her lips parted, her white teeth gleaming, her 
breast heaving with emotion. To the man who craved 
her she was wildly fascinating. He had never before 
seen her when she so appealed to every atom of his 
nature. Drawn irresistibly, he moved closer to her. 
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" Wrong ? " he exclaimed. " Nothing under heaven 
would be more just. What are laws m the face of a 
passion like ours ? In the new socialistic state there 
will be no such laws. And whatever would be right 
and of good conscience then is right and of good con- 
science now, in spite of all the capitalistic laws that 
were ever invent^ to oppress humanity." 

He moved still closer to her, and took up her hand 
which was hanging loosely at her side, and held it and 
caressed it. She made no remonstrance ; she did not 
appear to notice what he was doinff. It was plain to 
him that this woman who had held him in check and 
at bay for months was at last ready to yield to his 
importunities. 

" That would be heavenly," she said, and she seemed 
to be talking to herself rather than to him, " heavenly ! 
But we would need to hide it ; we would have to keep 
it secret — ^for a time." 

His face was so close to hers that she might have felt 
his breath upon her cheek. 

" No, dear," he answered her, " we do not need to hide 
it. People who know us and believe in us, and for 
whose opinions we care, will not criticize us ; all others 
may do so to their heart's content. It will not matter 
to us ; we shall be supremely happy in spite of them." 

He passed his arm around her shoulders and drew 
her f acQ against his. 

. Then, suddenly, she awoke. She threw his arm 
from her as if it had been a serpent coiled about her 
body. She wrenched herself free irom him, and sprang 
to her feet. In the excitement her chair was overturned 
and fell with a crash to the floor. The door leading 
from the kitchen was pushed open from without, and 
an old woman, with f riffhtened eyes, looked in. 

" What's the matter, Mary ? " she asked. 

"Nothing, mother. Everything's all riffht ; come in." 

Lamar picked up the chair, and stood with flushed 
and scowlmg face. 
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^'What was all the noise about?'' asked the old 
woman. 

^'Why, Steve was just going, and he aoddentally 
tipped ovw his chair getting up, that's alL You 
needn't go back into the kitchen, mother. Steve isn't 
going to stay any loneer." 

The man^ scowl deep^ied. ^^But there's more I 
want to say to you," he said, ^' and I want to say it to 
you alone." 

'^ Not to-night, Steve. Some other time, perhaps. I 
want to think over what you've already told me. 
You've given me some wonderful ideas, some heavenly 
hopes. I want to think them over." 

" And I want my reward. I've earned it. I insist 
on having it." 

She laughed. ^^ Steve's joking, mother," she said. 
She faced him jauntily. ^'Not to-night, comrade. 
Wait till the wreck is more complete. Wait till the 
socialist commonwealth is more nearly established. 
Oh, you shall have it ; in due time you shall have it — ^a 
man's reward." 

She smiled up into his face as winsomely, as charm- 
ingly, as modestly, as a young girl would smile into 
her first lover's face on the eve ox her betrothal. 

" Good-night, Steve," she added, " and my thanks to 
you, and good luck to you. Keep on. Itevenge is 
sweet. But remember : there's a tning that's sweeter 
than revenge." 

She helmd him into his overcoat as she talked, gave 
him his cap, went with hun to the door, and closed it 
behind him as he passed out. When he was gone the 
old woman said to ner : 

" Mary, I don't like the look o' things." 

*^ There's nothing to worry about, mother." 

" But I don't like the look o' things," ahe repeated. 
^' That man ain't safe. I wish he wouldn't come here 
any more." 

" Why, he's as harmless as a baby." 
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^^He ain't. He's dangerous. I see it in his eyes. 
He'll killyou some day ; 1 know he will." 

Mary bradley laughed, and put her arm around the 
old woman's waist, and kissed her wrinkled face. 

" You dear old fool ! " she said. " Neither Croesus 
nor the king could induce him to hurt me by so much 
as a pin-prick. I can twist him round my little finger 
every hour in the day." 

" Vo you love him, Mary ? " 

'^ Let me tell you, mother. For what he has told me 
to-night, for the hope he has given me, for the promise 
of pure joy he has set before me, I adore him." 



CHAPTER XVI 
"the darkness deepens'* 

There was no abatement in the vigor with which 
the rector of Christ Church attacked the sins of capital- 
ism, the curse of wage-slavery, the glaring inequalities 
of the existing social order. In the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, to the man in the street, anywhere, everywhere, 
in season and out of season, he preached his new 
gospel of the brotherhood of man. But he did not call 
It a new gospel. He called it the old gospel, pro- 
claimed by Jesus Christ as the one foundation on which 
all human character and conduct must be built. He 
was acclaimed by the toiler, and cursed by the capitalist. 
His fame spread beyond the borders of his city and 
his state. The newspapers reported his sermons and 
speeches as matters of interest to the general public. 
Soap-box orators quoted him with approval. Socialists 
regarded him as one of their own kind ; not quite, but 
almost persuaded to an acceptance of all their tenets 
and beliefs. There were some things in the socialistic 
creed to which he could not yet subscribe. He bad 
little sympathy with the purely materialistic conception 
of the cause and basis of either happiness or misery in 
this life. He believed, with his Lord, that " The life is 
more than meat, and the body more than raiment.'' 

He could not concede the right of men and women 
to free themselves from a marriage bond which has 
become burdensome save for the one cause set down in 
Holy Scripture. 

He could not quite assent to the doctrine that con- 
fiscation of private property by the state, beyond the 
customary exercise of tne right of eminent domain, in 
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order that it might be administered for the economic 
betterment of all, was either politically wise or ethically 
correct. 

Certainly he was not ready to participate in a sudden 
and violent overturning of the existing social order for 
the purpose of hastening the coming of the social 
commonwealth. 

But he was absorbed in the idea of, and immersed in 
the plans for alleviating the hardships of the poor. He 
looked to and labored for such a rearrangement of the 
social order, that all men who toiled, either with hand 
or brain, should share alike in the largess of the fruitful 
earth, and in the material bounty of God. 

It was his aim so to instil the religion of Christ into 
the hearts of the classes that ultimately there would be 
no classes, no swollen fortunes, no dire poverty, no 
social distinctions, but that all men would dwell to- 
gether in Christian fellowship as did the brethren of 
the early Church. 

And it was his desire and ambition that this plan of 
Christian living should have its foremost modem ex- 
emplification in the parish of Christ Church. 

In his night interview with the bishop he had stated 
his position with such cogent reasoning, with such 
eloquent appeal, that that dignitary of the Church was 
not prepared to confound his argument or to suppress 
his enthusiasm either by episcopal wisdom or by 
fatherly remonstrance. Moreover ne taught nothing 
in contravention of the doctrines of the Church. He 
preached no gospel that had not been preached by the 
Carpenter of Nazareth among the hiUs of Galilee, on 
the shores of Gennesareth, or in the shadow of the 
temple at Jerusalem. No wonder the bishop could not 
decide which horn of the dilemma to take concerning 
the matter in controversy. No wonder the protesting 
parishioners became impatient at his delay. Many of 
them, indeed, grew discouraged and then indifferent. 
Some of them severed their connection with the parish 
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absolutely and attached themselves to St. Timothy's 
up-town. Others absented themselves entirely from 
divine service, or became occasional attendants at other 
Protestant churches in the city. The prominent and 
pompous woman who had threatened to go over to the 
Church pf Rome carried out her threat. She felt that 
now she ran no farther risk of contamination, that she 
was where socialism is practicaUy, if not offloiallj, 
anathema. 

But there was no diminution in the attendance at the 
services of Christ Church. As familiar faces disapr 
peared from the pews new ones, stamp^ with the 
insignia of toil, took their places. No magnet ever drew 
to itself the filings of steel with surer power than this 
magnetic preacher drew to himself the human filings 
from the social mass. 

But the institutional life of the church suffered. As 
the old workers, displeased or disheartened, or unduly 
influenced, forsook their tasks, it was with extreme 
difficulty that others were found with sufficient zeal 
and acmptability and religious culture to fill their 
places. Indeed, man^ places remained wholly unfilled, 
and the rector and his curate were obliged to do double 
duty by taking up the neglected work and doing it as 
best they could. Funds for these church activities 
were also lacking. Many of the rich and the well- 
ta4o who had contributed liberally in the past were 
now giving niggardly sums, or were withholding their 
contnbutions altogetner. And in the absence ci both 
workers and money it was not strange that the work 
itself should languish. 

But the rector was not discouraged. He felt that 
the tide would eventually turn ; that God would not 
pei*mit the institutions of His Church permanently to 
suffer, nor His poor always to go uncared for. And 
who could say that it was not His plan to bring 
"trouble and distress" upon His people in order to 
make more emphatic the ushering in of that new social 
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rSgime in which poverty a^id trouble and distress could 
never gain a foothold. 

It was not only the fi;uilds of the church that suffered 
for lack of money ; tne church itself was deplorably 
short of funds. Beceipts from pew rents had fallen off 
sadly. Pewholders, reminded of their obligations, re- 
plied that those obligations were conditioned on the 
preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and n6t the 

fospel oi Kaii Marx, from the pulpit of Christ Church, 
he alms-basins which in the old^ davs had been pre- 
sented at the altar heaped with the bank bills placed 
thereon bj the wealthy and the well-to-do, came now, 
sparsely lined instead, with the nickels and the pen- 
nies of the poor. And while widows' mites might be 
gloriously acceptable in the eyes of God, it needed 
vastly mo/e of them than were received to carrf on 
successfully the activities of Christ Church. The Epis- 
copal and Convention Fund assessment was hopelessly 
in arrears ; so was the missionary allotment ; even the 
rector's salary was in jeopardy by reason of the lack of 
funds. When that salary was paid to him he found it 
necessary to use a good part of it to relieve cases of 
destitution, and to meet other emergencies which could 
npt, in these days, otherwise be met. But he did not 
complain. He simply set about to see what he could 
personally do without and he admonished his wife that 
the cost of living at the rectory would need to be re- 
duced. On the following Sunday, after reading the 
announcements, he called the attention of the congre- 
gation to the fact that, owing to the withdrawal of 
linancial support by many members of the parish, the 
funds of the church, available for carrying on its work, 
had been exhausted, and the treasury was facing a seri- 
ous deficit. He therefore appealed to all attendants on 
the services, and to all those interested in supporting 
the activities and maintaining the dignity of Christ 
Church, to be liberal in their contributions, that the 
Lord's work might be unhampered and undiminished. 
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From a few there came an immediate response to his 
appeal. But many heard it with indifference, or else 
dEITout gpudgi/gly a few more pennies, oke hard- 
handed toiler, as he shuffled down the aisle at the close 
of the service, was heard to say : 

" I fought religion was free. If I got to pay money 
for it like I do for beer, w^y I guess I can git along 
wit'out it." 

There were many more, not so outspoken, across 
whose minds trickled the same thought. It is strange 
how the ardor of men in any cause, not even excepting 
the cause of reli^on, will become suddenly dampened 
by an appeal to them to support it by liberal contribu- 
tions of money. 

Of those who had espoused the cause of the rector 
from the start, the rants were practically unbroken. 
Those who believed in him and adhered to him were 
still faithful, and devoted to the carrying out of his 
purpose. Yet some among them, especially men of ex- 
perience and business training, befi;an to be doubtful pf 
the outcome. More than one of them, watching the 
course of events, noting the depletion of funds and the 
circumscribing of activities, expressed frankly to the 
rector their fears for the future. He made light of 
their doubts and urged them to still greater zeal. He 
assured them that the battle would eventually be won, 
that the principles of the Christian religion were at 
stake, and that God would not permit the integrity of 
His Church to be successfully assailed, nor the uphold- 
ers of His gospel to go down to defeat. So he inspired 
them anew, and the fight went on. 

But no person in the entire parish kept in closer touch 
with the situation, or was better informed concerning 
the progress of events, than was Mary Bradley. She 
exhausted all possible sources of information to keep 
herself conversant with conditions. Passionately de- 
sirous of seeing the rector of Christ Church win his 
battle for socitd righteousness, she knew, nevertheless, 
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that he was waging a losing fight, and that he had al- 
ready reached the point where capitulation was neces- 
sary, if he would save himself. She had said as much 
to Barry Malleson weeks ago. She longed to say it 
now to the rector himself. She could as little bear to 
see him go on, unwittingly, to sure destruction, as she 
could bear to see him yield the splendid position he had 
taken in behalf of humble humanity. 

When Barry came in one day he told her he had 
heard that the vestry was about to curtail the rector's 
salary, or to refuse payment of it altogether, on the 
ground that he had violated his contract with the par- 
ish by engaging in activities antagonistic to the Church 
and to the Christian religion. 

" Barry," she said, " I want you to go with me to the 
rectory." 

He looked up inquiringly. 

" What— what for ? " he asked. 

" I want to tell that man to call quits, and save his 
life," she replied. " If he doesn't, they'll murder him." 

Barry stared at her in astonishment. 

" Why," he stammered, " it — it isn't as bad as that." 

" It's just the same as murder," she said. " They're 
taking the clothes off his back, the bread out of his 
mouth, the heart that strengthens and glorifies him out 
of his body. Come ! " 

She had already put on her hat and coat, and was 
drawing on her gloves. Barry followed her in blind 
obedience. Why she had asked him to so with her he 
did not stop to inquire. It was enough that she w;ished 
it. He would have followed her, at her bidding, to the 
end of the world. But she knew why she had asked 
him. In these crucial days the rector's name must be 
kept above the slightest taint of suspicion. Therefore 
Mary Bradley must not go alone to visit him. And 
Barry Malleson was the only person on earth whom 
she would be willing to have hear her message, save 
the person to whom she should speak it. For Barry 
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wa« abtoltitely faithful, honorable and ampje-minded. 
Bo, together, thejr went oat and walked np the street 
in the mild ionught of the Janoajy day, paving little 
heed to the diuices cast at them, igncmmt ox the ecmi- 
mente that tneir appearance in each other's company 
aroused; comments wise and foolish, grave and gay, 
scandakms and laudatory, according to the cleanness of 
heart and clearness of vision of tl^se who made theoL 

Bome one, mischievously inclined, ^itmng a depart- 
ment store, saw Jane Chidiester sitting at a counter, 
and said : ^^ Jane, the king of comedy and the queen of 
foilacy are passing by.'' 

'' What's that ?^' asked Miss Chichester. 

^^ Oh, Barry Malleson and Mrs. Bradley just went up 
the sidewalk together." 

^^ The idea ! " exclaimed Miss Chichester. And with 
nervous fingers she thrust her change into her purse 
and her purchases into her shopping-ba^, and hurried 
to the street. Sure enou^^h, just tummg the next 
comer, she saw them — and she followed after them. 
When she too reached the comer they were half-way 
down the block on the side street, and at the next 
crossing they turned and went over toward the rectory 
of Christ Church. Miss Chichester saw them pass up 
tlie walk, mount the steps, and enter the house. A 
wave of mad jealousy swept into her heart; an un- 
reasoning fear settled down upon her. What did it 
mean? why did they appear to be so absorbed in 
each other? Why were tney seeking the rector of 
Christ Church ? Had there been some sudden resolve 
upon matrimony? some sudden decision to have the 
marriage service performed before any restraining in- 
fluence or actual force could be exerted by Barry's 
family ? 

Bo Miss Chichester, too, crossed the street, went up 
the rectory steps, rang the bell and was admitted to the 
house. 

Barry and Mrs. Bradley were in the study with the 
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minister. A maid announced that Miss Chiohesier was 
in the drawing-room and desired to see Mr. Farrar at 
once. 

'^ Say to her that I will soon be at liberty," said the 
rector. 

" We shall keep yon but a few minutes," declared 
Mrs. Bradley. 

But Barry looked up with startled eyes and ex- 
claimed : 

^' Oh, I'm sure Jane is in no haste. It's — nothinfi^ 
important. She needn't wait. Let her come back 
later." 

But the maid had already disappeared, and Mr. Far- 
rar made no effort to modify the message sent to his 
waiting guest. 

" What I came for," said Mrs. Bradley, " is to tell 
you that in mv judgment the time has come for you to 
drop your fight against the opposing forces in your 
church, and make terms with your vestry." ' 

" Mrs. Bradley 1 Why do you come to me with that 
message ? You have been one of my most valiant sup- 
portws." 

^^ Because they are going to crush you unless you 
yield. Your church is already on the way to destruc- 
tion." 

^^ That's treason, Mrs. Bradley. Have you changed 
your opinion about the righteousness of my cause ? '' 

^' Kot in the slightest degree." 

" And do you think then that Gk)d will permit un- 
righteousness to prevail ? " 

'' I know little about God's purposes. I only know 
what power these men have to destroy you, and I know 
they are going to use their power without mercy." 

Barry broke in. " That's riffht, Farrar," he said. 
^' Phil and Boston and the rest of them have got you in 
their grip. I heard to-day that they're going to choke 
off your salary. That's where the shoe will pinch. So 
Mary and I have decided that you'd better call the 
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whole thing oflf, and get ba^k into harness as it 
were. ' 

'^ Let me understand you," said the rector. ^' It is 
not because either of you think that I am in the wrong 
that you advocate surrender ? " 

'* ]No," came the answer in unison. 

" But because you believe it to be expedient ? " 

" Exactly," replied Barry. But Mrs. Bradley added : 

" I am thinking of your family." 

" I, too, have thought of mv family," came the re- 
sponse. " We are all in Gkxi's hands. I have no doubt, 
if the worst should come to the worst. He will point 
out to me a way to provide for them." 

''And I am thmking also of your career," she 
added. 

" A career," he said, " built upon the suppression of 
honest thought, and made successful by fawning upon 
the rich while the poor are crying out for social, spir- 
itual and material bread, would be a most inglorious 
and unhallowed thing." 

Then she spoke more bluntly. 

"You are too visionary," she said. "You are too 
spiritual, too reli^ous and high-minded to cope with 
tne crowd that is hunting you. They have planned 
your destruction, and they are goins to accomplish it. 
There isn't any God anywhere who can save you. 
You've got to save yourself or you'll perish. I know 
it. I bad to tell you this. I wouldn't be human if I 
kept it to myself." 

He did not reprove her or try to reason with her. 
The argumentative stage in the struggle had long 

Eassed by. But he was equally blunt and insistent in 
is answer. 

" Mrs. Bradley," he said, " if I were sure that my 
crusade would bring me to the debtor's prison or the 
hangman's rope, I would not abate one jot or tittle 
from my effort. My reason and my conscience have 
convinced me that I am right ; and my duty to God 
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and myself and my fellow-men impels me irresistibly 
forward.^' 

He said it with such intensity of expression, both of 
looks and voice, that Barry, easily moved as he always 
was, half- rose from his chair, and brought his hands 
together with a resounding whack, 

'* That's the stuflf ! " he exclaimed. " Farrar, you're 
game to the backbone ! I'm with you, old man ; count 
on me ! " Then his eyes fell upon Mrs. Bradley, and 
he began to apologize. " Pardon me, Mary 1 I didn't 
think. You don't want him to stick it out, do you ? " 

She did not answer him at once. Her eyes were 
moist, and her lip was trembling. When she did speak 
she said : 

"You don't need to apologize, Barry. You've 
spoken for me." 

She rose and held out her hand to the minister in 
farewelL "I have done my errand," she said. "I 
came on it sincerely and earnestly and with a good 
conscience, and — I thank God it has failed." 

It was not an expression of piety, for she was not 
pious ; but no other words, in that moment, could have 
embodied her thought. She turned toward the door. 

" Come, Barry," she said, " we'll go now." 

But Barry, suddenly remembering the waiting guest 
in the drawing-room, replied : 

" Why, I— I think I'll stay here in Farrar's study for 
a while. I — ^he's got some books here I want to look 
at." 

" No, Barry. I want you with me. I want you to 
go to the street with me, and walk back with me to my 
office." 

This time he did not demur. He saw that she was 
in earnest. He knew that she had some good reason 
for wishing him to go, and he went. 

As they passed down the haU they met Jane Chi- 
chester at the door of the drawing-room. Her cheeks 
were scarlet and her eyes were wild. 
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'^ What does this mean ? " she exclaimed. ** Bany 
Malleson, what have yoa been doing ? " 

"Why,'' stammered Barry, "I— we — ^weVe been 
calling on the rector." 

" What for ? " she demanded. 

"Is it necessary," asked Mary Bradley, quietly, 
" that you should know ? " 

" I've a right to know," she replied. " I've a right to 

Erotect this man. You've bewitched him and deceived | 
im till he doesn't know his own mind. Mr. Farrar ! " 
she cried, " what has happened here ? I must know ! 
I will know ! " 

The rector, standing^ in the doorway of his study, 
had looked on amazed at this spectacle of insane jeal- 
ousy. He realized, suddenly, that he must take control 
of the situation. 

" Jane Chichester," he said, " come into my study at 
once." He spoke qaietly, but with a voice and manner 
that compelled obedience to his command. And Jane 
Chichester went, but she went in a storm of tears, a 
woman's last and most effective weapon of defense. 

The siege being thus raised, Mrs. Bradley and her 
escort left the house, descended the steps, and passed 
down the walk to the street. There Barry paused long 
enough to bare his head to the winter air, and mop the 
perspiration from his brow. 

" Barry," said Mrs. Bradley, " you're a lucky man. 
I congratulate you." 

" It was," panted Barry, " a devilish narrow escape." 

" I don't mean that. You're not married to the 
woman, are you ? " 

" Good Lord, no ! " 

" Nor engaged to her ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " 

" Well, a man who is capable of arousing such insane 
jealousy as that in the breast of a woman to whom he 
IS neither married nor engaged is one among ten thou- 
sand. I beg that you'll not lose your head over it.'' 
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"My head," replied Barry, "is safe enough, but 
about one more adventure uke that would send my 
mind to the sorap-heap." 

On a certain day, late in January, Bricky Hoover was 
peremptorily dismissed from the employ of the Malle- 
son Manufacturing Company. It was charged against 
him that he had been guilty of gross negligence, of 
sabotage, of impertinence to the manager of the mills. 
But all of his fellow-employees knew, indeed all of 
the wage-workers in the city knew that the real reason 
for his dismissal was that he had been too aggressive in 
behalf of union labor, and that his aggressiveness and 
persistency had resulted in a victory n>r the men. He 
was the first to go because he had been the most promi- 
nent. Others would follow ; there was little doubt of 
that. It was apparent that the company had started in 
on a policy of weeding out agitators and strike-promoters. 
The only question was who would be the next one to 
be dismissed. Feeling among the men ran high. Sym- 
pathy with the discharged employee was general among 
the laboring classes. Kesentment over the manner in 
which he had been thrust out was deep and wide-spread. 
Would union labor stand for it? Of course union 
labor would not. 

The discharge was on Friday. On the afternoon of 
the following Sunday a mass-meeting of the Malleson 
employees was held at Carpenter's Hall, and, with 
scarcely a dissenting vote, a resolution was adopted to 
the effect that if Thomas Hoover was not reinstated in 
his position, without condition, within twenty-four 
hours from the time of presenting the resolution to the 
officers of the company, there would be a walk-out of 
every workman employed in the mills. 

The committee in cnarge of the resolution presented 
it to the president of the company at his office on Mon- 
day morning. He called the attention of his visitors 
to the fact that his employees had recently signed a 
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contract, agreeing to remain in the employ of the com- 
pany for one year. They replied that tne agreement 
also contained a clause to the effect that no one should 
be discriminated against on account of any part he had 
taken in procuring the new wage-scale, or by reason of 
his affiliation with union labor. 

It was in vain that the president endeavored to con- 
vince them that Hoover's discharge was due solely to 
his reprehensible personal conduct. They would not 
be convinced. He called the manager of the mills and 
the foreman of the shop in which Hoover had worked 
as his witnesses. The committee saw in this only a 
carefully worked out plan to betray the men whom the 
company feared, and throttle union labor. They would 
have no excuses, no subterfuges, they would listen to 
no argument. Their demand was clear and imperative ; 
it must be answered by a categorical yes or no. The 
president asked for a week within which he might sift 
the evidence, and consider the demand. They replied 
that they had no discretionary power ; that if the de- 
mand was not complied with by noon of the following 
day every laborer in the company's employ would quit 
his job and stay out until Hoover was reinstated. This 
was their ultimatum*. 

Mr. Malleson dismissed the committee with a wave 
of his hand. He had nothing further to say to them. 
But his jaws were set, and his eyes were like steel. 

In the afternoon he called the members of his board 
together and presented the situation to them. It was 
plainly apparent to all of them that Hoover's conduct, 
leading to his dismissal, was but part of a plan to force 
a strike, with or without cause, at the Malleson mills. 
What ulterior purpose lay back of it all they could not 
understand. It was clear that the men were being led, 
by designing persons, to their own destruction. But 
for whose benefit ? That was the mystery of it. And 
what was to be done? If Hoover were to be rein- 
stated now doubtless a similar situation would be 
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created within a week. It might be better to meet the 
issue squarely, and settle the matter once for all. Of 
course a fight would spell disaster; but, if the men 
were bound to strike, they might as well strike now 
and have done with it. The whole thing was so 
absurd, so unreasonable, so outrageously unjust, that 
the sooner it was disposed of the better. 

Barry Malleson, sitting at the directors' table, had 
heard the discussion thus far without comment. His 
suggestions at the meetings of the board had, thereto- 
fore, been given such scant consideration that he had 
grown tired of making them. But he raised his voice 
now in mild protest at what was plainly the belligerent 
attitude of his fellow-members. 

" Oh, say," he inquired, " can't this thing be fixed up 
somehow ? Why not take Brickv back ? What harm 
would it do? I know the fellow personally. He's 
not at all a bad sort." 

The president of the company turned his head away 
in ill-concealed disgust ; but Philip Westgate, sitting at 
a comer of the table, seemed to find Barry's comment 
of interest and began to cross-question him. 

" Has any one requested you," he asked, " to inter- 
cede for Hoover ? " 

" Not a soul," replied Barry. " Pm doing it on my 
own responsibiUty.''^ 

^' You say you are personally acauainted with the 
man ; do you happen to know whetner he is on terms 
of particular f rienoship with Stephen Lamar ? " 

" Why, yes. Pve seen them together a good deal. 
They both belong to the Socialist League in which I 
myself am somewnat interest^." 

The president of the Msdleson Manufacturing Com- 
pany turned his head still farther away, and a Took of 
deeper disgust spread over his usually immobile face. 

"And the secretary of that League," continued 
Westgate, " is the woman known as Mary Bradley ? " 

" That's her name, yes." 
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" Lamar is in love with her, isn't he ? " 

" I don't know, Phil, but I shouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised if he was. I'm in love with her myself." 

Westgate turned to the board. 

'^ Gentlemen," he said, ^^ I think I can solve the mys- 
tery." 

But before he had an opportunity to explain, Bichard 
Malleson swung around m his office chair and con- 
fronted his son. His face was scarlet, and his eyes 
shot fire. 

^^ How dare you," he exclaimed, ^' in a company of 
gentlemen, boast openly of your disgraceful relation 
with this notorious woman ! I'll not permit it I " 

Barry's eyes opened wide with surprise. He v^as 
not angry. Nothing ever angered him. But he ap- 
peared to be deeplv grieved. 

" Why, father," he began, " Mrs. Bradley is a 
genuinely ffood woman 

But his Either, in a rage now, interrupted him. 

" Not a word ! " he cried. " I'll not listen to yon. 
I'll not permit you to sit on this board. If you don't 
leave the room at once, I'll adjourn this meetmg." 

The gentlemen who sat at the directors' table gazed 
fearfully from father to son and held their tongues. 
It was not their quarrel. 

Barry rose slowlv from his chair, looking at his 
father with wide and inquiring eyes. He did not seem 
quite to understand it all, except that he had been 
ordered to leave the room. 

" All right, father," he said ; " I'U go. I'U go." 

He crossed uncertainly to the door, turned and 
looked back for a moment, in apparent wonder, at the 
astonished and apprehensive faces of the silent group, 
and then went out. He ^t his hat and coat and put 
them on, and walked straight to the headquarters of 
the Socialist League in the rotter Building. 

After he had left the room Westgate explained to 
the board his theory of the threatened strike. He had 
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h^ard that Mary Bradley had declared, in court, at the 
termination of her unsuccessful suit, that she would 
have revenge. She was having it, that was all. 
Shrewd, persistent, resourceful, she was usin^ Lamar 
to turn labor loose on Bichard Malleson and nis com- 

Eany. And what, then, could be done ? If Barry only 
ad brains, thought Westgate, he might be of some 
service in this crisis. But Barry was as useless now as 
a baby. The woman herself was unapproachable, and 
Lamar, who, on former occasions, had been found to be 
secretly pliable, would hardly be so base now as to sell 
out both his constituents and his sweetheart. More- 
over, it was fairly certain that labor, having taken the 
bit in its teeth, would be uncontrollable. And an 
answer must be forthcoming within twenty-four hours. 
The board decided that there could be but one answer. 

When the committee called, on the following day, 
they received a " categorical no " in reply to their de- 
mand. And, after twelve o'clock of the same day, 
every wheel and lathe and trip-hammer in the Malleson 
mills was left without its attendant. Only the seven 
non-union men remained at work, and they, perforce, 
were given a holiday. 

So the oft-repeated struggle between capital and 
labor, with the strike as laoor's weapon, began anew. 
Capital and the friends of capital in the entire city felt 
that labor had been unjust in its demand, and that the 
strike was nothing more nor less than an outrage. 
Labor and the friends of labor, on the other hand, felt 
that capital, in attempting to choke the life out of 
unionism, and set its heel more firmly on the neck of 
the workingman, had gone too far and must be taught 
that the dignity of labor and the rights of the individual 
laborer would, at all hazards, be maintained. 

The Reverend Mr. Farrar was one of those who 
warmly espoused the cause of the striking employees. 
He saw, in the discharge of Bricky Hoover, and in the 
company's refusal to reinstate him, only the opening 
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shot in a new war on the rights of the city's working- 
men ; and he did not hesitate to so express himself, nor 
did he hesitate to offer his sympathy, and suoh assist- 
ance as he was able to give, to the strikers. 

The businessmen of the city, whose interests were 
likely to suffer severely in the event of a prolonged 
strike, presented a formal request, both to the company 
and to its employees, to submit the matter in dispute 
between them to arbitration. And both refused. The 
men on the ground that their demand was too un- 
equivocally plain and just to be submitted to the un- 
certain judgment of arbitrators ; and the company on 
the ground that it could not, without loss of self-respect, 
concede to any one the right to say whom it should or 
should not employ at its works. 

So the strike went on. The plant remained idle. 
The fires in the furnaces were drawn. Only watchmen 
remained on duty. Some half-finished orders, sent to 
a smaller mill of another company to be completed, 
precipitated a strike at that plant also ; and then the 
workmen of a third mill, infected with the spirit of 
revolt, determined to take advantage of the situation 
to better their own condition, and joined in the general 
upheaval. The original strike had not been called in 
exact accordance with union rules. The men had been 
too precipitate in their action, and some of the union 
officials felt that they should have been sent back to 
work in order that union discipline might prevail. But 
their cause was so entirely just, the conduct of the 
company had been so flagrant, and its purpose so plain, 
the sympathy of union labor in the city was so over^ 
whelmingly with the men, that their strike was en- 
dorsed, not only by the union to which they belonged, 
but by the federated unions of the city as well. With 
this backing the fiffht went on. Silence hung over the 
Malleson mills. No smoke ascended from the chim- 
neys. No roar of forge or rattle of machinery was 
heard there. No sight or sound or soul of industry 
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gave life or movement to the place. The very snow 
upon the paths that crossed the yard, paths trodden 
daily in happier times by human hundreds, lay now 
untracked iad undisturbed. Idle men loitered along 
the streets of the city, or stood aimlessly on sunny 
comers. Merchants were despondent and fearful. The 
business of the town was in a state of alarming depres- 
sion. The saloons alone retained their normal pros- 
perity* By and by came hardship, destitution, misery. 
Not all workmen are sufficiently provident to lay by 
enough to tide them over a rainy day. Many of tnose 
who were, found their resources drained as the days of 
the strike grew long. The strike-fund voted by the 
union was but a pittance in comparison with the needs 
which it helped to supply, and even that fund drew 
toward exhaustion with the prolongation of the 
struggle. 

Perhaps those who suffered most were day-laborers 
not affiliated with any union, employed outside the 
mills and factories, whose occupations, indirectly 
affected by the strike, and by the general business 
depression, were now closed to them. They, indeed, 
were in sore straits. Public aid was asked for, but the 
response was neither quick nor liberal. It is one. thing 
to sympathize with the victims of disaster ; it is quite 
another thing to open your purse to them. 

It was the first of February when the strike was 
called. Through all that month severe weather pre- 
vailed. There were howling blizzards, unprecedented 
snowfalls, arctic temperatures. It is no wonder that 
by the first of March the suffering among the poor had 
become wide-spread, intense and tragic. 

And all because the Malleson JVmnufacturin^ Com- 
pany had dismissed, and would not take back into its 
employ, one big, red-haired, raw-boned, good-natured 
workman ; and because his fellow-laborers would not 
work without him. 

High cause indeed for which to plunge and hold a 
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city in distress. The rights of capital ! The dignity 
of labor 1 Strang shibboleths to be bandied about 
the streets while idle men grew desperate, and women 
and little children were starving and fre^dng in desti- 
tute and miserable homes. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

A HOPELESS QUEST 

Thebe was work and a plenty of it for the charitably 
inclined to do during those sad March da^s. Some 
noble-souled women, caring not which side m the con- 
flict was right or which side wrong, went about like 
ministering angels to relieve the destitute and care for 
the suffering. Buth Tracy was one of these. Her 
days were filled with her hard and unlovely tasks 
among the poor, and her nights were often sleepless be- 
cause of the scenes she had witnessed by day. 

In her visits to the homes of the destitute she had 
often met the rector of Christ Church. His errands 
were similar to hers. They counseled together, they 
compared notes, they parceled out relief. Together 
they traveled through snow-burdened, wind-swept, 
desolate streets. More and more he came to rely upon 
her big-hearted judgment, and her svmpathetic aid. 
He shared with her the problem of the poor that lay 
so heavily on his own heart. She became necessary to 
him, invaluable, indispensable. And as for her, his 
nobility of character, his great passion for suffering 
humanity, his tireless energy in the doing of all good 
deeds, these things loomed ever larger and larger in 
her mind, as she watched him day by day in the per- 
formance of his self-appointed and self-rewarded tasks. 

In these tragic days Barry Malleson also did heroic 
service. It is true that he was not jx^essed, to any 
considerable extent, of the power of initiative. And it 
is true also that he had little capacity for making 
organized effort. But, acting under the advice and in- 
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struction of others, he made his work invaluable. His 
chair at the office of the Malleson Manufacturing^ Com- 
pany had been practically deserted for weeks. He was 
not needed there. As a matter of fact he never had 
been needed there. But the cessation of the company's 
activities, and the president's attitude of hostihty 
toward him, had made his presence at the factory even 
less necessary, not to say less welcome, than it had ever 
been before. He was entirely free to engage in char- 
itable work, and to the best of his ability, and to the 
extent of his means, he did encage in it. And it was 
none the less to his credit that his labors in this behsdf 
were carried on under the direct supervision of the 
rector of Christ Church, and of his zealous co-workers, 
Buth Tracy and Mary Bradley. Many a desolate 
home was lightened, for the time being at least, by his 
cheery words, his winning smile, and ms material gifts 
as he made his scheduled calls or accompanied the 
Widow Bradley on her pathetic rounds. For she, too, 
had vacated an office chair to give her time to charity. 
She traveled the streets of poverty-stricken sections by 
day, and many a night she spent at the bedside of the 
sick, or in weU-nigh hopeless efforts to comfort those 
in the deepest of all affliction. What little money she 
had, beyond an amount sufficient to supplv her own 
daily needs, was soon exhausted, for she could not bear 
to see suffering while she had a penny to relieve it. 
But the sympathy of her heart, the comfort of her 
voice, the work of her hands, these things were inex- 
haustible. 

She sat, one m'ght, at the bedside of a dying child — 
a poor, half-star v^, half -frozen waif of a girl, offspring 
of unprovident and penniless parents, innocent victim 
of the stubbornness of forces contending for economic 
mastery. The tossing of the shrunken httle body had 
ceased, and no moaning came now from the pale, 
pinched lips. The child lay, mindless, motionless, with 
weakly fluttering pulse, waiting, unwittingly, for the 
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long release. Out in the one other room the mother 
sat, huddled over the embers of a wood fire in a broken 
stove, her elbows on her knees and her chin in her 
hands, hopeless and horror-stricken. At midnight 
Barry Malleson came in. He had not knocked at the 
door. He had found knocking in these doleful days to 
be a superfluous task. The woman barely noticed him 
as he entered. She did not lift her face from her 
hands. By the light of the tallow dip in the other 
room he saw Mary Bradley sitting at the bedside of 
the child. She motioned to him to come in. 

^^ Will I disturb her ? " he whispered, as he tiptoed 
to the door. 

"No," she replied; "nothing will ever disturb her 
again." 

" I heard you were here," he said, " and I came to 
walk home with you. It's after midnight." 

"That was very thoughtful of you, Barry. But I 
shall not &o home to-night. I can't leave the woman, 
and I can't leave the child. Don't you see I can't 
leave her ? " 

His eyes followed hers toward the bed, and reisted 
for a moment on the white, pathetic face, marked with 
the sign of speedy dissolution, lying quietly against the 
soiled pillow. 

" I see," he said. " What's to be done ? " 

"Nothing," she replied, and repeated, "nothing; 
nothing." 

" You know," he continued, " I'd stop this whole 
fiendish business in five minutes if I haa any voice in 
the boadrd; but they won't listen to me, not one of 
them." 

"I know, Barry. You're not to blame. You've 
done everything in your power. You're a hero. But, 
my God, it's horrible ! " 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she wiped them away. 
Barry's heart was touched. It was the first time in all 
this dreadful period of her ministry that he bad seen 
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her weep. He went closer to her, and laid a pitting 
hand on her shoulder. 

"You're all broken up," he said. "YouVe got to 
get some rest. You must go home in the morning and 
stay there." 

She did not appear to heed his admonition, but she 
put her hand up, and rested it on his. 

*' There's a favor I want to ask of you, Barry. I've 
been thinking about it to-dav. You know, a long 
time ago, you brought me a check as a gift from your 
company, and I refused it. You brought it again and 
I still refused it. You urged me many tunes to take 
it. Is that check still in existence ? " 

^ Yes, I have it. It was charged up to our charity 
account when it was issued, and it still stands that 
way." 

"Well, Barry, my pride is all gone now. If you 
should offer it to me again I'd — I'd take it." 

" You shall have it. It's yours. I'll bring it to you 
the &TSb thing in the morning." ^ ^ 

" Thank you ! I can do so much with the money 
now. Oh, so much ! It will be a godsend to Factory 
Hill." 

The shawl-clad woman in the kitchen rose, gathered 
a few sticks of wood from a corner of the room, thrust 
them into the stove, and again seated herself, crouching, 
silent, over the inadequate fire. 

" And there's another thing, Barry, but I can't tell 
you that to-night. I've got to have a stronger heart 
when I tell you that, because you've been so unselfish, 
and brave, and splendid in every way, and I dread to 
hurt you." 

He looked down at her questioningly. 

«Whatisit,Marv?" 

" Not to-night. 1 said, not to-night." 

" Very weu. Then if I can't do anything more for 
you I'll be going. You have food enough to last till 
morning ? " 
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** Yes ; I brought some with me when I came." 
, " And wood for the stove ? " 

" Yes, there's nothing you can do." 

" All right. I'll be back early in the morning." 

He glanced again at the all but pulseless figure on 
the bed, and turned toward the door. 

" Barry ! " 

"Yes?" 

She had risen and stood facing him. 

" Barry, God bless you ! Now go." 

He went softly out through the bare room in which 
the grief-crazed mother still sat crouched and moaning, 
and passed thence into the ni^ht. But Mary Bradley 
sank back into her chair and let her tears flow un- 
checked. In happier days she would have scorned to 
ask God's blessing on any one. But now only God 
was great enough to be good to this witlessand tender- 
hearted hero. 

An hour later the pulse that had fluttered so long 
at the thin Uttle wrist grew still. Mary Bradley 
performed such trifling offices as the dead require, drew 
the crumpled and untidy sheet up over the pitiful young 
face, and, through the remaining hours of the night, 
held hopeless vigil with a mother who would not be 
consoled. 

At daybreak she went out into the face of the bleak 
March wind to hunt for Stephen Lamar. 

She found him alone, in the early morning, at strike- 
headquarters, shivering over a half-heated stove. 

" Steve," she said, " call it off. For God's sake, call 
itoflfl" 

"Call what off, Mary?" 

"The strike. Call it off. I can't stand this any 
longer. I can't spend another night like the one I've 
just been through. It's too terrible." 

" But it was For your sake I brourfit it on." 

" Then for my sake call it off. if tlie sin is mine I 
want my soul cleared of it to-day." 
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He did not answer her for a moment. He looked 
out wearily through the unclean window into the 
cheerless street. Then he said : 

'^ I may as well tell you the truth, Mary. I can't 
stop it it's gone too far. I've been up all ni^^ht with 
the committee. There isn't a thing we can do. 

" You can send the men back to work." 

"We can't. Malleson won't take 'em. He won't 
have a union man in his plant. He says bo, and he 
means it. Kext week he opens up the mills to non- 
union labor. Then there'll be trouble. My God, 
there'll be trouble 1 " 

His face was white and haggard, and his under lip 
trembled as he spoke. She lookra at him incredulously. 

" You don't mean to say," she asked, " that he won't 
let his old men go back to work ? Not if you kept 
Brickv Hoover out ? " 

"ifot if we sent Bricky Hoover straight to hell 
to-day. Not a single striker gets work at Malleson's 
mills again." 

She dropped into the chair he had placed for her 
when she came in, and gripped the arms of it. 

" But that "—she protested — " that isn't human." 

"I know it isn't human. But what can we do? 
When Dick Malleson makes up his mind no power in 
the universe can move him." 

"Why, Steve, women are starving and freezing. 
Little children are dying. The man has no heart, no 
soul." 

" True ! And if he tries to break the strike with 
scabs he'll have no mill." 

" Steve 1 There won't be violence ; there wont be 
bkxxished ? " 

" I can't tell what there'll be. The men are desper- 
ate, and they'll do desperate things." 

" But I won't have bloodshed I I've got enough to 
answOT for as it is. I tell you, Steve, you've got to 
stop it." 
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" And I tell you I can't stop it." 

" Then I'll find some one who can. Mr. Farrar will 
help me." 

At the mention of the clergyman's name the man's 
face flushed. For Mary Bradley to go from Lamar to 
seek the rector's aid was simply to pour oil on a 
smoldering fire. She had been already too much iu 
this minister's company under pretense of visiting the 
poor. Why should she hold him, Stephen Lamar, her 
avowed lover, at arm's length, while bestowing clandes- 
tine favors on this discredited hypocrite of the Church ? 
Ko fire burns so fiercely as the fire of jealousv. 

"Oh, Farrar!" he sneered. "What will he do? 
Oo pray with old man Malleson who doesn't give a 
damn for his pious advice ? I tell you this fellow has 
lost his grip. Capital derides him ; labor laughs at 
him ; you might as well " 

"Stop! lou can't slander him in my presence. 
He's been the one strong, heroic figure in aU this 
dreadful disaster, and the whole city knows it." 

The man's jealous wrath blazed up in words befitting 
the loafer of the street. 

" Oh, you ; you think he's a little tin god on wheels ! 
You think he's the greatest thing that ever came down 
the pike ! I say he^ a damned hypocrite and a menace 
to society, and I'll prove it." 

She rose from her chair with face aflame and anger 
flashing from her eyes. 

"Steve," she said, "take that back. You coward, 
take that back ! " 

He saw that he had overreached himself and grew 
suddenly penitent. 

" Forgive me, Mary ! I don't know what I'm saying. 
I'm driven crazy by this infernal strike — and by you." 

"By me?" 

" Yes, by you. You have no pity. I'm eating my 
heart out "for you, and you're as cold as an arctic 
moon." 
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" Do you want me to be kind to you ? " 

" It's the only want I have." 

^^Then stop this strike. Stop it and ask anything 
decent of me and it's yours. But until you do stop it, 
don't speak to me, nor look at me, nor so much as 
whisper my name." 

She turned and swept out from his presence, and 
when she was ^ne he dropped back into his chair, 
stared at the blank walls around him, and cursed the 
evil days on which he had so ingloriously fallen. 

But he resolved to win back the favor of the woman 
for whose sake he would joyously have walked straight 
to perdition. 

Through the bleak March morning, past piles of 
ffrimy, half-melted snow, Mary Bradley went. Two 
blocks up, at the corner of the street which led from 
the mill, i^e met Barry Malleson. He had &x)ne eai^, 
as he had said he would, to procure her cnecic He 
drew it from his pocket now and gave it to her. 

"It only needs your endorsement," he said, "and 
you can get the money at any bank." 

" Thank you, Barry ! Now I want you to go with 
me." 

" Where ? " And before she could reply he added : 
" It doesn't matter where. I'll go, and be glad to." 

But she told him where she wished him to go. 

" I'm going to see Mr. Farrar," she said. " Perhans 
he can do something to put an end to this unbearable 
tragedy." 

They found him in his study. The darkness of the 
morning had made necessanr the lighting of his table- 
lamp, and vague shadows filled the room and moved 
unsteadily up and down his gray face as he bent to his 
work or sat back in his chair to ponder. And be had 
work to do as well as cause to ponder. The suffering 
he had witnessed during these last days lajr heavy on 
his heart. His eyes were dim with it ; the lines on his 
face were deep with it. His sympathies were stirred 
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as they had never in his life been stirred before. His 
wife entered the^ room softly but he neither saw nor 
heard her. She paused and looked at him for a mo- 
ment and then went out without speaking to him. 
She was not vexed nor sullen, but she was inexpressibly 
troubled and sad, and she pitied him. In his work 
among the poor he had not consulted her, nor had he 
asked her aid. She forgave him for that, much as it 
grieved her. For, of course, he knew that she had her 
own burdens to bear, her children to care for, her house 
to be kept under ever more and more straitened circum- 
stances and embarrassing conditions. So why should 
he burden her with his cares or sorrows, or harass her 
mind by recitals of the sufferings of others ? Yet she, 
had abundant reason to be despondent and distressed, 
and worn out in both body and soul. Society which 
had ceased to recognize him had, of necessity, gradu- 
ally, but unobtrusively, closed its doors to her. Her 
whole life, in these bitter days, was compassed by the 
four walls of the rectory. If she could only have been 
his companion and helpmate how gladly she would 
have borne it all. But she knew her limitations, her 
childish incapacity, her deplorable lack of every re- 
source on which he might nave drawn to aid him in 
solving his problems or in performing the tasks that 
confronted nim. How natural it was that, in default 
of this aid from her, he should accept, or even seek it 
from another. And with this thought the poignancy 
of her suffering reached its climax. For she saw, or 
believed she saw, the place that should have been hers 
as her husband's friend and counselor and loyal and 
he^f ul companion successfully filled by another. What 
cause, other than this, could bring more bitter sorrow 
into the heart of a loving wife ? She was not angry 
nor resentful, but. she was inexpressibly grieved and 
hurt. 

When Barry and his companion entered the study 
the minister rose and welcomed them with sad cordial- 
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ity. He saw that the woman was excited and dis- 
tressedy and he knew that there must be some disastrous 
development in the already unbearable situation. 

^^ Wnat is it now ? " he asked her. ^^ Has any new 
limit of suffering been reaohed ? " 

^^ Yes," she replied, ^^ my limit has been reached. I 
can't bear it any longer. I came to ask you to make 
one more effort to put an end to this horrible strife." 

" Yes," echoed Barry ; " she's gone the limit. I 
know. It's up to you and me, Farrar, to buckle in and 
make a whirlwind effort to end this thing now. We're 
the only two men on earth that can do it." 

" Barry," said the rector, " it's no use. You've done 
all that a human being could do. And I, Mrs. Bradley, 
I have exhausted everv effort. The men are stubborn, 
the mill-owners are obdurate; the thing is absolutely 
dead-locked." 

" The mill-owners are indeed obdurate," she replied, 
^^ but the men are no longer stubborn. They've been 
starved and frozen into submission. They'll go back 
on any terms." 

" Without BricW Hoover ? " 

" Yes, without Bricky Hoover." 

" Then why under the canopy don't they go ? " asked 
Barry. "We'll take 'em in a minute, if they've 
dropped Bricky." 

" They don't go," she replied, " because the company 
won't let them.''^ 

" Won't let them ! " exclaimed Barry and the rector 
in unison. 

"Won't let them," she repeated. "Mr. Malleson 
says they've repented too late. He's hired strike- 
breakers, scabs, thugs, to take their places." 

" Who told you this ? " demanded the rector. 

" Steve Lamar. He savs there'll be riots and blood- 
shed. And, if there is, the guilt of it will be on my 
head. You must stop it, Mr. Farrar. You must! 
You must 1 " 
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She dropped into a near-by chair, hid her face in her 
hands and fell to sobbing. It was the first time that 
either of these men had seen her thus broken in pride 
and stren^h, and for a moment they gazed at her and 
at each omer in silence. Then the rector went to her, 
and^ laid a quieting hand on her shoulder. 

" You mustn't give way like this," he said. " We 
need you. We need your courage, more now than ever 
before. I can't understand this. You must have been 
misinformed. Lamar must be mistaken. If the men 
are willing to go back on Mr. Malleson's terms be cer- 
tainly can't refuse them ; he dare not ; he must not I " 

He was growing as excited and indignant over the 
situation as was Mary Bradley herself. 

" Tell him so, Mr. Farrar ! " exclaimed the woman. 
" Please go to him and tell him so. He won't listen 
to the men. He won't listen to Barry. He won't 
listen to anybody. But maybe — there's just a chance 
— that if you go to him again, and tell him this, he 
may see the wisdom of it, the justice of it, the absolute 
necessity ot it." 

" I'll ffo," said the rector. 

" And I'll go with you," exclaimed Barry, " to clinch 
the ar^ment. He hasn't listened to me before. 
Maybe he will now." 

She rose from her chair and looked at the two men 
from tear-filled eyes. 

" You are both very brave," she said, " and noble. 
And I know you'll succeed. I know it. It can't be 
otherwise. " If you fail it will kill me, and I'll have to 
go up to God with this sin on my soul." 

A^ain the rector sought to soothe and encourage her. 
He did not know what she meant by her self-accusa- 
tions, but he knew that this was no time to inquire. 
Moreover, he was eager to be off on his errand. He 
took her hand and, holding it in his, walked with her 
down the hall to his street door, trjring to speak com- 
forting words. How comforting he did not know. 
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What calmness came to her with his touch he did not 
dream. How precious in her heart she held the 
memory of that little journey to the outer air, he 
could not by any possible chance conceive. 

At the street comer she left them. She did not look 
again at the rector. But she turned pleading eyes on 
Barry. 

" toa'U come and teU me," she implored, « what 
happens ? " 

"I'll come,'* said Barry, "if 1 get away alive." 

He smiled at her, lifted his hat, and then joined the 
rector who was already hurrying on his way. The 
morning was not cold, but it was raw and misty, and 
the air had in it an indescribable chill. The two m.en 
walked rapidly and m silence. Shivering workmen, 
with despondent faces, looked at them as they passed, 
and some lifted their caps awkwardly from tousled 
heads in recognition. It was no unusual sight to see 
the rector and Barry on the street together in these 
days, and no one commented on their appearance now. 
The men had no grievance against Barry. He had 
doubtless done what he could for them, but they knew 
him to be absolutely helpless, and they saw no possible 
gleam of hope in his direction. As for the rector, he 
was of course a friend to labor. He had proved that 
to them abundantly. But they no longer looked to 
him to lead them up out of slavery. As Steve Lamar 
said, he had lost his grip, if he had ever had one. 
Every effort of his on their behalf had been utterly 
useless, if indeed he had not, by these very efforts, 
plunged them into still deeper servitude. He had 
preached the religion of Chnst to those in high places 
and it had availed nothing. He had preached it to 
men ground down by capital and suffering from 
hunger, and it had not served to right a single wrong, 
or relieve a single pang of distress. What they wanted 
was a religion that would not only aifirm their rights, 
but would in fact obtain them. What they wanted 
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was a man who coald not only preach justice, but 
could get it ; a man with material as well as s^nritual 
power, a man who could force capital to its knees, and 
bring victory to the cause of labor. And the rector of 
Christ Church was not such a man. Wherefore they 
looked on with indifference as these two passed by. 

Though it was still early morning Richard Malleson 
was in. He had been coming eany to his office, and 
staying late. That his work and his anxiety were 
wearing on him there could be no doubt. His appear- 
ance indicated it. Within the last two months he had 
aged perceptibly. His hair had grown noticeably gray. 
Sharp lines had been etched into his faoe. His clothes 
no longer fitted his body snugly, and above his collar 
the skin of his neck hung in flabby, vertical folds. But 
his cold, gray eyes had lost none of their sharpness, 
and his square, aggressive jaws were even more firmly 
sot than of old. He sent out word that he would see 
Mr. Fd.rrar, but that Barry was not to be admitted. 
So the rector entered the office alone. The president 
of the company rose and shook hands formally with 
his visitor, and motioned him to a chair. Then he sat 
back and fingered his eye-glasses expectantly. The 
rector went at once to the point, as was his custom. 

" My errand this morning," he said, " is to tell you 
that 1 believe a way has been opened for the im- 
mediate resumption of work at your mills." 

" Yes ? " There was no manifestation of surprise or 
of interest in either his voice or his manner. 

" Yes. I understand that your men are willing to re- 
turn on the old terms, without Bricky Hoover." 

" I believe that is true. I was so informed by a com- 
mittee yesterday." 

" Then what stands in the way of a settlement ? " 

" Everything. We shall not take these men back." 

" Why not ? " 

" I will tell you. We had an agreement with them 
which, by their strike, they have flagrantly and cause- 
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lessly violated. We have now, on our port, abrogated 
that agreement. They are irresponsible, reckless and 
destmctive. We shall not reemplov them." 

*^ You don't mean to say that these men who have 
given the better part of their lives to your service are 
to be locked out ? blacklisted ? " 

"Call it what you choose, Mr. Farrar. We are 
through with them. When we reopen our shops, as 
we shall reopen them next week, it will be to men 
who have not worked us injury, and in whose word 
and ffood faith we hope we can trust.*' 

" Sut, Mr. Malleson, do vou realize that if you bring 
in new men to take the places of the old ones there is 
sure to be trouble ? " 

" We look to the police and the law to protect our 
property and our employees, and if the pohce and the 
law are not sufficient we shall have armed deputies of 
our own to defend us against violence." 

" Pardon me, but you will only be inviting disorder. 
The patience of thes^ striking workmen is strained al- 
ready to the breaking point. You cannot assume that 
they will stand idly by and see strangers take the places 
to which they believe themselves entitled. Bloodshed, 
in such a case, is no remote possibility." 

" We assume nothing, sir, except that we have a 
right, under the law, to operate our works with such 
men as we see fit to employ. If unwarranted or violent 
interference with our property or our employees is re- 
sorted to, and bloodshed ensues, we shall hold ourselves 
in no way responsible." 

The cold logic of his reply left room for no further 
argument. The appeal to reason having been dis- 
missed, an appeal to sentiment was now tne minister's 
only recourse. 

" Mr. Malleson," he said, " there is one thing more 
which I beg you to consider. These workmen of 
yours are beaten. You have forced them into the last 
ditch. Their wives are starving and their babies are 
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dying. They are ready to yield every point. Unless 
you give them work the weak and the helpless among 
them will perish like beasts. You are a Christian man. 
I appeal to you in the name of the merciful Christ to 
have mercy on them." 

The president of the company looked at his visitor 
for a full minute before replying. Then he said : 

^' You also are a Christian man, Mr. Farrar. And 
you are a minister of the gospel besides. And, as a 
minister, you have preached discord and discontent 
You have stirred up envy and hatred in the breasts of 
these working people. You have roused the spirit and 
the passions whicn have led to this destitution and 
misery. You have sown the wind ; your victfans are 
reaping the whirlwind. It comes with poor gra^ 
from you tQ appeal to my sense of Christian mercy." 

The rector did not resent the accusation, and he 
made little attempt to justify himself. He simply 
said : 

^^I have preached the gospel of Jesus Christ as I 
have understood it. But let us assume that I have 
been wrong. Let us even assume that my preaching 
may have been in pai<t responsible for this disaster. 
The emergency is to^eat hv any of us to pause long 
enough to lay the blame at another^s door. We are 
confronted by suffering unspeakable. With one word 
rou can relieve it. With one turn of the hand you can 
if t a whole community from the slough of wretchedness 
and despair to the very heights of happiness, and that 
without yielding one iota of your lawful right or per- 
sonal dignity. Again I ask you, as a Christian man, 
to exert your power on the side of mercy." 

'^ And a^ain I tell you that, being a Christian man, I 
shall not throw this sop to the forces of evil. I can do 
no greater service to tnis community than to exert my 
power to crush this spirit of revolt which you and those 
like you have fostered here. I intend to stamp out, 
so far as I can, those pernicious doctrines of socialism^ 
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of radicalism, of syndicalism by the preaching of which 
you and your companions and followers have brought 
to the people of tms city hardship and suffering which 
you now find yourselves powerless to relieve." 

'' We are powerless to relieve it, Mr. Malleson. That 
is frankly why I come to you. And I come as man to 
man, with a man's message on my lips." 

^^As man to man!" The phrase seemed to have 
caught the president's attention. His face flushed as 
if in anger. ^^ As man to man," he repeated. ^^ What 
have I in common with you who find your companions 
among atheists and radicals? Why should I take 
counsel with you who have taken delight in warping 
the weak mind of a member of my familv into com- 

Elete acceptance of your destructive doctrmes ? You 
ave made him easy prey of desiring women, and a 
tool of sinister men. You have alienated him from his 
family and his friends. I say why should I listen for 
one moment to you ? " 

He half rose in his chair, struck his clenched fist on 
the table, and glared at his visitor in unmistakable 
anger. 

^' Mr. Malleson," replied the rector ; he was still calm 
and deliberate, ^^ you do me an injustice. I have done 
no harm to your son. But that is neither here nor 
there. I came to appeal to vou, not for myself nor for 
your son, but in behalf of your starving workmen. 
Will you take them back ? " 

^^ I will not take them back. They left me without 
cause. They have assassinated my character. They 
have tried to wreck my business." 

^' They may both wreck your business and destroy 
your property in the end." 

" Is that a threat, Mr. Farrar ? " 

" I make no threats ; God forbid ! But, since you 
will not listen to reason, nor be moved by pity, I must 
tell you frankly that in my judgment you have brought 
this calamity on yourself; and if you persist in the 
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course you are pursuing, a still worse calamity is sure 
to follow." 

The president of the manufacturing company rose to 
his feet, white with rage. 

" Sir," he exclaimed, " the interview is at an end ! " 

"As you choose," replied the minister. "But be- 
ware of the next messenger who comes. For, instead 
of bringing to you the olive branch which I have 
brought, he may bring to you the rioter's club, and the 
incendiary's torch." 

It was doubtless a rash thing for him to say. But 
when his heart was hot the rector of Christ Church 
did not pause to consider well the words he should 
utter. 

He left the office of the president and strode back to 
his home under lowering sxies, through wet and dingy 
streets, moved by such mdignation and despair as had 
never in his life before found lodgment in his breast. 
Yet he caught himself, ever and anon, wondering 
whether the charge that Bichard Malleson had so 
bluntly and brutally thrust at him was in any respect 
true ; the char^ that he himself, by preaching a gospel 
of discontent, had helped to bring on this industri^ war. 
He tried to evade the question, to dismiss it from his 
mind, but it would not down. Was he or was he not, 
in any decree, responsible for this economic tragedy ? 
Mary Braalev had declared that the guilt of it lay on 
her soul. This was doubtless untrue. But how much 
of the guilt of it lay on his ? Here, indeed, was food 
for thought. 

When Bricky Hoover came into strike-headquarters 
that morning Lamar was still there, and he was alone. 
Hoover, too, had the appearance of a man who had 
been suffering from both a physical and a mental strain. 
His clothing was wrinkled and soiled, his face was 
swollen, his eyes were bloodshot, and when he threw 
his cap on the table he disclosed a tangled shock of red 
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hair that for twenty-four hoars at least had not felt the 
civilizing effect of a comb. 

Lamar looked up at him and scowled. 

" Bricky," he said, " you were drunk last night. You 
were no good. Don't you know that you can't afford 
to swill booze while this strike is on ? " 

^^I know it, Steve," he replied. ^^I admit I was 
drunk. But the thing got on my nerves and I had to 
stiddy myself somehow. I took a drop too much, that's 
all. What's the next move ? " 

^^ The next move is to call off the strike." 

"Call it off? What for?" 

"Because we're Ucked. And the only chance for 
the men to get anything is to go ask for it, one by ona" 

" I say we ain't licked. And they won't a nmn git 
'is job back by goin' and askin' for it. I know. Wasn't 
I on the comity that went to see the old man yister- 
day ? I crawled on me belly to 'im ; told 'im I'd ^uit 
the citv, leave the state, go drown meself , do anything, 
if he'd taJce the bunch back on the old terms. He 
snarled at me an' wouldn't listen to it. I told 'im I'd 
do the same thing if he'd take the men back, one by 
one, as he wanted 'em. He come down on me like a 
thousand o' brick. Said he'd rather see his mills bum 
down than take back a single traitor of us. Banged 
'is fist on the table an' called me a Judas Ischariot. I 
told you all that last night. Steve, no man can't call 
me a Judas Ischariot an' save 'is skin. This strike is 
goin' on." 

" But I tell you it can't to on. The old man's got 
us by the throat and he's choking us to death." 

"Hell I That's baby-talk ! We've got him up ag'inst 
the wall, and he can't do a thing." 

" But he's going to open up with scabs and strike- 
breakers." 

" Let him ! They won't last three days. We can 
hold out for ten. At the end of that time the strike'll 
be won." 
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" Bricky, you're a fool. The men can't hold out for 
ten days. They're starving. It's March. They'll break 
away from us one by one. They'll tumble ovpr each 
other looking for their jobs. Tou won't smash Dick 
Malleson, but you'll smash the union." 

^^ I say we'll smash Dick Malleson, and I know what 
I'm talkin' about. I know the m^. I know what 
they'll Stan' for, and I know what they won't stan' for. 
Ten days turns the trick." 

" Bricky, I said you were a fool. I say, now, y6u're 
a damned fool! The thing can't be done. It's im- 
possible ! " 

Bricky did not grow angry at the denunciation. He 
smiled strangely and raised his voice but slightly as he 
replied : 

*^ Look here, Steve. You made a fool of me once. 
That was when you got me into this thing. And old 
man Malleson made a fool of me once. That was 
yiste'day, when I went beggin' to him as you told me 
to. They caij't neither of ye make a fool o' me twice. 
I^'m through with both o' ye. I'm goin' to smash 
Malleson now on me own account, for the things he 
said to me yiste'day. And as for you, Steve, you can 
go plumb to hell." 

Lamar started up from his chair. 

" Bricky," he shouted, " you're crazy ! " 

Bricky never moved nor changed the tone of his voice. 

"Maybe I am," he* replied. "But I ain't crazy 
enough to start five hunderd men on the road to perdi- 
tion jeat because a black-eyed, smooth-tongued woman 
Euts me up to it. And I ain't crazy enough nor yellow- 
earted enough to sell them men out jest because the 
same shaller-minded woman gits cold feet an' puiTs it 
into me ears to do it, an' pays me my price fer it. Oh, 
I know tSie game I You can't put nothin' over on me ! " 

" Bricky, you damned, black-hearted scoundrel, get 
out o' here ! " 

And Bricky got out 
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A OBUEL SUBPBISi: 






On the afternoon of the day following his fmitless 
interview with the president oi the Malleson Manufac- 
turing Companjr, the rector of Christ Church sat alone 
in his study, immersed in thought. Kot pleasant 
thought ; far £rom it. The times were too sadly out of 

Sint for that, the outlook was too darkly threatening, 
is own path was filled, not only with obstacles ahead, 
but with failures and wrecks behind. His dr^un of 
fusing the classes together in Christian fellowship in 
Christ Church had not been fulfilled. His months of 
effort in that behalf had not only been wasted, but had 
resulted in widening the breach between the very 
classes he would Imve brought together. He had 
succeeded only in crippling and disorganizing his 
church, and in splitting the oody of it in twain. He I 
had offended, antagonized, and driven from his com- 
munion, many of the chief supporters of the church, 
and not a few of its most devout and zealous members. 
Alas ! their places had not been filled by people of any 
class. He had made no substantial inroad into the 
ranks of the toilers. Few of those who had at first 
flocked to his standard remained to help him fight his 
battles. Fewer still accepted the creed of his Church, 
or declared their intention of uniting with it. The 
throngs that, during the first months of his crusade, 
had come to hear him preach the new gospel of Chris- 
tian fellowship, had fallen sadly away. There was 
now room, and plenty of it, in all the pews, at all the 
services. The treasury of the church was empty, its 
obligations were unpaid, many of its institutions were 
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either dormant or wholly abandoned. He, himself, 
refusing to accept the bounty of his treasurer, or the 
charitable offerings of those few, among the wealthier 
of his parishioners who still stood listlessly by him, 
was facing an ever-increasing burden of personal debt. 
What was wrong ? Had God forsaken him ? Had the 
Son of God repudiated the doctrine laid down in His 
Holy Scriptures? Had that doctrine been divinely 
carved into his believing heart in sim[)le mockery? 
They were indeed disturbing, insidious, sinister thoughts 
with which he struggled that day. 

In the midst of his contemplation Barry Malleson 
entered. It was evident, even before he spoke, that 
something had gone wrong with him. He had lost his 
air of easy seli-assurance. He had a troubled look; 
his eyes were wideljr open as if in sorrow, at the cause 
of wnich he was still wondering. His face was un- 
shaven, his hair was rumpled, his clothes hung loosely 
on him, and his soft shirt and flowing tie, the like of 
which he had affected since his conversion to socialism, 
were soiled and awry. 

" Well, Farrar," he said, " it's all up with me. I came 
over to tell you." 

"What's up, Barry?" The rector had already 
jumped to the conclusion that there had been serious 
trouble with Mary Bradley. But in that he was wrong. 

" I've had a break," replied Barry, " with the presi- 
dent of the company. I have resigned my position as 
vice-president." 

The situation became at once plain to the minister. 

" Was your resignation demanded ? " he asked. 

" You may say so, yes. I have also been ordered to 
keep away from the office and the plant." 

" For what reason ? " 

" The president doesn't wish to have any socialist on 
the premises." 

" That's absurd ! He has a very narrow mind." 

" He has a very determined mind when he's once 
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made it up, and he's made it up all right so far as I am 
concerned. I have decided also, Farrar, to withdraw 
from his house and family." 

" Why should you do that ? " 

^' He says I may stay there as a matter of grace on 
his part. But, you know, that's contrary to our creed. 
We socialists don't believe in charity. What we want 
is simple justice." 

It sounded gruesome and uncanny, coming from 
Barry's lips, this repetition of a doctrine that the rector 
himself had spread broadcast. Was this another victim 
of an unsound creed? The question forced itself in 
upon the minister's mind with appalling insistence. 
'^ But, Barry," he exclaimed, ^^ this is tragic I It is un- 
necessarily tra^c ! Does he give you no alternative ? " 

^^ Oh, yes. He'll take it all back on certain condi- 
tions. 1 ou see he's practically disowned and disinher- 
ited me now. If I'll do wlutt he wants me to he'll 
restore me to his favor." 

" What does he want you to do ? " 

^^Well, in the first place he wants me to cut out 
socialism. I can't cut out socialism, Farrar. I believe 
in it. It's the road to comfort and peace and happiness 
for the human race." 

How trite and hollow the pet ^rase sounded in the 
face of a calamity like this ! From whom had he 
learned it, that he should repeat it, parrot-like, to the 
confusion of his host ? The rector turned sad eyes on 
his visitor. 

" Is that all you are to do, Barry ? " 

" Oh, no ! I've got to repudiate you, and everything 
you stand for. Can you imagine me doing that, 
Farrar ? Why, I've looked up to you as the bigfi;est 
and bravest and brainiest man in tms city. I'd foUow 
you straight to the bottomless pit, if you said the word." 

" Barry ! Oh, Barry ! Am I leading you to de- 
struction ? " 

^^The president says so. That's where he and I 
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can't a^ree. He says I'm just simply your dupe. He 
says I nave no mind of my own. He says I've turned 
over to you for safe-keeping what little brains I ever 
had. Now, Farrar, that was going a step too far, and 
I told him so. I'm no fool. You know that. I've 
got as much good sense and sound judgment as the 
next man. And I won't permit any one, not even my 
own father, to call me a fool. Would you ? " 

The rector did not answer him. How could he? 
The situation was too pathetic, too tragic, to permit of 
either a confirmation or denial of the correctness of the 
young man's attitude. 

But Barry did not wait for a reply. He hurried on : 

"And that isn't all, Farrar. He says I've got to 
throw the widow overboard." 

"Mrs. Bradley?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Bradley. He says I've got to break with 
her, lock, stock and barrel. Now, you know, Farrar, I 
can't do that. I never could do that. It's impossible I 
Why, I'd as soon think of breaking with God ! " 

He did not mean to be irreverent. He was simply 
in dead earnest, and he looked it. But he was also in 
deep distress, and his distress wrung the heart of the 
sympathetic and self-accusing rector of Christ Chuitoh. 

" Barry," he said, " if I am responsible in any way 
for the misfortunes that have overtaken you— and Gkxl 
knows I may be — I ask your forgiveness from the 
bottom of my heart." 

Barry smiled at that. " Oh, now look here, Farrar," 
he replied. " I didn't come here to put any blame on 
you. You've been my friend and counselor, not my 
enemy — ^never my enemy." 

" Tliank you, Barry. Thank vou a thousand times ! 
Now tell me what I can do to help you. I would be 
the basest ingrate on earth tf I did not stand by you to 
the limit of my power." 

" Nothing, Farrar, nothing. I don't want help — ^just 
companionship." 
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Quick tears sprang to the rector's eyes, and he went 
over and laid an i^fectionate arm about the young 
man's shoulders. 

" You shall have it," he said. " You shall have my 
heart's best." 

The echo of the front-door bell came to Barry's ears 
from somewhere in the house, and he started up in 
alarm, and cast an apprehensive glance down the hall 
through the half-opened door. In the distance he 
caught sight of a woman's skirts, and heard, indistinctly, 
her voice in inquiry. 

"It's Jane," he whispered. "She's followed me 
here. She's got me cornered. Farrar, if you really 
want to do something for me, you've got a chance to 
do it now." 

" What shall I do, Barry ? " 

" Switch her off the track. I can't meet her to-day. 
Positively I can't. I — I'm in no condition." 

" You don't need to meet her." 

" But she'll insist on it. She knows I'm here. Can't 
-—can't you let me out the back way ? " 

He stood there, a picture of abject fright, and crin- 
ging irresolution. He had not been afraid to talk face 
to face with Kiohard Malleson, but in the prospect of 
meeting Jane Chichester he became the veriest coward. 
The rector led him through the dining-room to the 
side-door of the rectory, and thence he made his escape 
to the street. 

But it was not, after all, Jane Chichester who had 
called. When Mr. Farrar returned te the library he 
found Ruth Tracy there awaiting him. 

" Barry was here," he said, " and you gave him a 
great fright." 

" Indeed ! How was that ? " 

" He thought it was Jane Chichester who came in." 

" Why should he be frightened at Jane ? " 

" Oh, I'm not sure but that he has good reason to be. 
At any rate I helped him to make his escape by the 
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back door. He would have been quite willing that I 
should ^ let him down by the wall in a basket/ after 
the manner of Saul's escape from his enemies at Da- 
mascus. Barry is somewhat nervous to-day, anyway. 
He came to tell me that his father has disowned him." 

'* Because of his conversion ta socialism ? " 

^^ Yes, and because of his adherence to me and to my 
cause, and because of his friendly relations with Mrs. 
Bradley." 

" I'm sorry. How does he take it ? " 

" Like a hero. But, Miss Tracy, I can't get it out 
of my mind that in some way I am responsible for his 
misfortunes. Perhaps I should not have encouraged 
him, perhaps I should not have permitted him, to cast 
in his lot with us." 

^^ You have no cause for self -accusation on that ac- 
count, Mr. Farrar. You have set up a standard under 
which all men, whether wise or foolish, should not hesi- 
tate to gather. You cannot discriminate. To do so 
would be destructive to your cause." 

^^ In these distressing times I have even had doubts 
concerning the righteousness of my cause." 

She locked up at him in alarm. Had the fi^ht been 
too strenuous for him, the strain too severe ? Was he, 
after all, about to yield ? to become just common clay ? 
She, herself, had come to the rectory, despondent and 
despairing, to obtain new courage and strength from 
him. The burden of the suflfermg that she had wit- 
nessed during these- last terrible weeks was crushing 
the leaven oi optimism out of her heart. Were they 
both now to go weakly down together to defeat and 
disaster? A wave of stubborn aggressiveness swept 
into her soul. She would not permit it. She would 
not listen to so sinister a suggestion. She would rise 
in her own strength and save both him and herself. 

" You have no right," she declared, " to say that. 
Why do you harbor such a doubt ? " 

^' Because it seems to me that if God were with me 
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my ohoroh would not be falling into deoay. Even the 
people in whose behalf we have fought are leaving us." 

''That is because, in these times, they are too ill- 
clothed, too hungry, too wretched to come to church. 
They do not realize that for these very reasons they 
stand in greater need of the consolation of religion." 

"True. But you can't thrust religion down the 
throat of a man who is perishing from hunmr. And 
the thought that distresses me is that I may have been 
in some way or to some extent responsible for all this 
suffering, if I had hot preached to the laboring men, 
as I have, the gospel of discontent with thin|;s as they 
are, it may be tnat these dreadful days would not have 
come." 

He rose from his chair and began pacing up and 
down the room. She saw that he was m distress, and 
that if she would help him she must refute his argument. 

" You have simply preached God's truth to them," 
she declared. " If they have profited by it to seek to 
better their condition, that fact redounds to your credit. 
It is those who oppress them who are responsible for 
this frightful sitaation ; it is not you, nor your teach- 
ings, nor because the men have followed you." 

He was still walkine rapidly up and down the room. 

" But, Miss Tracy,'" he asked, " if I am right why 
are not the men of my parish with me ? If they were 
with me to^ay, if we were acting as one, Christ Church 
would be a power in the alleviation of distress. As it 
is we are almost helpless." 

At that her anger rose. She had not been able to 
forrive the men who were permitting Christ Church 
and its charities to go to wreck in a time like this, be- 
cause of their resentment toward the rector. 

"They are not with you because their hearts are 
evil," she declared. " Because they have no conception 
of the real meaning of Christ's religion. They are not 
Christians. They are scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
I detest them ! " 
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He stopped in his walk and looked down on her. 
Her cheeks were blazing. Her eyes were flashing with 
indignation. It was plain that her patience with the 
men who had hampered and hindered the rector of 
Christ Church in his work of saving the bodies and 
souls of the poor was exhausted. 

" Thank you ! " he said. " That was not pious, but 
it was most comforting." 

He went and sat down opposite to her at the library 
table on which her hands were lying as she faced him. 

" And you have been my comfort," he added, 
" through all these dreadful weeks." 

" I am glad," she replied, " that I could be of service 
to you." But the aggressive note in her voice was 
gone, and her eyes were turned from him. 

He reached over and took her hands, one in each of 
his. 

" You have been my mainstay," he said. " I could 
not have done my work without you. I could not 
have lived through it without you." 

Extravagant, unwise, impulsive, he did not realize 
the depth of the meaning of his words. But she did. 
Her eyes met his and fell. Her cheeks paled. Her 
hands lay limp in his. It was but a moment. Some 
gentlemanly instinct moved him, some high-bom spirit 
of noblesse oblige^ some God-given sense oi what a pure- 
hearted man owes to hims&. He released her hands 
and rose from his chair. 

" I must leave you," he said, " and go to the work- 
men's meeting at Carpenter's Hall. It is already past 
time." And ne added : " Will you not wait and see 
Mrs. Farrar*? You can help her. She is very despond- 
ent and wretched. Give her some cheering thought. 
I will ask her to come in." 

He left the room, and in it he left his visitor alone. 

Five minutes is not a long time within which to 
grasp one's soul and draw it back from the brink of 
disaster. But Kuth Tracy had always been quick and 
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courageous in meeting emergencies, and she was quick 
and coura£^us to-day. It was at the end of this five 
minutes that Mrs. larrar entered the library. One 
who had known her six months before would hardly 
have recognized her now. Worn with her household 
tasks, harassed by the troubles of the time, sick at 
heart to the verfi^e of prostration, she looked it all. Her 
face was sray, her cheeks were sunken, her lips were 
colorless, deep shadows rested under her eyes inflamed 
by much weeping. 

^^ Mr. Farrar told me," she said, ^^ that you wished to 
see me." 

" Only to say to you," replied Kuth, remembering 
her instructions, ^^ that better times are coming ; that 
the clouds will soon roll by." 

" You only say that to try to comfort me," was the 
response. " You do not really beUeve it in your heart." 

^^But things cannot ^ on this way forever, Mrs. 
Farrar. Even if the climax has not yet been reached 
it must come soon. April is almost here, and warmer 
weather. Under sunny skies the men will find more 
work to do ; there wiU be less suffering in their fam- 
ilies." 

^^ I am not thinking about the men and their fam- 
ilies, Miss Tracy. I am thinking about myself, and my 
children, and Mr. Farrar." 

"I know. It has been dreadful. But you have 
been very patient. And Mr. Farrar has been a hero. 
And things are going to be better." 

'* No, 1 haven't been patient. I haven't reconciled 
myself to the situation at all. I have been placed in a 
most cruel position. I suppose Mr. Farrar is right. I 
know he must be right, because he is a good man. But 
if only it could have been done without making me 
suffer so ! " 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes to dry the 
ready tears. Tears had come so freely and so fre- 
quently in these last days. 
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Ruth, moved with 'deep pitjr, crossed the room, and 
sat by her, and took her hand in both of her own. 

" I am so sorry for you," she said ; " so sorry. But 
you know Mr. Farrar could not have done otherwise 
than he has done without belittling his calling as a 
minister. And you, as his wife, must try to forget 
yourself and your troubles, and help and comfort and 
encourage him." 

" I can't, Miss Tracy. It's impossible. I lack both 
the strength and the ability. I haven't what he calls 
* the vision.' I haven't any of the qualities that fit a 
woman to be a minister's wife, and, he knows it, and he 
has told me so." 

"Mrs. Farrar, you must be mistaken. Surely he 
would not " 

" No, I am not mistaken. It's all true. He knows 
I am utterly incapable, and he treats me accordingly. 
He never consults me about his work or his plans. He 
doesn't even mention them to me any more. I don't 
blame him. He knows it would be useless. I can't 
understand them, and I can't understand him nor sym- 
pathize with any of his views. I'm only a drag on him 
— a burden. It would be so much better if I were en- 
tirely out of his way." 

" Mrs. Farrar ! You must not talk so." 

" But it's true. And I shall be out of his way. I 
can't endure a life like this. I shall die. I hope, for 
his sake, that I shall die soon. Then he will be free to 
marry one who will understand him, and sympathize 
with him, and be a companion to him as well as a wife." 

" Mrs. Farrar ! You are beside yourself. You have 
brooded too much over your troubles. You have \)een 
left too much alone. You must come oftener to see 
me, and I will come oftener to the rectory." 

" Yes. That will please Mr. Farrar. He depends so 
much upon you. You are his mainstay. He could not 
have done his work without you. I doubt if he could 
have lived through all this without you. Miss Tracy." 
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This echo of the rector's words fell upon the girl's 
brain like hammer blows on an anviL She felt herself 
growing weak, unsteady, at a loss how to reply. With 
a great effort she pulled herself together, and at last 
she said, unconscious echo of her own words spoken to 
the rector : 

" I am glad to have been of service to Mr. Farrar.*' 
Then, gathering still greater self-control, she added: 
^^ But now I want to do even more for you, because I 
feel that yours is the greater need." 

And the woman replied : 

^^ The greatest service you can do for me is to be 
good to my children after 1 am gone." 

" But, Mrs. Farrar, you are not going to die. It — it's 
absurd ! " 

^^ Oh, yes. I am going to die. I've thought it all 
out. I'm going to die, and you are going to marry 
Mr. Farrar." 

" Mrs. Farrar ! " 

The girl sprang to her feet and put her hands before 
her eyes, shocked at this full revelation of the other 
woman's mind. 

The minister's wife went on mechanically : 

" Oh, I don't charge you with having planned it in 
advance. You are too good to do that, and he is too 
loyal to me. But you are going to marry him, never- 
theless, and it will be an ideal marriage. You will 
make him a perfect wife " 

'^ Mrs. Farrar, stop ! You must not say such things ! 
You are wild ! " 

Ruth's face was scarlet, and her eyes were wide with 
horror. But Mrs. Farrar would not stop. 

" You will make him a perfect wife," she repeated. 
" You are in such close accord. He will be very fond 
of you, and you will both be very happy ; very happy I " 

" Stop ! I'll not listen to you 1 " The girl put both 
bands to her ears and backed away. " I'll not listen 
to you," she repeated. " I'll not stay 1 " 
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Mrs. Farrar rose from her chair and followed her 
guest toward the door. 

*' There's only one thing I want to ask of you besides 
being good to my children after I am gone, and that is 
that you will not take Mr. Farrar's love away from me 
during the little while that I shall live." She held out 
her hands imploringly, and her voice rose in a passion 
of entreaty : " If you only knew how I have loved him, 
and what he has been to me, and how I want him for 
just this little while " 

Sut her guest had gone. Shocked, humiliated, terri- 
fied, she had turned her back to the beseeching woman, 
and had fled through the hall, out at the door, and 
down the steps to the walk and to the street. She 
pulled close the thick veil that had shielded her face from 
the March wind, so that it might also shield it from the 
gaze of the people whom she should meet, and hurried,' 
with ever-increasing consternation, toward her hbme. 

What had happened? What had she done? Of 
what had she been ffuilty ? Whose fault was it that 
this dreadful thing nad come to pass ? Yivid, soul- 
searching questions and thoughts tumbled tumultuously 
through her brain. Memories of the last half year 
came flooding back into her mind. Talks, confi'dences, 
sympathies, greetings and farewells, the touch of his 
hands on hers that day, the look in his eyes, in her 
own heart the emotion that she could not, and dared 
not attempt to define. And the wider her thought 
went, the more deeply she searched herself, the redder 
grew the blush of shame upon her cheeks, the more in- 
tolerable became her burden of humiliation. And al- 
ways, in her mental vision, stood that distracted woman, 
with the gray face and beseeching eyes, and white lips 
moving with words that no wife should have spoken, 
and no other woman should have heard. 

At the foot of the broad street that leads up to 
. Fountain Park she met Philip Westgate. She would 
have passed him by, but he blocked her path. 
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"I have just come from your home," he saiA 
" There is something I want to teU you. May I walk 
back there with you ? " 

" I can't see you to-day," she replied. " I am too 
tired to talk, or to listen." 

^^ It will take but a minute. It is important." 

" Then tell it to me here." 

But she did not stop. She walked on and be walked 
with her. 

" I have no right to interfere," he said, " save the 
ri^ht that any man has to try to prevent disaster to a 
friend." 

" I understand. Go on. What is it you wish to say 
tome?" 

" This — ^that you are wearing yourself out, body and 
mind, in a cause that is utterly unworthy of you. The 
sacrifice is not only deplorable, it is useless." 

" You have told me that before. But I have been 
doing God's work among the poor, Philip, while you 
and those who believe as you do have hindered and 
crippled and made almost useless what might have 
been the most powerful instrumentality in the city for 
their relief." 

He did not resent her criticism, nor did he make any 
effort to defend himself. His thought was only of her. 

"I am not chiding you," he said, "for wnat you 
have , done in the name of charity. You have been a 
good angel to those in distress. In everything — I say 
in everything — ^you have acted from the noblest of 
motives, with the purest of hearts." 

"I have, Phihp. Oh, I have! Believe me — ^in 
everything." 

In her eagerness she stopped and turned toward him, 
and, beneath the thickness of her veil, he saw, by her 
face, that she was imder the stress of some great emo- 
tion. 

" Beyond the shadow of a doubt," he replied, as they 
walked on. "But you ha ve been imwise ; misguided. 
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You have thrown in your fortunes with an impraotical 
zealot, and he has led you into dangerous paths. I 
want to rescue you. That is my mission to you to- 
day." 

" To rescue me ? From what ? " 

" From the disaster that is bound very soon to over- 
take the rector of Christ Church and all his visionary 
schemes. From the gossip of evil-minded persons who 
have linked your name with his." 

" Philip 1 '^ 

'^ Forgive me ! I had to say it. The^re was no one 
else to tell you." 

" Philip 1 Have you believed it of me ? " 

" ^Oy dear, no." He dropped into the old, affection- 
ate way of speaking to her, but she did not dream of 
chiding him. " You have been absolutely blameless," 
he continued. " I have already told you so. But it is 
time now for you to stop and count the cost. I do not 
ask you to do it for my sake. I ask you to do it for 
your own ; for the sake of your father who grieves 
over you ; for the sake of your mother who is almost 
distracted." 

She did not answer his appeal ; perhaps she did not 
hear it ; but she questioned him again : 

"Philip, do you charge Mr. Farrar with any evil 
thought or motive ? " 

Even as she spoke her cheeks were reddened anew 
from the memories of the hour just passed. 

" I am here to save you," he replied, " not to con- 
demn him." 

" But I want an answer. Has he been guilty of any- 
thing, within your knowledge, unbecoming a minister 
and a gentleman ? " 

« I am not here to smirch his reputation." 

" What is it that he has done ? '^ 

" I do not care to tell you." 

« That is cowardly, Philip. I have a right to know. 
If your solicitude for me is genuine you will tell me. 
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If this man has been evil either in heart or conduct I 
must know it." 

The hour of Westgate's temptation had come. 
Against her peremptory demand, against his own 
fierce desire to justify himself in the eyes of the 
woman whom he loved, arose the gentleman's instinct 
to speak no evil of another, to hold sacred the knowl- 
edge with which the rector had frankly intrusted 
him. And yet— could any time be more opportune, 
could any occasion be more appropriate than this to 
smash the idol which this woman nad been worship- 
ing to her own destruction? He looked into her 
eyes and was silent. They had reached the foot of the 
steps leading up to her door. She turned, grasped an 
ornament carved into the stone of the newel-post and 
faced him insistently. 

*' Philip 1 Speak to me. Tell me what you know." 

" I will not tell you, Kuth." 

"Why not?" 
. "Because I respect myself, and I love you." 

" You love me, and yet you come to me with the de- 
faming gossip of the town, and when I ask you for 
facts tnat I may defend myself, you will not give them 
to me. You have entered into a conspiracy with him 
and his wife to wreck my peace of mind, and I shall 
end by hating all three of you." 

She swept up the steps to her door ; but when she 
reached it, some sudden wave of contrition, some dim 
realization of his manly self-restraint, entered her heart, 
and she turned and called him back, for he had already 
started away. She hurried down to meet him, and 
held out her hand, and he grasped it in both of his. 

"Philip," she said, "forgive me! Such dreadful 
things have happened to-day that I am beside myself. 
Do not remember what I have said. Bemember only 
that I — ^am grateful — to you." 

Through the thick folds of her veil he saw that her 
eyes were filled with tears. He lifted her hand to his 
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lips and, unabashed by the light of day or the peopled 
street, he kissed it. She made no sign of disapproval, 
but she drew her hand slowly from his grasp, turned 
again, ran up the steps, entered at her door and closed 
it, and left him standing, thrilled and amazed, in the 
center of the walk. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE STOBM BBEAE8 

The meeting to which the rector of Christ Chnrch 
went from his interview with Bath Tracy was a meet- 
ing of the ^alleson Manufacturing Company's striking 
workmen. It had been called by the strike committee 
for the purpose of submitting to the men the question 
of the advisability of calling off the strike. Many of 
the workers were in favor of an immediate and uncon- 
ditional surrender. They felt that the limit of suffer- 
ing had been reached, and that the only hope of relief 
lay in a complete abandonment of the fight, now, be- 
fore new men should be taken into the works, and the 
bad blood aroused thereby should lead to disorder, and 
the permanent disbarment of the old men from the 
company's employ. For, notwithstanding Richard 
Malleson's declaration that he would not take any of 
them back no matter how they came, each one of tnem 
felt that the president might listen to his individual 
appeal. 

On the other hand there were those who believed 
that the threatened opening of the plant with imported 
strike-breakers was but a bluff put forth to break their 
ranks and to force them into submission, and that, if 
they could hold out for ten days more, the strike would 
be won. As for imported labor, if it came it would be 
given short shrift. Scabs were always cowards, and a 
proper show of determination on the r^rt of the men 
would soon send the rats scurnring to their holes. Be- 
sides, Richard Malleson needed the old men as much a^ 
they needed him. He was on the point of financial 
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disaster, and his only salvation was to take baok all of 
his employees on their own terms. 

The dinerences between the two wings of the strikers 
were sharp and serious. The clash of ideas was grave 
and threatening. At the head of those who were in 
favor of pelding was Lamar. Indeed it was he who 
had skilfully worked up so powerful a sentiment for 
surrender. Leading the opposition was Bricky Hoover, 
the one hero of tne strike, who, bv crude logic and 
individual appeal, was still holding the minority in line. 

All day the battle of opinion had raged. Bad blood 
had been aroused. Quarrels were frequent. In some 
cases blows had been exchanged. 

It was, therefore, an excited and an impatient crowd 
that gathered that afternoon in front of Carpenters' 
Hall as the hour for the meeting drew near. Wild 
rumors filled the air. Mr. Malleson had agreed to take 
them all back. Mr. Malleson had sworn that not one 
of them would ever again be permitted to enter his 
mills. Evictions were to begin at once. Their leaders 
had sold them out. Three hundred strike-breakers 
were already inside the plant ; more were on the way. 
If any force was used on the new men the guards and 
deputies had been instructed to shoot to kul. These, 
and a hundred other stories, false and true, floated con- 
stantly back and forth through the moving and gesticu- 
lating crowd. 

It was well that the crowd kept moving, and ges- 
ticulating too for that matter, for the late March day 
had bro\ight keen winds and flurries of snow, and com- 
fort was not to be had by standing motionless in the 
street. 

It was past the hour for the meeting, and the doors of 
the hall had not yet been opened. That was inexcus- 
able. The men demanded that they be permitted to 
enter in order that they might at least keep warm. 
They struggled with each other for places near the 
steps. Then word came that the proprietor of the hall 
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had refused them entrance. One said that it was be- 
cause the rent had not been paid in advance. Another 
said that the owners of the property were afraid theire 
would be violence in the meeting, and the destruction 
of furniture. Still another called attention to the fact 
that the building was owned by Mr. Hughes and 
Colonel Boston, both of whom were directors of the 
Malleson Manufacturing Company. At this a few of 
the hot-headed ones were for smashing in the doors and 
taking possession anyway. It was a crime, they said, 
for any one to keep them standing in the street on a day 
like this. What unwise counsels might have prevailed 
will never be known, for, suddenly, a strong and pene- 
trating voice rang out above the tumult. It was the 
voice of the rector of Christ Church. He was standing 
on the steps leading to the entrance door, and was in- 
viting them to hola their meeting in the parish hall of 
his church, only five blocks away. He had learned of 
their predicament, had taken pity on them, and, moved 
by a generous impulse, was offering them shelter under 
a roof which truly had never covered such an audience 
as this. He bade them follow him. Some of them did 
so gladly, applauding his generosity as they went. 
Others fell into line sullenly and hesitatingly, seeing in 
the invitation only a bid, on the part of the Church, for 
the favor of the laboring masses. A few refused to go 
at all ; declaring that they would perish rather than 
hold their meetmg under the auspices or by grace of a 
Church the very shadow of whose spire was hateful to 
them. But, for the most part, they went along. A 
sense of decorum fell upon them as they entered the 
doors of the parish hall. They removed their caps, 
took their seats quietly, and awaited the presentation 
of the issues which they were to decide. 

The meeting was called to order by the president of 
their local union who stated briefly the purpose of the 
gathering, and then called for the report of the com- 
mittee that had last visited the president of the Malle- 
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8on Manufacturing Company. There was little in the 
re(>ort that was new to the men. Mr. Malleson had re- 
fused to open his mills to his former employees, on any 
terms, whether they came singly or in a body. He 
would not treat with them on any questions or under 
any conditions. He had said that they were dupes and 
fools to listen to the counsel of designing and self -seek-' 
ing leaders who had nothing to lose and everything to 
g:ain by prolonging the strike. Finally, he had pra<5. 
tically ordered the members of the committee from his 
room, and had warned them not to intrude again upon 
his privacy with their childish demands nor with their 
term of sarrender. 

At the conclusion of the report there were mutter- 
ings and hisses, and not a few bitter denunciations of 
the president and his policy, and these denunciations 
were not entirely unaccompanied by threats. 

A resolution was offered to the effect that the strike 
be declared off, and that the union ofKcials and the 
ofiicers of the company be notified at once of the 
action. The motion to adopt the resolution was duly 
seconded, and then the contention began anew. There 
were strong and passionate arguments both for and 
against the prolongation of the strike. Men with 
haggard faces told of the suffering that they and their 
families had endured, and begged that they might be 
permitted, without infraction of the union rules, and 
without the ignominy of being hailed and treated as 
scabs, to seek their old jobs. Others arose and appealed 
to their fellow- workmen, declaring that while they too 
had suffered, they were nevertheless ready to die in the 
last ditch in order that the dignity of labor might be 
maintained, and their rights as human bein^ upheld. 
It was crude oratory, but it had its effect. The tide of 
sentiment swung away from those who would bring 
the strike to a speedy end by surrender, and turned 
strongly toward those who would prolong it for the 
general and ultimate good. 
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Stephen Lamar, walking delegate, sitting up in a far 
comer of the hall, surrounded by his personal ad- 
herents, watching the proceedings with anxious eyes, 
was ycdck to note the dangerous tendency that the 
meeting was taking on. He knew that he must at 
once flm^ himself and his personality into the con- 
troversy m order to stem the tide that was setting so 
strongly toward complete disaster. He had not cared 
to speak. He had not hitherto considered it necessary 
that he should do so. The situation had seemed to he 
firmly enough in his grasp. But now he felt that it 
was imperative that he should take the floor, else every- 
thing would be lost ; and how would he ever again face 
Marv Bradley ? 

When he arose there were hoarse shouts of wel- 
come, and cries of " To the platform, Steve 1 " So he 
mounted the platform and began to speak. He re- 
minded his hearers of the years of devoted service he 
had given to the cause of labor. 

Some one in the audience cried out : 

" Ye've been well paid for it, too." 

He did not heed the interruption, but went on to tell 
of the superhuman efforts he had put forth to make 
this strike a success. 

"I have done all that mortal man could do," he 
shouted, " to help you win your fight, and to relieve 
your distress. I have suffered with you." 

" The hell you have ! " 

It was the same voice that had interrupted before, 
and again the speaker disregarded it, and went vigor- 
ously on. He could not afford, in this emerffency, to 
get into a controversy with some obscure wo^man on 
the floor. 

" I know aU there is to know about this strike," he 
declared. "And I know Eichard Malleson and his 
board. Believe me, men, they are putting up no bluff. 
They mean what they say. They are determined to 
crush us. We are already beaten. The only thing left 
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for us to do is to acknowledge our defeat, call off the 
strike, and give these starving men a chance to get 
honorably back to work." 

Then came a new interruption from another source. 
Some one, back among the snadows, shouted in a shrill 
voice : 

" How much do you get for sellin' of us out ? " 

There were shouts and laughter, and then a roar of 
disapproval Lamar was angry. He could not brook 
that msult. It struck too near home. He turned his 
face in the direction from which the voice had come. 

" I don't know who you are," he cried, " but I do 
know that you're a cowardly liar 1 " 

In the dark corner confusion reigned. The man 
with the shrill voice wanted to fight. Some of his 
fellows were willing to back him; others sought to 
restrain him. An edifying spectacle, indeed, in a 
house dedicated to the promotion of the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace. The chairman of the meeting pounded 
for order so vigorously that quiet was finally restored 
and Lamar went on with his speech. 

" If you vote down this resolution," he said, " you 
will compel honest men to become scabs. They can't 
continue to face freezing wives and starving children at 
your behest. They will seek their old jobs on the best 
terms they can get, and I shall not blame them. I do 
not know what will happen when the strike is declared 
off ; I can promise you nothing. But I do know that 
Bichard Malleson cannot successfully run his mills 
without the aid of his old men. If you prolong this 
strike you will doubtless wreck the Malleson Company, 
but you yourselves will be crushed at the bottom of 
the wreck. I beg of you to make the best of a bad 
bargain, to use judgment, to take pity on your loved 
ones, to behave yourselves like reasonable men, to cry 
quits, and go to work." 

There had been no more interruptions, but, mingled 
with the applause that followed Lamar to his seat, 
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there were shouts of disapproval, and mutterincs of 
anger. Some one, by way of excuse for him, declared 
that Steve had broken down, and lost his nerve. No 
one had ever before known him to acknowledge defeat. 
Persistence had been the secret of his success. But, 
doubtless, this time he was right. 

Bricky Hoover sat in the front row of seats, his body 
bent forward, his head resting in his hands, his eyes 
fixed steadfastly on a certain spot on the floor in front of 
him. No one had called on him for a speech, for no one 
had conceived that he was capable of making one. He 
was a worker, not an orator. But the shouting that 
followed Lamar^s address had not yet died down when 
he rose to his feet and began to mount the steps that 
led to the platform. He bobbed his head to the chair- 
man, and then turned and faced his audience. When 
his fellow- workers Ww him standing there, rubbing his 
hand awkwardlv across his unkempt shock of red hair, 
the^ burst into laughter. Apparently the strain under 
which they were laboring was to be eased by a bit of 
comedy. He stood there with his long legs wide apart, 
his shoulders hunched up, his unsymmetrical face drawn 
into a queer, forced smile. Some one said that he had 
been drinking, and had best sit down. But others 
hailed him familiarly and shouted for a speech. He 
was there to speak, and he be^n. 

There were few who heard him at first ; his voice 
was low, and he seemed to have difficulty in articulat- 
ing his words. But cries of : " Louder 1 " " Louder ! " 
brought more vigor to his throat and tongue, and soon 
the only ones who failed to hear him were those who 
would not do so. 

"I've been the goat," he said, "for both sides in 
this thing. I'm through bein' the goat. I'm goin' to 
fight, now, on me own account. The Company picked 
me for the first victim because I'd been the loudest 
ffittin' yer rights for ve. More was to follow. If ye 
hadn't struck they'd 'a' been a hunderd o' ye laid off 
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by to-day. They was ffoin^ to pick ye out like oullin's, 
an' toss ye to the scrap-heap." 

"Right you are, Bricky," came a voice from the 
audience. ^ 

" Right I am it is. Ye didn't strike for me when it 
comes to that ; ye struck for your own jobs. Ye could 
'a' counted me out any day. Ye knew that. I told ye 
so. I wouldn't stand in the way o' one o' ye. I'd 'a' 
left the town; I'd 'a' left the country; I'd 'a' gone an' 
hung meself to 'a' got one man's job back for 'un." 

" Good boy, Bricky I " 

" Ye knew that, didn't ye ? But ye stood out like 
men, an' they've starved ye like rats. They couldn't 
'a' treated dogs no worse 'an they've treated you. I 
went with the comity to see the old man. I promised 
everything. I crawled on me belly to 'im, an' — ye 
heard the report — ^he kicked us all out." 

" We'll set him yet ! " came a cry from the benches. 

" Ye wiu if ye'U listen to me. They say call the 
strike off an' git out. Men, ye can't ffit out that way. 
It's death to ye if ye try it. Maybe it's death any way^ 
I don't know ; but if it is I'll die a-fightin'." 

"Sowillll" "Andll" "Andl!" 

"That's right ! If ye fight, an' fight like hell, ye'll 
win. I know. They can't run their mills with scabs. 
You won't let 'em run their mills with scabs. I'll 
smash the head o' the first scab that takes my job. It 
ain't his job ; it's mine. I've got a right to it. Them 
jobs down there are yours. Them machines down 
there are yours. You earned the money that bought 
'em. You've got a right to run 'em, an' if ye do what 
I tell ye, ye will run 'em. The man that lays down 
now an' lets Dick Malleson tread on 'is neck is a 
damned fool 1 " 

" That's right, Bricky ! Qt> for 'em ! Give 'em 
hell ! " 

The passions of the crowd, swayed by Bricky's rude 
eloquence, were being roused to tne figliting pitch. 
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^^Yes," he went on, swinging his Ions' arms, and 
opening and clodng his big fists; ^^an' do ye know 
what's happenin' to<lay ? A car-load o' scabs has been 
switched into the miU-yard. I got the word when I 
come in. By six o'clock one of 'em will have your 
machine, Bill Souder, and one of 'em will have yours, 
Abe Slinsky, and one of 'em will have yours, and yours, 
and yours,'' pointing his forefin^r in rapid succession 
at the men who sat m front of hmi. His voice rose to 
a piercing height : 

" Will ve let 'em keep 'em ? " 

" No 1 '' came the answer from two hundred throats. 

Men were on their feet, shouting, gesticulating, de- 
manding, swearing. Bricky's voice rose again, high 
above the clamor. 

"I don't know what you're ^in' to do about it, 
men ; but I know what I'm gom' to do. I'm goin' 
down, now, to see Dick Malleson. I ain't goin' to beg 
'im for my job ; I'm goin' to demand it, and if he don't 
give it to me, by Qod ! I'll take it ! And if ye'U go 
along ye'U have them mOlionarieB on their knees in an 
hours time, a-beggin' for mercy. Who goes ? " 

" We all go I We're figntin' strong, an' we're 
fightin' mad, an' we'll have our rights. Come on I " 

There was a rush for the hall doors. The sound of 
the chairman's gavel was lost in the din. The pending 
resolution and its fate were forgotten. Men fought 
with each other in their eagerness to get to the street 
and to take up the line of march to the mills. Chairs 
were overturned. Doors were wrenched from their 
hinges. Prayer-books and hymnals and lesson-leaves 
were scatter^ on the floor and trampled under shuflUnep 
feet. Lamar, red-faced, shouting, gesticulating, tried 
to stem the torrent, but he might as well have tried to 
hold back Niagara. Some lauimed at him, others cursed 
him, no one oWed him. ^ 

The rector oi Christ Church, standing in a niche by 
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the organ, had looked on and listened in horrified 
amazement. He saw that the hour for riot and blood- 
shed had arrived, and he made one supreme effort to 
avert the final catastrophe. He sprang to the platform 
and shouted to the mob. Men tum^ to see who it 
was that was speaking, and then turned away. They 
did not care to hear him. They paid no more attention 
to him than if he had been a man of straw, except that 
some of them laughed at him, some mocked him, some 
ridiculed him. His appeal for wisdom and order fell 
on deaf ears. These men had no use, to-day, for ser- 
mons or religion, or pious advice. What they wanted 
was action — and plenty of it. 

When he found that his effort was utterly useless, 
the rector stopped speaking and came down from the 
platform. At the foot of the step^ he met Lamar, gaz- 
ing, with frightened eyes, at the disappearing crowd. 

" Lamar," he cried, " stop them ! They're wild ! 
They're rushing to destruction 1 " 

" I can't," replied Lamar. " No man can stop them. 
God in heaven couldn't stop them now ! '* 

From Lamar's lips the ejaculation was impious, but 
the clergyman did not stop to consider it. 

" Then come with me,^' he said. " Let's follow on 
and do what we may to prevent bloodshed and arson." 

Lamar made no reply, but he started on in obedience 
to the request. So they went on their hopeless mission, 
servant of Christ and enemy of God together, both re- 

{'ected by those whom they had served, hissed and 
looted at as they made their way through crowded 
streets black with the breaking storm. 

The march of the workmen themselves was not with- 
out the semblance of order. But idle men on every 
comer joined them, vicious men, whose only occupation 
it was to prey upon society, fell into their ranks ; hood- 
lums and hotheads, shouting their enthusiasm, went 
loyously along ; the curious and sensation loving fol- 
lowed on behmd in scores ; even women and children 
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mingled with the crowd that was headed ominously 
toward the mills. 

Forerunners harried back to say that a compsoiy of 
scabs had entered the mill-yard, goarded by deputies 
armed to the teeth. The mob howled its defiance and 
derision, and pushed on. 

The entrance to the Malleson mills was at the foot of 
a narrow street. In front of the works a broad plaza 
ran, blocked at both ends by buildings of the company. 
Along this street and across this plaza the army of em- 
ployees, in working times, made their way to and from 
their place of employment. It was down this street 
now that the crowd swept, bent on presenting and en- 
forcing their demand for work. But just above where 
the way opens into the plaza, stretched from wall to wall, 
two ranks of policemen stood, shoulder to shoulder, club 
in hand, ready to repel any invasion of the property of 
the riclL The leaders of the mob, scarcely able to re- 
sist the pressure from behind, halted when they reached 
the line of blue. 

" What do you want ? " inquired the captain of police. 

" We want to see Richard Malleson," was the reply. 

" You can't see him." 

"We want our jobs." 

" You can't go to the mills." 

" We want to drive out the scabs." 

" The first man that attempts to cross this line will go 
home with a cracked skull." 

The mob howled with disappointment and rage. 
Who said the police were not tne paid and servient 
tools of capital ? Whoever said so lied ! 

Struggling, pushing, shouldering their way through 
the hostile crowd, the rector of Christ Church and 
Stephen Lamar got inch by inch toward the front. On 
the way down they had agreed to make one final appeal 
to Bichard Malleson for peace. He alone coula stay 
the red hand of riot. It was not believable tiiat he 
would refuse. 
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The captain of police reco^ized them, an4 when he 
knew what their errand was he permitted them to pass 
the lines. They started across the open plaza toward 
the front of the main building. 

"You're goinff where you belong!** came the cry 
from those in the mob who saw them go. " You've 
sold us out, and you're going for your pay 1 '* " Trai- 
tors ! " " Blacklegp ! " 

All reason and judgment, all power to discriminate, 
seemed lost and swallowed up in the overwhelming 
passion of revolt that had seized upon the riotous 
crowd. 

Two guards stood at the top of the steps, one at each 
side of tne office door. 

" We want to see Mr. Malleson," said the rector. 

" You can't see him," was the reply. " No one is 
allowed to go in." 

" But we must talk with him at once ; it's a matter 
of life and death." 

The man looked at him for a moment, and then 
turned and entered the building. He came back pres- 
ently to say that Mr. Farrar might go in, but that 
Lamar would not be admitted under any conditions. 
So the labor leader went down the steps and stood by 
the railing outside, while the rector passed in to the 
office of the company. Mr. Malleson was there with 
his counsel, Philip Westgate, a half dozen anxious 
members of his board of directors, and a few fright- 
ened clerks. He looked up as the rector entered. 

"Well," he asked bluntly, "what is your errand 
to-day ? " 

" I have come," said the rector, " to try to avert 
bloodshed." 

" And you have brought with you the club and torch 
with which you threatened me." 
' " Mr. Malleson, this is no time for caviling. Do you 
see the mob in that street ? It's only a Question of 
minutes when the police barrier will be broken down, 
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and these furious men will be at your door. There is 
but one way to avoid riot and arson and bloodshed. 
You must face these men and promise to open your 
mills to them. It is your last expedient.'' 

The president of tne company brought his clenched 
hand down onto the table with a ban^. 

" Is this your only errand ? " he asked. 

« It is." 

'' Then go back and tell the thugs and hoodlums who 
sent you here that Eichard Malleson has never yet sur- 
rendered to a mob, and that he never wilL Tell them, 
moreover, that I have armed men behind my walls, 
and that the first rioter who attempts to enter here will 
take his life in his hands." 

" But, Mr. Malleson, that would be murder. These 
men have lost their heads. They don't know what 
they are doing. They are wild. One word from you 
would restore their reason and prevent a tragedy." 

" I have said my last word." 

Some one, looking from the window, exclaimed in 
fright : 

" They've broken the police lines ! They're swarm- 
ing into the plaza ! " 

It was true. The pressure of the mob had broken 
down the police guara, and enraged men by the hun- 
dreds were pouring into the open space that faced the 
factory. They were rattling at the doors of the mill, 
hammering against the gates, demanding to be let in. 
Hoodlums were yelling ; women were screaming ; fists 
were beating the air. 

"Break down the doorl " was the cry. " Smash the 
gates ! " " Bum the mill ! " " Kill the scabs ! " 

Eichard Malleson, standing there with white face and 
set jaws, had seen them come. So had the rector of 
Christ Church. Both of them had heard the riotous 
and savage shouts. In the breast of the capitalist only 
fierce wrath was roused; but in the breast of the 
minister anger was mingled with pity. 
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^^ I can do nothing here/' he said. '^ I may still be 
able to do something out there." 

He turned to go, but Westgate laid a hand on his 
arm. 

" You had better stay here," he said, " where you 
will be comparatively safe. It's a wild mess outside. 
Bricks and bullets are likely to fly soon." 

"No matter! My place is with the men. They 
may listen to me yet." 

" They won't listen to any one till they get their fill 
of bloodt." 

But he went out. He pushed his way down the steps 
that led from the office door to the sidewalk, down into 
the midst of pandemonium. A wild-eyed man at his 
elbow yelled : 

" Death to the scabs I Set fire to the buildings, an' 
smoke 'em all out ! " 

Near by a single policeman was battling with a 
dozen frenzied rioters. They had struck his cap from 
his head and were trying to wrest his club from his 
hands. 

" Don't play with 'im ! " shouted one ; " choke 'im ! " 

The white face of the president of the company, 
distorted with anger, appeared for a moment at an 
office window. 

" There's Dick Malleson ! " was the cry. " He 
starves women an' kills babies ! Qet a rope an' hang 
'im ! " 

Each wild and murderous sentiment was received 
with roars of approval by the bloodthirsty mob. The 
rector of Christ Church, amazed and indignant at the 
spirit of brutal savagery displayed by the men whose 
cause he had hitherto championed, determined to speak 
to them. He fought his way back up the steps to the 
office door, threw his hat from him, and faced the 
riotous multitude. 

" Men," he shouted, " listen to me ! " 

" Listen to the preacher ! " yelled a man at his side. 
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^Danin the preacherl" cried another, ^He's a 
traitor and a blackleg ! " 

^Yoa lie!" was the quick response; ^and that 
proTes it.'' 

The man who had cursed the preacher doubled np 
and sank to the pavement onder a blow from the othw 
man's fist. It was the swift and natural result of the 
controversy, for the spirit of violence was abroad. Li 
the lull tliat followed the punishment the rector again 
lifted his voica 

^^Men, you are crazy. You are taking a fool's 
reven^ x on are playing into the hands of your 
^lemies. Stop this ungodly riot and go to your homes 
before blood is spilt ! " 

As if in defiance of his command, a brick went crash- 
ing through the office window at his side, and a cry, 
eitner of pain or fear, came from within the room. 
His heart grew hot with indignation. 

^* That was a coward's deed ! " he shouted. ^ Shame 
on the one who did it ! " 

Already other bricks, torn from a foundation newly 
laid, were flying through the air. The sound of crash- 
ing glass was heard from every quarter. Policemen, 
back to back, were battling furiously with the mob. 

^^ PuU the preacher down I " yelled a man from the 
street. ^^ He's no business here ! " 

"Aye ! Pull him down ! " came the answering cry 
from a dozen throats. ^ He's the tool of capital, and 
an enemy to labor ! " 

But the minister was not dismayed. His voice rang 
out like the wrathful blare of a trumpet : 

"I will speak, and you must listen. In God's 
name, men, are you mad ? You'll have blood on your 
heads ^" 

" Aye ! and if this brick-bat goes straight youll have 
blood on yours 1 " 

The speaker, standing in the street, took rough aim 
and hurled his missile. It found its mark. The rector 
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of Christ Church tottered and fell, and those who st^ood 
near to him saw blood gush from his temple and go 
streaming down his face. A woman screamed, and 
fought her way to him as he lay sprawled alon^ the 
steps. It was Mary Bradley. She flung herself down 
at his side. She lifted his shoulders into her lap, and 
held his head against her breast, and strove to staunch 
the blood that was pouring from his wound. She 
turned her blazing eyes on the crowd below her, a 
crowd that had grown suddenly silent as it saw the 
result of its first tragic blow. 

" Villains ! " she screamed. " Murderers ! You have 
killed the only man on earth who cared a pin for your 
black souls ! — the only man whose love I ever craved." 

Her crv ended in a wail. She laid her face against 
the pallid and blood-streaked face that rested on her 
bosom, and sou£^ht to find in it some sign of life. The 
guards unlocked the office door and carried the limp 
body of the minister within, taking with them, per- 
force, the woman who would not let go her hold. But, 
once inside, they tore her away, and thrust her from 
them, like a thing unclean. 

Hitherto the police, in obedience to orders, had en- 
deavored to hold the rioters in check without the 
shedding of blood. But now, shocked and angered at 
the brutal assault on the rector, and taking advantage 
of the temporary lull occasioned by it, they charged 
into the mob. Firmly, f uriouslv, with the strength of 
twice their number, they drove the rabble back. There 
was savage resistance. There were broken heads. 
There were bullets that went wild. Bleeding men lay 
prone on the pavement. Then came a relief squad, 
hammering its way in ; and from each blind end of the 
plaza the rioters were forced to the center, and up the 
narrow street toward the city. Enraged, sullen, bleed- 
ing, parrying helpless comrades along, they were scat- 
tered and oriven in helpless confusion to their haunts 
and homes. 
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CHAPTER XX 

"black as the pit'' 

It was Friday afternoon that the riot took place. It 
was now Sunday morning, and the first day of ApriL 
The sun was sMnin^ gloriousljr. Bmls were chirping 
in the bare trees. The first springing green was giving 
life to the rectory lawn. But the rector of Christ 
Church, looking out from his window toward the 
street, neither saw nor heard these signs of the waken- 
ing season. The sound of the tolling church bell struck 
upon his ears. He knew that the .hour for morning 
service was approaching, but the knowledge gave him 
little concern. His children were playing in the hall. 
He paid no heed to them. It was not that he was ill 
in body, but that he was sick in soul. His wound had 
been severe, but it had not placed his life in jeopardy. 
A glancing blow from a flymg brick that had crashed 
through the glass panel oi the door behind him had 
first laid his scalp open to the bone. He was still weak 
from the shock of the blow and from loss of blood. 
But prompt and skilful surgical attention, and a robust 
constitution, were bringing him rapidly back into his 
customary form. It was not the result of the violent 
and brutal assault upon his body from which he was 
suffering to-day ; it was rather tne awakening knowl- 
edge of what that assault implied. The toilers for 
whose sake he had dared the displeasure of the power- 
ful, the oppressed for whom he had pleaded and fought, 
the poverty-stricken whose sufferings he had relieved 
with his own hands and out of his own pittance, had 
repudiated and repulsed him, and finally had stoned 
him. Could ingratitude reach greater depths? Had 
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a bitterer cap than this ever been held to the lips of 
any minister of that Christ who alone had felt the ex- 
treme bitterness of ingratitude ? 

And yet he scarcely knew the half of what these 
toilers thought of him to^lay. He had no conception 
of the strong resentment — resentment without cause 
that burned in their hearts against him. He had 
preached fairly enough indeed; but what had he 
actually done for them ? He had declaimed against 
the power of capital, but capital had not loosened its 

frip on them hy so much as the breadth of a hair. He 
ad been charitable to them, oh, yes ! and had visited 
their sick with pious consolation, and had lured them 
into unwitting friendship for him and his church, and 
had opened his parish hall to them on a March day, 
and what had been the purpose of it all ? Only that 
he might betray them, at the last, into the hands of 
those tyrannical masters who had hired him, and whom 
they had repudiated once and for all. For had he not, 
when the hour came to strike the final blow for victory, 
thrown himself across their path, besought them to 
surrender to their oppressors, and when they would not, 
called them to their faces fools and cowards and mur- 
derers ? One brick against his pious skull ? He should 
have had a thousand. Curses on him and his sinister 
religion with its meaningless sop to socialism, and its 
cloven hoof hidden under its clerical robes ! 

• Ah ! but the denunciation of the poor was as nothing 
to the condemnation of the rich. By the teaching of 
his social heresies he had led the ignorant and the 
thoughtless into an attitude toward society that was 
bound to result in violence and bloodshed, as it had 
resulted. He had disgraced the reliffion he was sup- 
posed to preach. He had degraded his Church, and 
debased his high calling. He had opened their sacred 
buildings to a profane and howling crowd. The walls 
of their parish hall had echoed with incendiary speeches, 
with appeals to the worst passions of the heart, with 
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jeers and curses and the crack and crash of churchly 
furniture. And out from the doors of this profanated 
house had issued a riotous and bloodthirsty mob, bent 
on destroying the property if not the lives of some of 
the most law-abiding and God-fearing citizens of the 
city or the state. Wnat degradation ! What unheard 
of sacrilege ! 

And in the midst and at the height of this disgrace- 
ful riot which he had done so much to precipitate, what 
a spectacle this discredited priest had made of himself ! 
Alternately appealing to and denouncing the reckless 
mob that surrounded him, he had aroused only their 
scorn and resentment, until one of them, more daring 
than his companions, had felled the offending minister 
with a common brick. Disgusting enough, indeed ! 
But that was not the worst of it ; oh, by no means ! 
For, as he lay sprawling and unconscious on the steps, 
surrounded by rioters and ruffians, had not a woman 
of the lower class, a socialist, an anarchist, an atheist, 
a oonsorter with desperate characters, a woman whose 
vulgar husband had been scarce six months dead, had 
not she rushed to his side, and embraced him, and 
kissed him, and wept over him, and shrieked to the 
crowd that he was the only man she had ever loved ? 

But when they reached this dramatic climax of the 
clergvman's degradation, the scandalized gossips spoke 
in whispers lest some one, overhearing them, should 
charge tnem with spreading unclean tales. 

Had the rector of Christ Church known the things 
that loose tongues were saying of him, had he known 
what had happened after he fell unconscious on the 
office steps — for no one had yet had the hardihood to 
tell him, and the newspapers, with becoming decency, 
had failed to publish the mcident — would he have gone 
into his pulpit that April morning to preach to his 
people the gospel of a sinless Christ ? It is not to be 
doubted. For ne would have felt in his heart that he 
was guiltless and without stain, and, as yet, he had not 
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known fear. Indeed, he had not yet axjknowledged his 
defeat. He was hurt, grieved, humiliated, but not 
conquered. His spirit was not that of the Hebrew 
psalmist pouring Out his soul in the de profundis. It 
was rather that of Henly's hero thundering his pagan 
defiance at fate. The lines came into his mind now as 
he stood gazing from his window into the sunlight on 
the lawn, and brought to him a strange and uncliristian 
consolation. 

*' Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

^' In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed.'' 

At the hour for service he entered the church, robed 
himself, and followed the poor remnant of his choir to 
the chancel in reverent processional. But when he 
looked out upon his congregation he experienced a shock 
more painful to him than that caused by the rioter's 
brick. There was but a handful of worshipers in the 
church. Pew after pew was empty. Great sections 
of pews were wholly devoid of occupants. Men and 
women whose devotion to the Church had led them, 
up to this time, against their inclinations, to continue 
their attendance on its services, were unwilling to-day, 
after the events of the past week, to hear the prayers 
and lessons read, or a sermon preached, by a priest 
who had so forgotten the duty and the dignity of his 
sacred calling. And of the toilers who had crowded 
the pews and overflowed into the aisles scarcely more 
than a month before, onljr a beggarly few were here 
to-day. Rich and poor alike had deserted and repudi- 
ated him. Even Ruth Tracy was not in her accustomed 
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place, nor coald his searching eyes discover her any- 
where in the church. Mary Bradley, too, was absent. 
Had both these women, from whom he had drawn so 
much comfort and inspiration in the past, on whom he 
had leaned in absolute confidence, of whose supreme 
loyalty he had never had the shadow of a doubt ; had 
they too fallen by the wayside, too weak and skeptical 
to follow him to the end of the heaven-ordained path 
he had chosen to tread? Would Ood Almighty be 
the next to desert him ? 

For the first time in all his hapless crusade his heart 
began to fail him, a strange and insidious weakness 
crept in upon him. His hand trembled as he lifted the 
book and read : 

'^ The Lord is in His holy temple. Let all the earth 
keep silence before Him." 

The sound of his voice came back to him in dull 
echoes from the waste of vacant pews. 

" Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us 

in sundry places " His voice failed him, and he 

paused. But it was only for a moment. With stem 
resolution he fought 'back his weakness, gathered new 
strength, and went on with his service. 

His sermon that morning-he had prepared it early 
the preceding week — was based upon the parable of 
the householder and the tares. 

" God help us," he said in closing, " if we have mis- 
taken the command of our Lord, and have gone out to 

Lther up the tares, and, inadvertently and foolishly, 

tve rooted up also the wheat with them. It were 
doubtless better that they should have grown together 
till the harvest time, when the Lord of the harvest, 
himself, would have gathered and separated them." 

Then he sent out the alms-basins, and they came 
back to him to be presented at the altar, Uned with a 
pathetic pittance. 

As it was the first Sunday in the month he proceeded 
with the administration of the Holy Communion. He 
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uncovered the bread and the wme and set them out on 
the Lord's table. But there were few to partake of 
them. The chancel rail which, in other days, had been 
filled many times in succession with devout communi- 
cants, had room enough now and much to spare to 
accommodate all who had remained for the passing of 
the consecrated elements. 

Soberly, devoutlv, with a tenderness he had never 
felt before, he performed the office of the communion. 
It was only at the benediction that his heart and voice 
a£cain failed him, and the last ^^ Amen ^ came almost 
T^ith a sob from his lips. 

After the service was ended a few of his friends, 
men and women, remained to clasp his hand, to inquire 
about his wound, and to give him svmpathy and en- 
couragement. They were those who bad stood by him 
and would still stand by him, even though they saw 
the church fallinff into wreck about his leet, because 
they believed in him and loved him. But riot much 
was said. The feeUng on the part of both priest and 
people was too deep to find ready expression in words. 
And when they came out into the opSsn air they found 
that dark clouds had obscured the sun, and that the 
wind was blowing cold across the flying buttresses of 
the gray stone church. 

As for Euth Tracy, she could not have done other- 
wise than absent herself from the morning service. 
Her cheeks were still burning because of the revelation 
made to her by Mrs. Farrar, and because of Westgate's 
disclosure of the gossip of the town. After those things 
had come the riot with its tragical incidents, the mur- 
derous assault on the rector, the scandalous outcry of 
Mary Bradley. What wonder that she felt the solid 
ground of faith sinking beneath her feet, and that. 
Frightened and dismayed, she dared not leave her 
home, and almost feared to look the members of her 
own household in the face. And what wonder that, in 
her distress, her mind and heart turned, half-uncon- 
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scionsly, toward the loTer whom she had dismissed, as 
being the one person in all the world who had soul and 
strength enough to rescue her from herself. 

It was not greatly different with Mary Bradley. If 
the public, by reason of Friday's incident, had learned 
the secret or her heart, it would not find her so bold 
and shameless on the Sunday following^ as even to be 
seen outside her door. Indeed, from uie hour when 
she had been thrust out from his presence, and had 
crept moaning home with her blood-stained garments 
on her, she had held herself in strict seclusion. Lamar 
had come, demanding an interview. The old woman 
with the wrinkled face had opened the door an inch, 
and had told him that Mary would not see him. He 
came again the following day and made his demand 
insistent. The old woman obeyed her instructions. 

^* You can't see her," she said. " Nobody can't see 
her." 

" But I've ffot to see her. There's a thing I've got 
to settle with her." 

" You can't settle with her to^y." 

" To-morrow, then ? " 

" No, not to-morrow, nor next week, nor next year. 
She's through with ye." 

" You infernal hag ! What do you know about it ? 
You gatell her to come out or I'll drag her out." 

The old woman slammed the door in his face and 
locked and bolted it, and he went away cursing. 

There were other callers — the sympathetic, the cu- 
rious, the evil-minded. There was one answer at the 
door to all of them : Mrs. Bradley would see no one. 

On Sunday evening, at dusk, Barry MallesotL came. 
In response to his knock the old woman opened the 
door a crack. 

" You can't see her," she said, before Barry had even 
a chance to speak. " She don't see nobody." 

"Maybe," replied Barry, deprecatingly, "if she 
knew who it was she might 1;^ wilUng." 
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^^ Don't make no difference who it is/' responded the 
old woman. " She wouldn't see the Lord from heaven." 

Without further ado she closed the door and bolted 
it,' and Barry turned sadly away. 

But Mary Bradley, sitting alone in her room, thought 
she caught the sound of a familiar voice. 

" Mother," she said, " was that Barry Malleson ? " 

And, without waiting for a reply, she swept across 
the room, unbolted the door, flung it open and called 
out to him : 

" Barry ! " 

" Yes, Mary." 

" Come back ! I want you." 

He came gladlv. She took him into the little sitting- 
room. The shades at the windows were drawn close, 
and the lamo on the table burned dimly. Barry 
remembered the time when he came there and saw, 
through a partly opened doorway, the sheeted body of 
John Bradley lying in an adjoining room. It was not 
a pleasant memory. 

In the half-light of the place the woman's face looked 
ghastly. Perhaps it was due to the way in which the 
shadows fell on it. Her eyes were still large and lu- 
minous indeed, but under them were dark crescents, and 
the fine curve of her lips was lost in a pathetic droop. 
Bar^, looking on her, pitied her. 

" I didn't come to bother you," he said. " I just 
wanted to see you. I wanted to tell you " 

She interrupted him : " I know, i ou are so good. 
I don't deserve it. I couldn't blame you if you hated 
me." 

" I don't hate you, Mary. I love you. I don't care 
what they say. I don't care what you said on the 
office steps that day. I love you." 

"You mustn't talk that way any more, Barry. I 
mustn't let you. I ought never to have let you talk 
that way, or think that way. I did you a wrong. In 
my eagerness for revenge on others I did you a great 
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wrong. I am sorry now. It was wicked in me to 
deceive you." 

" Yes, that's what they say to me. They always 
told me you were deceivmg me. It doesn't matter if 
you were. I harbor no resentment nor jealousy. I'll 
start in all over again. FU begin my courtship anew, 
if you'll let me. And I'll teach you to outlive your 
love for the other fellow. That's what I came to tell 
you to-night." 

" Barry, you have a heart of gold." 

"Yes. You know that other fellow is impossible, 
Mary. He has a wife and children. And he's a good 
man. No better man ever lived." 

"That's true, Barry. Oh, that's very true. He's 
too good to have been made the victim of my reckless 
folly. But I thought they had killed him. I thought 
they had killed him, and I was wild. I know he 
wasn't killed, but I haven't heard from him for two 
days. The suspense has been terrible. Barry, tell me 
what you know about him. Have you seen mm ? " 

-Her hands, lyinff on the table, were clasped tightly 
together, and she looked across at him as though she 
were ready to devour his anticipated words. 

"Why, yes," replied Barry. "I went to see him 
Saturday. He haa a bad wound on his head, but the 
doctor fixed him up all riffht, and he'll get over it in a 
few days. In fact ne held service yesterday as usual." 

She gave a great sigh of relief. 

" I'm so glad ! " she exclaimed, and repeated : " I'm 
so glad ! " 

" I don't think," added Barry, " that the brick-bat 
hurt him nearly as much as the fact that it came from 
the ranks of those whom he had befriended." 

"I know. Thejr were cowards; ingrates! They 
had murder in their hearts. As for me I'm through 
with them — ^forever." 

The old blaze of indignation came into her eyes, and 
the ghost of a flame crept into her cheeks. 
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" I'm beginninff to feel the same way about it," re- 
plied Barry. " x ou know I can't stand for what those 
lellows did to Fan^ar." 

Her mind turned to another phase of the catastrophe. 

"Barry," she asked, "does he know " She 

paused, but he divined the question that was in her 
thought. 

" I don't believe," he replied, " that he knows a 
thing. He was knocked insensible, and there isn't any- 
body who would go and tell him such a thing — ^unless 
it might be " 

" W ho ? " 

" Jane Chichester." 

After thatj for a moment, neither Mrs. Bradley nor 
her visitor spoke. Both appeared to be deeply im- 
mersed in thought. Finally the woman looked up at 
him. 

" Barry," she said, " I'm going away." 

" Going away ? " 

" Yes. I can!t stay here. It's impossible. I must 

fp. For his sake I must go. I've thought it all out. 
've begun to get ready." 

" When are you going ? " 

"To-morrow, maybe. Next day, surely. I shall slip 
quietly away. No one but you will know it till after 
I've gone." 

" Where are you going ? " 

" Out to my brother Jim's ranch. He has written 
for mother and me to come to him. We'll go now." 

" And I'll go with you." 

" You must not do that, Barry." 

" Then I'll come later." 

"No, Barry. I would only destroy your peace of 
mind and all your opportunities. Some day, very soon 
I hope, this dreadful trouble will be over, ana then 
you'll set back into the old life again, and be happy." 

" I snail never be happy without you." 

" Oh, yes, you will. You will forget me. You 
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must forfi;et me. I have been a traitor to yoii. I have 
been wiUing to sacrifice you to satisfy a passion for 
revenge. I have used you as a mere instrument to 
carry out my desires. I can atone for m v wickedness 
only in one way : by compelling you to blot me out of 
your memory." 

Barry looked at her in dumb incredulity. He had 
no conception of wliat lay in her mind, he could not 
fathom the meaning of the words she spoke to him. 
After a moment he said : 

"I don't know anything about it, Mary. I don't 
understand it at all. I only know that if you go away 
and leave me — like that, it will break my heart." 

She reached across the table and took both his hands 
in hers, as she had done once in her office in the Potter 
Building, and she looked into his eyes with a look 
vastly more tender and confident than she had given 
him on that day. 

'' Barry," she said, " you beUeve in me ? " 

" With all my heart.^ 

" And you believe I am trying to do what is best for 
both of us?" 

" I suppose you are." 

" Then, for my sake, do what I ask of you. Don't 
follow me. Don't try to find me. Don't try to learn 
anything about me. And if the day or the hour should 
ever come when I feel that your true happiness can be 
promoted, even bv one little jot, through any word or 
act of mine, I shall mve it to you. There, you must be 
satisfied with that, Barry ; you must." 

As in the old days he had been unable to deny her 
anything she chose to ask, so now, under the spell of 
her gaze, he had no power to refuse her request. She 
rose from the table, still holdine; his hands in hers, and 
moved with him toward the door. He hardly knew 
that he was being led. 

" And, Barry," she added, " you will do me one more 
favor? You have been my friend, my brother, my 
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loyal and devoted helper in everything. You will do 
me one more favor ? " 

« A hundred." 

^^If — ^if he should learn what I said and did that 
day, will you tell him, Barry — will you tell him that it 
is true that I love him, and that because I love him I 
have dropped out of his life forever ? Will you tell 
him, Barry ? " 

"Sure; I'll teU him." 

" Thank you ! You are the dearest friend I ever had, 
the most loyal and unselfish. There, good-night I " 

She released his hands, put her arms up about his 
neck, drew down his face to hers, and kissed him. 

" There," she said again, " good-night ! Good-bye ! " 

Amazed, thrilled, speechless, Barry found himself on 
the porch of the house, the door closed behind him, 
darkness, silence and the distant lights of the city be- 
fore him as he stood. 

Back of the closed door, again locked and bolted, 
Mary Bradley resumed her preparation for flight. 
Emotions, whispering and thundering by turns, fol- 
lowed each other in auick succession across her mind. 
Ah, but they were rignt who charged her with having 
a romantic fondness for the minister ! It was more 
than a fondness. It was the one blinding passion of 
her pinched and sunless life, and it mattered little to 
her now who knew it. Time was when she had hoped, 
in some unknown way, in some ideal social state, by 
means of which she liad but a dim and dream-driven 
conception, to gratify her longing. That wks when, 
as a modern, scouting law, flouting religion, decrying 
the social order, she had deluded herself with the beUef 
that she had a moral right to seek happiness where she 
could find it. Born in penury, reared to toil, trained 
to godlessness, steeped in a philosophy that taught her 
that love should never be restrained by man-made 
barriers, she had had neither the will nor the con- 
science to curb or master her imperious desire. But 
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now the end had come. The cnp from which she 
would have drunk had been struck from her lips. It 
lay shattered at her feet, the red wine spilled and lost. 
So she must take herself away, out of his life. Not 
that she loved him less, but rather more ; and so, lov- 
ing him more, she was ready, for his sake, to sacrifice 
herself in order that reproach might never again fall 
upon him. 

Through half the night, toiling and tempest-driven, 
she prepared for her departure. But when Monday 
came the desire to linger for yet another day over- 
powered her will, and she yielded. She ate little, slept 
little, talked little, but moved unceasingly about her 
narrow rooms. To the queries and protests and mis- 
givings of her querulous old mother she turned, for 
the most part, a deaf ear. At dusk, on Monday even- 
ing, as if through some sudden impulse, she put on her 
hat and coat. 

" Where you goin' ? " inquired the old woman. 

" I don't know, mother." 

" How lon^ you goin' to be gone ? " 

" A few mmutes maybe ; maybe forever." 

" You talk queer ; you act queer. I don't want you 
to go out." 

" No harm will come to me, mother." 

" I don't know about that. You might meet Steve." 

" I'm not afraid of him." 

" And if you meet him he might kill ya" 

"Mother, you're crazy." 

She bent over and kissed the wrinkled old face, 
unbolted the door, and went out into the night. The 
full moon was rising. Houses where poverty dwelt 
and desolation reigned were eilded on tne east by the 
softest and most beautiful of afl lights that ever rest oii 
the dwelling-places of men. Westerly the shadows 
were deep and forbidding. Cloaked and veiled, the 
woman moved alone along the deserted street. Near 
the foot of the hill she reached the lane that led to Uie 
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foot-bridge across the stream above the miU. She 
turned in at the entrance and came presently to the 
bridge. She stood by the railing and looked out across 
the moonlit roofs of the factory buildings to the twin- 
kling lights of the city that lay below her. Her eyes 
saw them, indeed, but to her mind they were invisible. 
It was on this bridge that she had once felt the 
touch and pressure of nis supporting arm. And there- 
after life had held no dearer hope for her than that she 
might once again experience such exultant joy. The 
very memory of it was sweeter than stolen waters on 
the lip of youth. After a few minutes she passed on, 
retracmg, street after street, the jpath by which they 
had come that night. Midway of a certain block she 

Saused. It was here that he had met her. But she 
id not turn back. She continued her journey until 
she reached Ruth Tracy's door. Not that she thought 
of entering here ; ishe had no desire to do that. But it 
was here that he had found comfort and help in his 
arduous work, and so the very place was precious in 
her sight. It had never occurred to her to be jealous 
of Buth Tracy. She had never conceived that the 
rector could stain his soul by falling in love with any 
other woman. But it came into her mind now, sud- 
denly, that if her own desire for his love had been 
fulfilled, he would have proved himself equally as 
weak and wicked as though his affection had been 
centered on another than herself ; some woman not his 
wife. Perhaps his God had saved him from debase- 
ment Perhaps her passion for him, even though he 
should know of it, would excite in him only pity and 
diagust. 

She did not tarry at the Tracy house, but turned 
back at once toward the center of the city. The warm, 
clear night had brought many people into the streets. 
It was not a careless nor a merry crowd. Sober and 
sullen looking men stood listlessly on comers, or strolled 
aimlessly along the pavement. Sad-eyed women, with 
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shawls ooverinj^ their heads, passed by. Children, 
thioly clad, with soiled faces and stockingless feet, 
gazed hungrily in at the shop windows. She knew 
many of these people by sight and name, but she did 
not stop to speak to any of them, and, heavily veiled 
as she was, they did not recognize her. 

At the comer by the Silver Star saloon she met 
Stephen Lamar. Hopinfi; that he would not recognize 
her she bowed her head and hurried on. But he was 
not to be deceived nor passed by. He thrust himself 
across her path. 

" Wait ! " he said ; " I want a word with you." 

'^ I can't wait," she replied. '^ I am in haste. I have 
an errand to do." 

^^ You have no errand half so important as is my 
business with vou." 

" But I don't choose to talk with you." 

She made as if to pass on, but again he blocked her 
path. 

" I know you don't," he replied, " but I choose to 
talk with you, and I'm going to do it — now." 

His voice rose at the end, and he moved nearer to 
her. It was plain that he was both angry and deter- 
mined. It was plain too that he had been drinking. 
His utterance was hoarse and thick, and he slurred an 
occasional word, as half-drunken men do. The con- 
troversy attracted the attention of people passing by, 
and they stopped to look and listen. She dreaded a 
scene, it would doubtless be wiser to humor him. 

" Very well," she said. " You may walk with me. 
I am^ing toward home." 

" ISo," he replied, '* I'll not walk with you. We'll 

So in here to the Silver Star, and sit down quietly, and 
ave it out alone." 

He took her arm, turned her about, and moved with 
her to the side door of the saloon. She did not demur. 
So long as he must talk with her it might as well be 
there as elsewhere. iThey entered, crossed the ball, 
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and, went into the private room, scene of many confer- 
ences between the labor leader and Bricky Hoover the 
workmen's champion. 

An aproned waiter came in and stood at atten- 
tion. 

'^ Bring a glass of vermouth for this lady," said 
Lamar, '^ and the usual whiskey for me ; and be quick 
about it." 

He sat at the table and held his head in his hand, 
but he did not speak to her again unta the drinks had 
been served. 

Now that she saw him clearly in the light of the 
hanging electric lamp, she saw that he was chanfi^ed. 
His face was gray, haggard and unshaven, and when 
his blood-shot eyes were open they rolled strangely. 
It was no wonder that his appearance gave evidence of 
the strain and suffering he nad undergone. He had 
passed three terrible days and nights since that moment 
when he had seen this woman pillow the blood-stained 
head of the preacher on her breast, and had heard her 
declare her love for him. He had scarcely given a 
second thought to the fact that his position as a labor- 
leader was in jeopardy if it was not entirely lost ; that 
the workingmen who had followed him blindly and 
confidently in times past had now turned upon him, 
denouncedf him and repudiated him. But that the 
woman with whom, as the whole city knew, he was 
desperately in love should pubUoly, shamelessly, m his 
very presence, declare her passionate fondness for this 
discredited priest, that was more than human nature 
could endure. It roused every bitter, hateful, malig- 
nant passion of which his heart was capable. He had 
sought her at her home and she had refused to see him. 
The refusal had made him desperate. So, without 
sleep, without food, torn with jealousy, consumed by 
rage, his brain fired by constant and deep potations, he / 
had waited and watched his chance to settle with her. 
Now he had it. 
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She did not drink her wine, but he drained his glass 
of whiskey at a gulp. Then he got up and went over 
and turned the key in the lock of the door leading into 
the hall. 

" Steve," she said, " unlock that door." 

"I don't want to be interrupted," he explained. 
" This is a private interview." 

" Unlock that door ! " 

He looked into her eves to see how determined she 
mi^ht be, and it was evident that he saw. The corners 
of Jiis mouth twitched in a curious smile, but he un- 
locked the door, and came back and sat down again at 
the table opposite her. 

" Now," she asked, " what is it that you want to say 
to me ? " 

" I want to know why you treat me like a dog." 

" Why should I treat you like a man ? " 

" Because I've done a man's work for you. I brought 
on this strike because you wanted it brought on. Wnen 
you came and begged me to have it called off I moved 
heaven and earth to carry out your will, but it couldn't 
be done. It was too late. I told you it was too late. 
But I did my best. And what happened? A riot. 
A bloody, dirty riot. I blasted my own career. These 
workingrnen are through with me. They are cursing 
me to-night for a coward and a traitor. They can go 
to hell cursing for all I care. But as for you, I want 
pay for what I've done for you. Do you hear? I 
want my pay 1 " 

" What kind of pay ? " 

" I want you." 

" You can't have me." 

She straightened up in her chair and looked him 
resolutely in the eyes. She saw his lip working but 
no sound came from them. It was a full minute before 
he regained the use of his voice. Then he asked, 
calmly enough : 

" Why can't I have you ? " 
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"Because I don't love you. No other reason is 
necessary." 

"I'll make you love me; if not to-night, then to- 
morrow ; if not to-morrow, then next day. Oh, I can 
do it. You know I can do it." 

He leaned across the table toward her and continued : ' 

" We'll go away from here. This is only a pest-hole 
anyway. We'll go away. We'll live in luxury. Oh, 
we can do it. I have enough. These fools don't 
know it, but I haven't worked for 'em all these years 
just for the love o' the thing. There's been money 
in it." 

He laughed a little, mechanically, as though at his 
own shrewdness, and again continued : 

" So it's all right. You'll go. You've got to go. I 
can't live without you. I won't live without you." 

Affain his voice rose excitedly, his mouth twitched, 
his mce took on a strange and evil expression. She 
began to fear him. She decided thsit she must, for her 
own safety, bring the interview to a close, and do it in 
so peremptory a manner as to silence him. Rising to 
her feet she said : 

" It's only a waste of breath to discuss it, Steve. I 
cannot and shall not do what you wish. I don't want 
to see you again nor talk to you again. And I don't 
want vou ever again to come near me. Now, I'm 
going home." 

" Not yet. Just a moment. It happens, for instance, 
that you're in love with some one else ? " 

" That is none of your business." 

" By God, it is my business ! Oh, I know ! I saw 
you. I heard you, when you thought his damned skull ^ 
was cracked, and you wmned over him as if he were 
a sick baby. What right have you got, anyway, to 
love this married priest r " 

He was bellowing like a mad beast now ; but she did 
not cower, nor tremble, nor show any sign of fear. 
In the face of danger it was her place to be resolute. 
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^^ A right," she answered him, ^^ that requireB no per- 
mission from you." 

" You don't deny it, then ? " 

" I don't deny it." 

" And you're not ashamed of it ? " 

" I'm not ashamed of it. I glory in it." 

He had not risen with her, but he pulled himself, 
now, unsteadily to his feet. 

" I've got only one answer to make to that," he said. 
"You fondle that black-ooated, white-livered priest 
just once more, and 111 send the souls of both of you 
straight to heU." 

" Steve, you coward, what do you mean ? " 

"Mean? I mean what I say. I'll have what be- 
longs to me or I'll kill the man that robs me, and the 
woman that lets him. He had his kisses last Friday. 
I haven't had mine yet. But I'm going to have 'em — 
to-night." 

He started toward her, staggering as he went. She 
backed awav from him and tneA to reach the door, but 
he blocked her path. 

" Let me pass ! " she cried. " Don't you dare to stop 
me ! Don't you dare to lay a finger on me 1 " 

He paid no heed to her command. He lurched for- 
ward, even as she spoke, and before she could escape 
him he had seized her and crushed her in his arms. Sne 
cried out in terror, and tried to free herself, but she 
was helpless. Half-drunken as he was, he seemed, 
nevertheless, to be possessed of maniacal strength. 
Men in the barroom adjoining heard the cry and the 
struggle, and burst into tne room and released her from 
his grasp, and held her assailant while she hurried 
awav. When he saw that she was gone he became 
suddenly calm, self-possessed, genial. He showed no 
resentment toward those who had caught and restrained 
him. He simulated good-nature as shrewdly and 
cleverly as do the criminal insane. His captors, now 
his companions, lent themselves readily to the decep- 
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tion. Now that the incident was closed it was of 
small moment to them. It was not a thing of rare oc- 
currence, anyway, to have the sodden hangers-on at the 
Silver Star aroused by a woman's scream. 

So Steve went out and mingled familiarly with the 
men at the bar; laughed at their questionable jokes 
about his gallantry, tossed dice with them, drank with 
them,, and bade them good-night with as much ease 
and carelessness as though his heart were not a seething 
whirlpool of murderous thought. 

As for Mary Bradley, sne hastened through the 
streets toward her home, her face burning with anger 
and humiliation. If she had disliked and hated Stephen 
Lamar before, she loathed him now. Then, suddenly, 
she remembered his threat against her and the rector. 
What did he mean by it ? Murder ? She paused in 
her swift pace, overcome by fear. Not fear for herself. 
It mattered little what vengeance he might choose to 
inflict on her. But was the man whom she loved in 
danger ? Would this desperate, drink-crazed monster 
seek to carry out his threat against the rector of Christ 
Church ? Was it not her duty to warn the intended 
victim? For one moment she stood irresolute, then 
she turned in her tracks and hastened back toward the 
center of the city. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE. FINAL TRAGEDY 

The rectory of Christ Church was a rfoomy place 
that Monday evening. The mistress of the house was 
ill. She had been failing for weeks— slowly at first, 
but with terrible rapidity as the days wore on. Now 
the end was almost in sight. Her interview with 
Ruth Tracy on the Friday afternoon before had left 
her at the point of collapse. Then had followed the 
news of the riot. After that her husband had been 
brought home, bandaged and bloody, victim of an 
insensate mob. What wonder that she was over- 
whelmed, physically and mentally, by crowding calam- 
ities? When the doctor came from her room that 
Friday night he looked grave and doubtful. He had 
expected the collapse, it had been imminent for 
weeks, but the severity of it startled him. Not that 
there was any organic disease, he explained, but 
these cases of extreme nervous prostration were most 
difficult to treat. Sedatives had only a temporary 
effect ; medicines of any kind would be of but little 
avail. Indeed the only real hope lay in extra-profes- 
sional treatment, particularly along the line of mental 
suggestion. At best the prognosis of the case had little 
in it that was encouraging. 

Ruth Tracy heard of Mrs. Farrar's serious illness, 
and sent a trained nurse at once to care for her. She 
felt that this much, at least, it was her right and her 
duty to do. 

If Sunday had been a sorrowful day in the rector's 
household, Monday was deadening. Tte minister him- 
self, owing to certain secondary results of his injury, 
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had been forbidden by his physician to go out. Few 
people had called at the rectory daring the day. He 
had not yet heard the scandalous gossip of the town 
that connected his name with Mary Bradley's. 

When evening came he, himself, put his children to 
bed. He heard their pathetic little prayers for their 
mother. Then he kissed them good-night, and went 
down to his study with wet eyes. 

Later on he ascended again to his wife's chamber. 
The nurse had gone out for the moment, and he drew a 
chair up by the side of the bed and sat there. She saw 
that he had been weeping. She said : 

" Why are your eyes wet, Eobert ? " 

" I have been putting the children to bed," he replied, 
" and they were praying for you. It touched me.'' 

" The precious dears 1 You'll be very kind to them, 
and patient with them, won't you, Robert, after I am 
gone ? " 

"You're not going, Alice. Not for many, many 
years yet." 

" Don't talk that way, Robert. Please don't. You 
know how much better it is that I should go now. 
And when jrou marry again " 

" I'm gomg to marry you again, dear. We're going 
to be lovers again, just as we were in the old days." 

" But, Robert, I " 

" Oh, I know. I've been thoughtless and inconsider- 
ate. I haven't appreciated you at your worth. But 
ou'll find me different after this. I've had some 
eart-searching days of late." 

"No, Robert, you've been very good to me. I've 
often wondered now you could have been so good, for 
I've never been able to — to reach vou. But I have 
loved you so— and the children '' 

"There, sweetheart, never mind now. Don't talk 
any more to-night. Try to get a little sleep and rest." 

With tender fingers he pushed back a stray lock of 
her hair, iand she reached out and found his hand and 
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held it, and, lying so, with his hand clasped in both of 
hers, she fell asleep. 

When the nurse returned he released himself gently 
from her grasp and went back down-«tairs. He glanced 
at the clock in the hall and saw that it was after nine. 
A deskful of neglected work awaited him in his study 
and he felt that he must try to dispose of it. At that 
moment he heard the door-bell ring, and, knowing that 
the one young and inexperienced but inexpensive maid 
now in their employ was still out, be went, himself, to 
answer it. He found Mary Bradley there. He greeted 
her cordially and ushered her into the parlor, the 
shades of which had not yet been drawn. He turned 
on the lights and placed a chair for her, for he saw, by 
her face, that she was weary and depressed. 

'' I had no right to come,^' she said breathlessly, '^ but 
I wanted " 

" Yes, you had a right to come," he interrupted her. 
^^ I do not know your errand, but I am glad you came. 
There are some things I want to know that I believe 
you can tell me." 

In her effort to fathom his meaning she forgot her 
errand. 

" What are they ? " she inauired. 

" Will you tell me this ? " he asked. " I have been 
thinking about it all day. You know I have been 
trying to bring religion into the lives of the men and 
women who work, and you see what a dismal failure I 
have made of it. What has been the matter ? Did I 
go about it in the wrong way? You have been a 
working woman ; surely you can tell me." 

" The fault has been theirs, Mr. Farrar, not yours." 

'^ But what blunder did I commit that these people 
should repudiate both me and my religion ? I cannot 
understand it." 

" You committed no blunder. They simply did not 
want religion." 

" Why did they not want it ? " 
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^\ Becaase it d(:)esn't promise them good f ood, and fine 
clothes, and plenty of leisure." 

^ But it gives them the promise of an eternity of 
happihess." 

"Eternity is too far away for them. They want 
their good things in this life. They want to live their 
lives as they wul, to go and come as they choose, to be 
free from rales that bind them, from laws that oppress 
them, from customs that restrain them. I, myseli, nave 
taught them that that is their right as human beings." 

" And have you taught them wisely ? " 

" I don't know. Oh, I don't know ! Who can say 
what is wise, or right, or good ? Surely not I ; not I ! " 

She began to wring her hands in apparent self- 
reproach. She seemed so distraught that he pitied her. 
Her face was expressive of an agony that he could but 
dimly understand. 

" 6od forgive us," he said, " if we have both been 
wron^. But you came to see me on some special 
errana. Pardon me for interjecting my own troubles. 
They seem to me to be mountains high to-night. Per- 
haps yours are even greater. How can I help you ? " 

" Oh, I had almost forgotten. I came to warn you. 
You are in danger." 

" What kind of danger is it now ? " 

^^ A man has threatened to kill you." 

"I am not surprised. Some of those whom I have 
tried to befriend have turned against me very bitterly." 

" But this man has a special grievance." 

"Who is he?" 

" Stephen Lamar." 

" What is his special grievance ? " 

« He is " She hesitated. 

" He is what, Mrs. Bradley ? "" 

" He is jealous of you." 

" On whose account ? " 

" On mine." 

" Why should he be jealous of me ? Is it not Barry 
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Malleson who is contending with him for your 
favor ? " 

'* I have told Barry that he must not think of me 
again." 

" And are you then so deeply in love with Lamar ? " 
He said it regretfully, almost reproachfully. He could 
not reconcile himself to the thought of a union between 
such a man as Lamar and such a woman as this. 

She drew herself up proudly. " No ! " she cried. 
'^ I am not in love with him. 1 hate him ! I despise 
him ! " 

He stared at her in astonishment. What new mystery 
was this? What additional catastrophe was impend- 
ing ? In what fresh web of calamity was he becoming 
entangled ? 

" But why," he asked, " should Lamar be jealous of 
me ? Whv should he want to kill me ? What have I 
done to caU forth such a feeling on his part ? " 

„, " ~ , thi] " 

done it all.' 

" What have you done ? " 

'^ I told him a thing that angered him." 

« What did you tell him ? " 

She knew, by the look in his eyes, that he would 
brook no evasion or denial of his demand. Nor had 
she, any longer, any desire either to evade or 'deny. 
They were only the big things of life that mattered 
now. And this was the big thing, the tremendous 
thing of her life, and something that he had a right 
to know, and that he ought to Know. She flung her 
arms wide as if to unlock her heart and let her secret 
out. 

" I told him that I loved you ! " she cried. " I told 
him that I was not ashamed of it ! I told him that I 
gloried in it I " 

She looked at the minister defiantly, as though 
daring him to contradict her. Her face was very 
white, and her hands were clenched and moving^ He 
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was speechless, astounded. He rose to his feet and 
stared at the woman incredulously. When, at last, he 
found his voice he said : 

" But, Mrs. Bradley, it is not true. Why did you 
say it ? It can't be true ! It must not be true ! " 

" Oh, but it is true ! " she protested. " It's the truest 
thing that ever was or will be. And it's because he 
knows it's true that he wants to kill you. The coward ! 
The monster I " 

Her voice had grown high and shrill. Her eyes 
flashed with alternate hate, devotion and despair. Her 
whole body was quivering with the intensity of her 
emotion. It was apparent to the rector that a point 
had been reached beyond which both questionings and 
reproof would be not only futile but disastrous. Her 
imperative need now was to be soothed and comforted. 
He passed around the table to her and laid his hand on 
her shoulder. His touch had quieted others, perhaps it 
would quiet her. His hope was not vain. Under the 
magic pressure of his hand she suddenly found her 
anger gone, and the tempest in her hot heart stilled. 
A wave of deep contrition swept in upon her, and she 
sank, penitent and sobbing, at his feet. 

" Forgive me ! " she moaned. " I have been so 
wicked and so weak, and so utterly unjust to you. I 
shall not trouble you any more. I'm going away, 
where you will never see me nor hear of me again. 
But," and she lifted her pallid, tear-wet face to his, " it 
is true, true, true that I have loved you." 

Gently, reverently, with white-hearted courtesy, he 
bent over her, took her hands, and lifted her to her 
leeL. 

" May our dear Lord look kindly on you," he said, 
" and inspire you with that love for Him which alone 
can quiet and satisfy the unruly heart." 

" You are — very good," she replied ; " very good I 
I will — go — now." 

She released her hands from his and drew them 
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across her eyes as if to banish some vision that en- 
thralled her, and turned toward the door.^ Bat at the 
first step her physical strength failed her, she tottered 
and would have fallen, so limp and nerveless was cdie, 
had he not sprung to her side and held her to her feet. 
Onoe again, as on that night at the brid^ she felt the 
pressure of his arm about her. It revived her, strength- 
ened her, thrilled her through with new and exultant 
life. So, supported and revivified, she moved with him 
across the room toward the halL 

** Thank you I " she said. " It was foolish of me to 
be faint. But I am very strong now. Good-night I '* 

" No," he replied, " I cannot let you co alone. You 
are not fit. Sit here and I will call a csib, and I'll send 
the nurse to stay with you till it comes." 

His will was still her law and she obeved. So he 
placed her in a chair and hurried away. But, when he 
was ^one, she was seized with a sudden desire to escape 
— beiore he should return — before others should come 
and find her there — before her courage should utterly 
fail. She rose, hurried down the hall, pushed back the 
snap-lock of the door which she openea and closed be- 
hind her, went down the steps to tne walk, and started 
to cross the rectory lawn to the street. 

A man stepped out from the shadows beneath the 
parlor bay, gripped her shoulder, and swung her around 
till she faced nmi. By the l^ht of the full moon she 
saw that it was Stephen Lamar. His eyes were blazing 
with murderous passion. His voice, as he spbke, was 
thick and hoarse. 

" I tracked you here," he said. "I saw you — through 
the window. I told you — if you did it once more— I'd 
kill you both. I'm going — to do it" 

Before she could move, or speak, or scream, there 
came a flash, a report, a wisp of curling smoke ; she 
staggered, fell, lay prone on the rectory lawn, and there 
she died. 

He turned and went up the steps to the door from 
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which shd had just emerged, and tried to open it, and 
found it locked. He threw his weight against it, but 
it would not yield. 

Two men, standing at the street-comer, engaged in 
oonyersation, heard me pistol-shot, and saw the woman 
as she f elL They ran, and met the man as he lurched 
down the rectory steps. For a moment he held them 
at bay at the point of his revolver. Then he turned 
the weapon on himself and fired two shots in quick 
suooession. He fell plunging to the earth. On his 
sprawling body and distorted face the Ught of the full 
moon struck. But, where Mary Bradley la^, the 
shadow of the spire of Christ Church rested, hke the 
shadow of the hand of a pitying Qtod. 



CHAPTER XXn 



AN EPISCOPAL BENEDICTION 

The tragedy was now complete. Its climax had 
been reached when two souls were thrust, unshriven, 
mto the Oreat Presence. The city gasped and shud- 
dered, and rioted in the rehearsal of strange and con- 
flicting stories. But at the heart of every one of them, 
tanglS in its sordid meshes, was the name of the rector 
of Christ Church. The motive for the murder of Mary 
Bradley was known of all men. If Lamar, dead by his 
own hand, had lived to shout it from the housetops, it 
could not have been better or more widely understood. 
Yet no one now charged the minister with conscious 
guilt. His life had wen too open and too clean to 
make that believable. It was said of him now only 
that he had been the victim of his own deplorable 
theories and his mistaken zeal. But it was plain to 
every one that the end had been reached. TTia old 
parishioners, friend and foe alike, admitted and declared 
that his further ministrations at Christ Church had be- 
come impossible. He, himself, in an hour of forced 
calmness and deliberate thought, had reached the same 
inevitable conclusion. " Ye shall know them by their 
fruits." The fruits of his ministry, so far as he could 
now see, had been scandal, riot, bloodshed, murder, 
suicide, a wrecked and desolated church ; an unhallowed 
harvest. And the future held no hope of better things. 

For three days he wrestled with himself in agony. 
On the morning of the fourth day he boarded a train, 
bound for the see city, to meet a telegraphed appoint- 
ment with his bishop. Twenty miles out Barry Malle- 
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son came wandering down the aisle of the car and 
cau^Lt sight of him. 

"Why, Farrar," exclaimed Barry, "I didn't know 
you were on the train I Come into the Pullman with 
me." 

" No, thank you ! I change at the junction, but I'd 
be fflad to have you sit with me for a while." 

Barry needed no second invitation. He dropped into 
the aisle end of the seat ; but when he had settled him- 
self comfortably he had nothing to say. If the rector's 
face gave evidence of the shock and strain he had un- 
dergone, Barry's countenance and manner were still 
more indicative of the intense suffering he had endured. 

"You're going to New York?" asked the rector, 
finally. 

" Yes. It doesn't matter much. But that seems to 
be the obvious place. If I get tired of it there I'll 
come back in a day or two, and so west. I think 
maybe a taste of ranch life might help some. But I 
can't stay here. You know, Farrar, that's impossible." 

" I understand. I too must leave the city. Condi- 
tions here make it imperative." 

" And where will you go ? " 

" God knows ! I have no plans." 

Barry looked at his companion pityingly. In the 
midst of his own grief he had a heart of sympathy for 
the defeated and despairing rector. For a few mo- 
ments there was silence between them. Then Barry 
spoke up again. 

"You Imow, Farrar, this thing has left me in a 
whirl. I feel as though I were still whirling. I try 
to stop, and get out of it, and get my head, but I can't. 
There's so much about it all that I don't understand." 

"I don't wonder. The whole thing is a terrible 
mystery." 

" Not that I'm blaming her, you know. I couldn't 
do that. She wasn't to blame for anything. Why, do 
you know, I never even blamed her for l^ing fond of 
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yoiL And of coarse I didn't charge it np to yoil No- 
body does, Farrar. You can rest easy on taat score. 
It was just one of those things that neither of you 
could help." 

" Thank you, Barry ! '' 

^^ And that reminds me. That night when I saw her 
last — ^it was last Sunday ; God in heaven ! but it seems . 
a year — well, that night she asked me to do her one tj 
favor. She said she was going away. She said if you f 
ever found out what she said on the factory steps that ^ 
day of the riot, I should tell you that it was true ; I 
should tell you that because she loved you she was go- 

S5 to drop out of your life forever— drop out— of your | 
e— forever.*' 

Bany straightened himself out as he sat, thrust his 
hands mto his trousers pockets, and stared hard at the 
back of the seat in front of him. Something in the 
last phrase that had left his lips had set his brain to 
whirliog again. The rector laid a comforting hand on 
his knee. 

" You are very kind to tell me this,'' he said. " You 
have a big and generous heart, Barry. We can each 
mourn over her fate, without entrenching on the 
domain of the other." 

Apparently Barry did not hear him. He was still 
staring at the back of the seat, and the muscles of his 
jaws could be seen moving under the pallid skin of his 
face. But he roused himself after a moment, and 
said: 

^<I told her I would; sure I would. And then, 
Farrar, do you know what she did ? Do you know ? " 

" No, Barry." 

"Well — I wouldn't whisper it to another human 
bein^ but you, you know that, it's too-Hsacred." 

His voice choked a little, but he went on : 

"Well — she put her arms around my neck — ^and 
kissed me." 

He did not give way to tears nor manifest any of the 
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usual si^s of emotion. But on his face was a look of 
awe and tenderness, as if some holy and wonderful 
vision had just been revealed to his mortal eyes. 

At the junction the rector bade him Gkxispeed, and 
left ]iim to continue his journey alone. But, somehow, 
the sight and expression of Barry's dull and simple 
grief had served to soften the harsh musings with 
which the minister's own mind was filled. 

It was late afternoon when he reached the episcopal 
residence. A rich and pious widow, dyin^, had made 
testamentary provision for the erection of this beautiful 
bishop's home, whereupon disgruntled heirs had severed 
their relations with the Churcli, and had sought re-, 
ligious shelter in another fold. 

The rector approached the quaintly fashioned en- 
trance by a path bordered with blossoming crocuses 
and tulips, rioting in a very wantonness of color. The 
sinking sun threw a mellow, yellow light on the flow- 
ers, on the fresh green of the lawn, on a spreading 
maple just starting into leaf. But the minister saw 
nothing and realized nothing of the peace and beauty 
that surrounded him. His step was heavy, his eyes 
were dim, his face was the face of one who has wit- 
nessed horrors, and cannot shut out the sight or memory 
of them. 

The bishop was awaiting him. If he had framed 
any words of condemnation for this priest of his^dio- 
cese, one look at the man himself drove them utterly 
and forever from his mind. At a glance he read in the 
countenance of the minister a story of suffering, of hu- 
miliation, of bitter and blinding defeat, that would 
have made episcopal reproof as cruel as it was unneces- 
sary. 

He put his arm tenderly about his visitor's^ shoulder 
and led him to a chair. 

" I know it all, Farrar," he said. " What I have not 
heard and read I have easily divined. I suffer with 
you." 
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If the rector heard him he paid no heed to his words. 
He was there on his own errand, his message was on 
his lips, and he must deliver it. 

'' Bidiop, I have come to hand back to you the shat- 
tered remnant of a sacred trust. I have not been un- 
faithful to it, but my administration of it has been a 
tragic failure." 

"I know, Farrar. You have been ahead of your 
generation. You have tried to do things for which the \ 
world is not ready. That is the reason you have 
failed." 

" That may be so. But it remains true, neverthe- 
less, that I have wrecked my church, and have brought 
discredit on the religion oi Christ. I am innocent of 
evil intention, but I am guilty of the actual failure, and 
I stand ready to suffer the penalty." 

" My dear man, do not think too harshly of yourselt 
You have simply tried to do a beautiful and an impos- 
sible thin^. JJisaster was inevitable. You thought, 
as did the beloved of Isaiah, that you had planted your 
vineyard ' with the choicest vine.' And you * looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth 
wild grapes.' It could not nave done otherwise.*' 

" Pardon me, Bishop, but that is what I do not yet 
understand. Why should such an unhallowed harvest, I 

unbelief, scandal, riot, murder, suicide, follow on the 
preaching of the simple ffospel of Christ ? " 

'^ Ah, but it was not the simple gospel of Christ that 
you preached. Christ never concerned Himself with 
economic problems, nor with , the reorganization of 
human society. There are some, I know, who affect to 
admire and reverence Him, who hold, with ^reat show 
of learning, that His message was primarily to the 
Galilean peasants, and so to all whose necks were 
bowed under the Roman yoke, and so to all the world, 
that men should rise and scatter their oppressors, and 
establish an earthly kingdom of justice and righteous- 
ness. These do but pervert His teaching, and degrade 
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His gospel. His message was wholly to the soul of 
the individual man that he should turn spiritually from 
darkness to light And having so turned, it would 
necessarily foUow that man's material environment 
would undergo a similar beneficent change." 

" But why should not the Church, in order to do her 
perfect work on earth, face the whole life of man, 
physical, industrial and social, as well as spiritual ? " 

'^ Because it is not her province to transform the en- 
vironment of men. Jesus Christ sought only to trans- 
form the man. He was satisfied to have the man deal 
thereafter with his own environment. Social reform is 
possible only through spiritual renewal To have a 
new society we must first have new men. When the 
regeneration of the individual has been accomplished, 
society itself will, perforce, be regenerated, and a social 
organization that will do justice to all men will spring 
automatically into existence. I tried to make this clear 
to you that night at the Tracy house." 

*' I know. I have been too impatient to await the 
spiritual regeneration. My heart has ^one out to the 
poor and churchless of my own day who are suffering 
for material and spiritual bread." 

" Your heart does you credit. No servant of Christ 
should ignore or neglect the poor. They were very 
close to Him in His lifetime. They should be special 
objects of our care in this day. But the mission of the 
Church is not alone to the poor ; the message of Christ 
was to all men. You have permitted your passionate 
sympathy for the poor and the oppressed to run away 
with your judgment, to destroy your sense of propor- 
tion, to — there, Farrar, forgive me ! I did not mean to 
scold or condemn you ; it is too late for that. All I 
want to do to-day is to help you if I may." 

" Nor did I come. Bishop, to argue my case anew, 
nor to plead justification for my conduct, nor to make 
excuses for my failures. I came to tell you that my 
service at Christ Church is at an end. The vestry 
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holds my letter of resij^atioiL It remained only for 
me to make acknowlec^ment to you as my Severend 
Father in God, of your kindness, and patience, and 
fatherly solicitude, and to beg your forgiveness, if I 
may, for all that I have said or done that has caused 
you trouble or sorrow, or that has east discredit on 
the Church of your love and care." 

''You have my forgiveness without the asking, 
Farrar. It is true that I have deeply deplored the 
situation in your parish, but I have had no resentment 
toward you, because, while I have believed jpou to be H 
mistaken, I have known you to be utterly consoientUHis, 
and loyal." 

" That is true. Bishop." 

'' And in that respect you were in very different case 
from those priests who, having lost faith in certain ^ 
vital points in the principles of our religion and the 
doctrines of our Church, have, nevertheless, insisted on 
remaining with us and preaching heterodoxy from the 
shelter of our pulpits. That, in my judgment^ is not 
only ungrateful and dishonest, but borders very close l 
upon downright treason. You, on the other hand, in * 
all your aspirations and ambitions, have been faithfoi 
to the precepts of our religion and the tenets of our 
Church. For that I commend you and rejoice in you." 

" You are very fi;ood to me, fiishop." 

'' Let me add that I have no doubt of the wisdom 
and expediency of your course in resigning your ofSce 
as rector of Clirist Church. Now then ; what are your 
plans ? " 

'' I have none. I have thought nothing out except 
that I must ^ away. My wife is ill. The burden of 
these things has been too great for her to bear. I do 
not know liow soon she can be moved. Bat when I 
told her, last night, that we would go elsewhere, the 
news seemed to give her new life. I believe that in 
some other and (ustant environment she will find hear 
lost health and her old happiness." 
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'^ I pray that it may be so. But you must not leave 
the ministry of the Church, Farrar. We need such 
men as you. You are still young, but you have learned 
wisdom by sad and bitter experience. You were never 
better prepared to preach Christ's religion than you are 
now. And some day you will come into your own." 

The rector turned his eyes to the window and looked 
out across the lawn to the Gothic pinnacles of the 
church on which the glory of the setting sun still lay. 
It was apparent that he was in deep thought, and for 
a moment he did not reply. Then he looKed back at 
the prelate. 

" Bishop," he said, " I think it is your faith in me that 
has saved me. For days I have seen nothing before 
me but the blackness of the pit. I come here, and you, 
whom I have perhaps wronged most deeply, are most 
ready to forgive me and help me. In my own city I 
have yielded because I have been bludgeoned into it ; 
but you, by your magnanimity — ^you bring me— to my 
knees — in true repentance." 

He laid his arms on the table and bowed his head on 
his arms. There was no longer any doubt that he was 
not only broken, but also repentant. 

The bishop rose from his chair, crossed over to the 
penitent priest and laid his arm once more affectionately 
about his shoulders. 

" Farrar," he said, " God bless you ! I love vou." 

Underneath his hand he felt the broad shoulders 
tremble. He went on comfortingly : 

" This is not the end ; it is but the beginning. You 
are going to start a new career. I have already for 
you, in mv mind, an outpost of the Church, in another 
diocese, where I believe your great talent and your love 
for neglected men will lead to the establishment of a 
mighty stronghold of our reliffion." 

The rector sprang to his Feet and dashed the tears 
from his eyes. 

" You bring me a message," he said, " straight fronv 
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God. An outpost on the fighting line will be my de- 
light. Bishop, you have not only saved me, you have 
invi^rated and inspired me. How can I show my 
gratitude ? " 

" Bv preaching, hereafter, the simple gospel of Christ 
as I nave explained it to you. ^But enough of this. 
We have disposed of the case ; let's talk of other thin^. 
Come and have dinner with me, and we'll discuss uie 
state of the Church at large." 

And, with his arm stiU resting on the broad shoul- 
ders of the rector, the wise and big-hearted prelate led 
his guest from the room. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

REHABILITATION 

To restore the human body to a state of health after 
the shock of a severe illness is a long and tedious task. 
It is not different with the body politic ; it is not dif- 
ferent with communities, with churches, or with busi- 
ness. 

April had melted into May, and May had blossomed 
into June before life in the city began to take on its 
normal aspect. The riot at the Malleson mills had 
been the climax of the labor troubles. It was the be- 
ginning of the end. The striking workmen and their 
sympathizers had neither the strength nor the courage 
to make any further demonstration of physical force. 
They were beaten, cowed, utterly disheartened. Strike^ 
breakers and non-union workmen passed to and fro 
alon^ the street unmolested, save that now and then 
the boastful bearing of some one of them invited an 
epithet or a blow. But there was no general disorder. 
The mills had been opened, the wheels were turning, 
smoke belched from the chimneys ; but the comple- 
ment of workmen had not yet been obtained. The 
strike had, indeed, been declared off, but Mr. Malleson 
refused, as he had said he would refuse, to take back 
any of the workmen who had voluntarily left his 
employ. 

Westgate went to him, one day, and, in language 
which he alone dared use to him, pointed out the folly 
of his course. The mills were not being worked to 
half their capacity. They were being run at an actual 
loss. Business in the city was still stagnant. Some of 
the workmen had gone elsewhere, some of them were 
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engaged in other occupations, many of them were still 
idle. It stood to reason that the old men, who were 
familiar with the plant and the machinery, could do 
much better and more profitable work than men who 
were new and untried. Lideed, that was already the 
experience of the management. Sound business judg- 
ment reouired the reemployment of the old workmen. 
All this Westgate told the president of the company, 
and he told him more. He told him that the time for 
stubbornness and resentment had passed. That his 
men were human beings like himself. That he had no 
moral right to condemn them to poverty or chance em- 
ployment simply to satisfy a grudge. That the time had 
come when cnarity for the weakness of others should 
be displayed, good feeling restored, and those friendly 
relations between capital and labor, which alone can 
ensure the prosperity of both, should be firmly reestab- 
lished. And W estgate's counsel finally prevailed. 

When it became known that Mr. Malleson was will- 
ing to let bygones be bygones, his old men came back 
to him, one by one, for he still refused to take them in 
a body, and were given their old ^aces so far as that \\ 
was practicable or possible. But JBricky Hoover did 
not come back. Alter the riot he had ctropped out of 
8ifi;ht. What had become of him no one knew. His 
tidl and angular figure, crowned by the shock of dull 
red hair, was never again seen on the streets of the city. 

Christ Church, too, pulled itself slowly out of the 
pit into which it had lallen. The resignation of the 
Keverend Robert Bruce Farrar as rector of the church 
was accepted without comment. No member of the 
vestry cared to criticize or condemn him further. So 
soon as his wife was able to travel he had gone away, 
to some out-of-the-way place in the far west it was 
said, where the calm serenity of Christ Church parish 
would never be disturbed by him ajgain. Yet there 
were those who missed him ; " sorrowing most of all 
. . . that they should see his face no more." 
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In due time the vestry notified the bishop, in ac- 
cordance with the canon, that it proposed to elect, as 
rector of Christ Church, the Eeverend Dr. Marbury, a 
man of good report and of great learning, devoted to 
the godly maintenance of organized religion in pursu- 
ance of the forms and customs of the Church. 

So Dr. Marbury came. He was politic and gracious, 
kind-hearted and wise. Slowly but none the less 
effectively the breach in the parish was healed. The 
old parishioners came back. The institutions and 
charities of the church were placed once more upon a 
solid footing. The poor were relieved, the sick were 
visited, the lowly were befriended, the stranger was 
welcomed to the shelter of the church. 

One beautiful September Sunday, at the close of the 
morninff service, as jRuth Tracy and her mother moved 
down the aisle chatting with their friends and neigh- 
bors, Philip Westgate joined them. He had just re- 
turned from a long business journey in the far west. 
Mother and daughter greeted him pleasantly, and he 
accompanied them to tEeir car waiting for them at the 
curb. 

"Philip," said Mrs. Tracy, "you'll come and have 
luncheon with us to-day, won't you ? I want to hear 
about that wonderful trip. We'U call for your mother 
on the way up — she always gets away irom service 
ahead of me — and we'll have a nice, comfortable 
visit." 

He glanced at Kuth's face, and, although she was 
looking the other way, he saw in it no sign of dis- 
approval. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Tracy ! " he said. " It is very 
kind of you. I'm sure mother will enjoy it; and it 
will give me great pleasure to come." 

He handed the elder woman into the car, and turned 
to Ruth. She was still looking away from him. 

" Come, Ruth ! " said her mother. " The car is 
waiting. What are ygu mQoning about ? " 
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^*I was thinking/' replied Buth; but jnst there 
Westoate interraptod her : 

^ She was thinking," he suggested, '^ what a glorious 
day it would be to walk home." 

The girl smiled and tamed toward him. « If you 
mean that for an invitation, Philip," she said, ^^ it's ac- 
cepted." 

Mrs. Tracy felt the balmy air sweep her face as she 
went on alone in luxurious night, while the oontraiplar 
tion of the incident at the curb and its possible seoael 
gave her vastly more comfort and satisfaction than W 
we pious assurances of the Eevdrend Dr. Marbury in 
his morning sermon. 

Both Ruth and Westgate recalled that September 
morning, a year before, when they had walked home 
together from the church, and discord had overtaken 
them on their way. But neither of them spoke of it. 
It was a thing too long gone by, and an incident that 
perhaps it were better, after all, to forget. 

It was in the middle of the second block that West- 
gate said to her : 

'^ I think I ought to tell you that I saw Mr. Farrar 
in the west," 

" Indeed ? " 

Her face paled a little, and her breath came quickly; 
otherwise she manifested no loss of composure. 

^^Yes. He is settled in a parish in Apollo City. 
Our bishop made it possible for him to go there. I 
heard that he was there, and being in that neighbor- 
hood I went over to see him." 

" I hope he is very happy and contented." 

*^ 1 never saw a man more absorbed in his work, or 
more enthusiastic about it. You know Apollo City is 
the center of a great agricultural and grazing region. 
Farmers and stock men come fifty miles in their auto- 
mobiles to church. He has captured them all. It is 
an extremely democratic community, and a democratic 
church. Why, he tells me that the present church 
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bailding was erected by gifts of an exactly ec^ual 
amount from three hundred subscribers. That gives 
you an idea of the social equality that prevails out 
there." 

^^ He must be pleased with that." 

^' He is delighted with it. He feels that he has been 
fitted into his proper niche." 

She waited a moment for him to continue his story, 
but he was silent. It was plain that if she would know 
more she must incjuire. She felt that she must know 
more, and she inquired. 

" And Mrs. Farrar ? What about her ? " 

^^ Oh, she is quite herself again. She goes with him 
everywhere. At the time I visited them they had just 
returned from making a sick-call together, twenty-five 
miles away." 

^^ That's splendid ! How happy she must be ! " 

<< I think she is, very happy. She looks it, and talks 
it. She seems to feel that she is helping her husband 
in his work, and that he depends on her, and that fact 
gives her supreme joy." 

" I'm so glad ! " 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes and brushed 
away some tears that had gathered there. He saw the 
movement and he became silent. It was not his pur- 
pose nor his wish to arouse unhappy memories. She 
divined his ^thought, and, still ea^r for information, 
and fearful lest she might not receive it, she urged him 
impulsively. 

" But tell me, Philip, Tell me everything. Was he 

flad to see you ? Did he inquire about Chnst Church ? 
^oes he feel bitterly toward us here ? " 
When he found that she really wanted to know he 
threw oflf his reserve. 

" I think," he replied, " that he was very glad to see 
me, though I took him by surprise. He is not a man 
who harrors resentments, and, now that it is all over, I 
felt that I could not afford to hold any grudge against 
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him. That is why I went to see him. I told him so ; 
we got bax)k on the old footing, and he opened his 
heart to me. Yes, he asked after all of you back here. 
And he wanted to know about Christ Church. Do 
you remember how eagerly Philip Nolan, the Man 
without a Country, dra^ in, on his death bed, the 
news from home ? Well, Mr. Farrar reminded me of 
Nolan. And I told him— I told him everything I 
knew or could think of." 

" Philip, you^re an angel." 

Again the handkerchief went to her eyes. Westgate, 
paying no heed to her exclamation, hurried on : 

^^ And he has no bitter feeling toward any one. He 
couldn't lay up things like that. I've already told you 
that he's not a man who harbors resentments. It's not 
in his nature. But the memory of what he passed 
through here still haunts him. It always will haunt 
him. His experience was too terrible and tragic to be 
soon forgotten. Yet he blames no one but himsell 
He says the bishop was almost like a heavenly father 
to him." 

^^ The bishop is a saint ! " 

Lest she snould make a spectacle of herself on the 
street, Ruth ^ve a final dao at her eyes, and then 
resolutelv put ner handkerchief away. 

" Oh,'' said Westgate, " I almost forgot to tell you. 
I saw Barry Malleson out there, too." 

"You did? Barry Malleson ? " 

" Yes, he rode into Apollo City on horseback while I 
was there. He was flannel-shirted, soft-hatted, belted 
and spurred, in regular cowboy styla He had come 
up from about fifty miles down state with Jim Crane, 
Mrs. Bradley's brother. Crane has a ranch down there 
somewhere. You know he came east to his sister's 
funeral ; Barry met him here, and when he went out 
into that country he hunted Crane up. It seems they 
have become ^eat friends. They came up to ApoUo 
City to buy stodc, and incidentally to call on Mr. Farrar." 
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" How lovely ! Was Barry glad to see you ? " 

" Glad 1 I thought he would never let go my hand. 
He insisted on my coming to visit him. He's living 
down at Nogalouche." 

" Where ?^' 

Euth stopped in her tracks and turned to face her 
companion. 

" At Noffalouche. Why ? " 

" Philip Westgate ! Do you know that that's where 
Jane Chichester has gone? Her sister told me so 
yesterday. Do you — do you think she'll get him ? " 

" Heaven knows 1 Persistence is a jewel ; and the 
man can't elude her forever." 

" Poor Barry ! " 

" Why poor Barry ? He might go farther and fare 
worse " 

" Well, I don't know. I don't think— but it's noth- 
ing for me to worry about, after alL" 

" No." 

They walked on in silence for a minute, then Euth 
remembered something that she wanted to say to 
him: 

^^ Philip, there's another thing I want to thank you 
for. Mrs. Malleson told me. She said it was not to 
be known. I don't know why she should tell me, but 
she did. It was about how you prevailed upon Mr. 
Malleson to take back the men who had left mm, and 

five them their old places. Philip, it was — ^it was 
eavenly in you to do tnat." 

They had reached the Tracy house, and were stand- 
ing for a moment by the newel-post before ascending 
the steps. 

"Yes," said Westeate; "what with peace in the 
mills, and peace in the church, the storm seems to be 
about over. There's only one cloud in the sky, and the 
shadow of that cloud rests on me alone. You can 
banish it. Everything else has been restored to its 
iiormal condition ; is it not time for us to get back on 
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the old footing ? I want you. I have always wanted 
yon. I have never wanted you so much as I d6 to-day. 
Will you come back to me ? " 

She looked up into his face with tear-wet eyes. 

« Yes, Philip,'' she said ; « I wilL'' 
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